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ADIEU TO KING ARTHUR! 


Every work of any pretension, when 
attended by success, is sure to be 
followed by a crowd of imitations or 
parodies. This was signally the case 
with the cycle of heroic poems pro- 
duced in the second half of the 
twelfth century, on the subject of 
the brave prince for whose posses- 
sion the south-west of England and 
the south of Scotland are not yet 
tired of contending. In the number 
of the DuBLin UNIVERsITY MaGa- 
ZINE for August, 1871 will be found 
the store-house from which these 
Norman-French pieces were ob- 
tained, viz., the chronicles of the 
British kings by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, and the traditionary legends 
of Wales and Armorica. Taking 
these materials in hand, Walter Map 
and Robert de Borron, with some 
assistance from brother bards of 
their era, shaped out the poetic 
romances of “ Joseph of Arimathea,” 
“ Merlin the Enchanter,” “ The Life 
and Death of King Arthur ;” and in 
time these inartificial narratives were 
encumbered with the unedifying 
loves of Lancelot and Queen Gue- 
nevere, of Tristan and Yseult, and 
the falsehood of these ladies to their 
wedded lords. 

All these compositions were in 
Norman-French, the only language 
used in speaking or writing by the 
English Court and nobility, when 
Walter Map and his coadjutors 
wrote their lays (temp. Henrici II., 
Ricardi L, et Johannis), and for a 
century later. The chronicle written 


in the Anglo-Saxon tongue, ended at 
the accession of Henry II., a.v. 
1154,and there is no evidence of 
any work of consequence being 
composed in that language at a later 
date. The transition of this speech 
into early English was not mate- 
rially owing to the introduction of 
French into the country, for the 
natives lived apart from their con- 
querors, and would not learn nor 
use their tongue. It is probable 
that the Anglo-Saxon preserved to 
our time in books was not heard 
from the mouths of the common 
people when such’ books were 
written, no more than the Roman 
people observed all the inflexions 
and terminations belonging to nouns, 
pronouns, and verbs, which meet the 
eyes of students in Virgil or Cicero, 
The populace of any country are 
not partial to these nice verbal dis- 
tinctions. Ifa language when at its 
best and purest, is not stereotyped, 
so to say, in the written works of 
good grammatical writers, it will 
come to lose its sharp verbal out- 
lines, and inevitably suffer a degra- 
dation. A student fresh from the 
study of the MSS. in Trinity College 
or the Royal Irish Academy, would 
suffer some mortification in a casual 
discourse with a Badenoch High- 
lander. Instead of the six different 
terminations to a verb in any given 
tense, the brave shepherd or hunter 
could afford him ouly that of the 
third person singular. 

If the Anglo-Saxon had been 
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ted sufficient time, after its use 
in the speech and composition of 
men of letters had ceased, we might 
not be surprised to find it in the 
form of the English metrical poems 
of the early part of the thirteenth 
century; but the interval between 
these two epochs was too short for 
the purpose. The Saxon Chronicle, 
the last work known to have been 
composed in the old tongue, was 
concluded in the early part of the 
reign of Henry II., whose accession 
dates 1154. Some thirty years later, 
the Worcester priest, Layamon, pro- 
duced his translation of THE Brut 
(the Chronicle of the British Kings) 
of Wace. Let any average reader 
compare the specimens subjoined, 
viz., of pure Anglo-Saxon, and of its 
supposed condition about the year 
1180, and imagine if he can, that 
the change was brought about in 
thirty, fifty, or even eighty years, 


ANGLO-Saxon. 
Swa him Gazthele wes 
Fram cneo mzegum, 
Theet hi et Campe oft 
With lathra gehweene 
Land geal godon. 
So to them it destined was 
From their mighty kindred, 
That they at Camp oft 
’Gainst robbers on each side 
Their land wholly cleared. 


LAYAMON’S Brot, Circa, 1180. 

Tha the masse wes isungen, 

Of chirccken heo thrungen ; 

The king mid his folke 

To his mete verde. 

When the miss was sung, 

Out of kirk they thronged ; 

The king mid his folk 

To his, meat fared. 

One of these specimens is unin- 

telligible to a mere English scholar 
of our days. Only a trifling degree 


of attention is required to make out 
the sense of the other. 

If we suppose a less grammatical 
and more simple dialect to have 
prevailed among the middle and 
lower ranks than was in use by the 
nobles and clergy, from the death of 
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Alfred to the accession of John 
Lackland, 1199, the contrast can be 
easily accounted for. The language 
of Layamon’s Brut, and the still 
more intelligible language of the 
earliest English metrical romantes, 
which had their birth about this 
time, A.D. 1200, was the natural 
issue of a process which had been 
silently at work for centuries, in- 
stead of the result of a hasty and 
violent change occupying from thirty 
to eighty years. 

These early metrical tales, which 
probably had their birth in the end 
of the twelfth century, and attained 
their most perfect form within the 
fourteenth, during Chaucer’s literary 
reign, exhibit no admixture of 
French words or French construc- 
tion, a proof that the change from 
Anglo-Saxon to the tongue spoken 
in the youth of Chaucer, was not 
effected by the irruption of the fo- 
reign speech in use at the Court and 
the castles of the nobles. The after 
gradual enlargement of the English 
element in the commonweal, and 
the consequent closer communion 
between the Norman nobility and 
the English gentry and merchants, 
led to the gradual prevalence of 
French words and French phrase- 
ology in what finally became the 
common parlance of Court, and 
camp, and cottage. The charters 
granted to cities in the reign of 
John had a direct tendency to bring 
about the same result. Previously 
the Norman noble and his depend- 
ents kept aloof from the subjected 
Saxons, whether thanes or franklins, 
and these in their turn showed no 
desire of closer acquaintance, Such 
cities as existed were comparatively 
poor. They were in the power of 
the noble proprietor, who exacted 
military and other duties from the 
citizens as if they were mere vassals 
on a country estate. Once the 
charters were obtained, the denizens 
of a city became in a manner free 
men, who possessed the privilege of 
selecting their own chief. Nor- 
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mans and English were only too 
ready to obtain the much-coveted 
privileges.; and forming the same 
society they interchanged their vo- 
cabularies and their phraseology, 


and thus while the English tongue 


became the one channel of com- 
munication, it gradually received ac- 
quisitions from its foreign visitor, 
now a friendly neighbour. 

We return to our proper subject, 
the metrical. English romance, of 
which no extinct specimens can be 
traced with certainty to the twelfth 
century. It speaks much for the 
innate vigour and prevalence of the 
people’s speech and the independ- 
ent spirit of the bards, that though 
their poems were either translations 
of French pieces, or at least, founded 
on the same subjects. there is no ad- 
mixture of foreign idiom or nomencla- 
ture to be found in them. On this 
subject some sentences from G. L. 
Craik’s “ History of English Litera- 
ture,” are worthy of consideration : 

“The first examp!es of English 
metrical romance are translations 
from the French. If any such were 
produced before the close of the 
twelfth century (of which we have no 
evidence), they were probably de- 
signed for the entertainment of the 
mere commonalty to whom the 
French language was unknown. In 
the thirteenth century were com- 
posed the earliest of those we now 
possess in their original form. In 
the fourteenth the English took the 
place of the French metrical romance 
with all classes, and this was the era 
alike of its highest ascendancy and 
of its most abundant and felicitous 
production. In the fifteenth it had 
to contend with another rival in the 
prose romance, but ic did not al- 
together cease ‘to be read and 
written till after the commencement 
of the sixteenth. Of the 


undoubted produce of the thirteenth 
century in this kind of writing, we 
have very little except the romances 
of ‘Kyng Horn,’ ‘Sir Tristrem.’ 
*Havelock (the Dane),’ ‘Sir Ga- 
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waine,’ and a few others. It is 
probable, indeed, that many of the 
manuscripts of later date are sub- 
stantially transcripts from earlier 
ones ; but in such cases, even when 
the general form of the poems as 
first written are tolerably well pre- 
served, the language is always more 
or less modernised.” 

We now introduce to the reader’s 
notice one of these metrical tales, 
copied about 1428, and perhaps 
from an older MS. ‘The subject- 
matter is that of which the subjects 
of all the sovereigns from Henry II. 
to Henry VII. seem never to have 
tired,— ARTHUR, the Arthur of Wal- 
ter Calenus and Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. The brave old versifiers of 
that time were honester men than 
their representatives in our days, 
who taking a historical or traditional 
incident, change or modify the cir- 
cumstances, and invest the whole 
with such romantic or fanciful sur- 
roundings that the original writer 
would find it no easy matter to re- 
cognise his own handywork. Re- 
nouncing such a knavish system as 
that, the poet of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century, taking the 
chronicle of the British kings in 
hand, arranged it in lines, merely 
distinguished by rhyme or allitera- 
tion, and conscientiously recorded 
the facts as he found them. Thus 
did the author of the poem above- 
mentioned, sadly abridging in parts 
the achievements of Arthur as re- 
corded by Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

In 1864, Mr. Furnivall, the able 
“ Restorer of Decayed Intelligen- 
ces,” edited for the Early English 
Society the poem in question, having 
discovered it in the Liber Rubens 
Bathonie belonging to the library of 
the Marquis of Bath. There is no 
new light shed on the life of the 
patriotic king in the piece, nor is it 
distinguished by poetic excellence ; 
but the Society do not wish to neg- 
lect any ancient poems connected 
with the Arthurian cycle. Though 
the poet passed over several of the 
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exploits of Arthur recorded in “ The 
Bnitish History,” he would not omit 
the wonderful circumstances con- 
nected with his parentage, which 
placed him on a line with the in- 
vincible Hercules, and which curious 
readers will have no trouble to find 
in the Pantheon. Thus is stated 
his genealogy : 

Vther pendragon was hys fader, 

And Ygerne was hys moder. 


Pendragon is in Walysch 
‘* Dragones heed” on Englysch. 


Bretones gaf hym that name, 
Vther Pendragon the same, 

For that skyle (reason) fer and nere 
Euer more hyt to bere. 


The trouvéres and their English 
imitators never dreamed of visiting 
the sins of the parents on their chil- 
dren. A modern French novelist 
cannot turn out from his mental 
manufactory a very interesting lady 
without including frailty among her 
perfections ; an illegitimate youth 
was the hero, by predilection, of the 
Norman-French romancers. Thus 
sung our bard of his much favoured 
champion. 

Whan Vther Peadragon was deed, 
Arthour anon was y-crowned. 

He was courteys, large, and Gent 

To alle puple verament, 

Beaute, myght, amyable, chere 

To alle men ferre and neere. 

Hys port his gyftes gentyll 

Maked him y-loved wyll. 

Ech mon was glad of hys presence, 
And drade to do hym dysplesance. 

A stronger man of his honde 

Was neuer founde on any londe, 

As courteys as any Mayde ;— 

Thus writeth of hym that hym a-sayde. 
At Cayrlyon wythout fable 

He let make the Rounde table ; 

And why that he maked hyt thus, 
This was the resoun y-wyss, 

That no man schulde sytt above other, 
Ne have indignacioun of hys brother ; 
And all hadde oo (one) seruyse 

For no pryde scholde aryse 

For any degree of syttynge, 

Other (or) for any seruynge. 

Thus he kept the table Rounde 
Whyle he leuyd on the grounde. 
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After he hadde conquered Skotland, 
Yrland, and Gotland, 

Than leuyd he at the best 

Twelve yeeris on alle reste, 

Without werre tyll at the laste 

He thought to make a nywe conqueste. 


So far is the poet from enlarging 
on the facts which he found in the 
“Latin Chronicle” of Geoffrey, or 
its Norman-French version by Wace, 
or the Early English translation of 
this last by Layamon, that he omits 
several very surprising things found 
in them. Among these may be 
mentioned the slaughter of four 
hundred and odd Saxons in one 
battle by Arthur, and three successive 
defeats, till the survivors were all as 
quiet as mice; and then his expe- 
rience with the Picts and Scots in 
the sixty islands of Lake Zumond. 
In Arthur’s time, as Geoffrey relates, 
sixty rivers emptied themselves in 
that loch, and, along with the sixty 
islands there were also sixty rocks, 
and sixty nests of eagles. In this 
wonderful group of islands, King 
Arthur would have put every indivi- 
dual Pict and Scot to death, includ- 
ing Guillamurius, King of Ireland, 
who had come to their relief, had 
not a deputation of bishops and in- 
ferior clergy presented themselves 
before him on their bended knees, 
and besought him to let the remnant 
of these troublesome marauders en- 
joy life a little longer in that remote 
corner of the kingdom. Arthur gra- 
ciously granted the request; and the 
campaign being happily ended, he 
kept the high solemnity of Christmas 
at York, and rebuilt, in all haste, 
the churches lately demolished by 
the Pagans. 

Being naturally indignant with the 
meddling King of Ireland, he next 
invaded that country. Guillamurius? 
in vain collected his fighting-men ; 
nearly naked, and without arms they 
fled at the first brunt of battle. So 
sailing round the isle in triumph, he 





1 Probably a mistake of the Good Geoffrey for Giolla MAutre, Gilmour, Marys 
Servant, a name cognate with Gildea, Gilcriest, Gelfillan, God’s Servant, Christ’s 
Servant, Patrick’s Servant, St. Fillan’s Servant 
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steered to Iceland and captured it. 
Such was now the terror of his name, 
that Doldavias, King of Gothland, 
and Gunfasius, King of the Orkneys, 
submitted without a blow. Better 
spirit could scarcely be expected in 
sovereigns bearing such names. 

Norway was next subdued, and 
after Norway came the turn of Dacia, 
which of course lay, or was supposed 
to lie, in Geoffry’s days, somewhere 
in Scandinavia. Aquitaine next sub- 
mitted, and then Arthur fixed his 
thoughts on the conquest of France 
entire. The author of the poem im- 
proves on the narrative in this place. 
Geoffrey gave not a day’s rest to his 
hero after the conquest of the Western 
Isles, Gottland, Norway, Dacia, and 
Aquitaine, till he put him in presence 
of the great chief, Frollo, before the 
walls of Paris; whereas, the poet 
prepared him for the dread struggle 
by a rest of twelve years at Caerleon, 
on Usk. The'strife with that re- 
nowned Preetor was one of the most 
trying ever held by the British king, 
and was related in really stirring 
lines by his bard: 


Arthour and Frollo fowght in feld ; 
There deyde many under scheld. 
Frollo into Paryss fly, 
Wyrth strenkthe kept hyt wysely. 
Arthour byseged that syte and towne 
Tyll theire vytayl was y-doon. 
Frollo that worthy knyght 
Proferyd wyth Arthour for to fyght, 
Vnder this wyse and condicioun,— 
** Ho hadde the Maystrie have the crown, 
And no mo men but they two,” 
The day was sett to-geder they go. 
Fayr hyt was to byholde 
In such two knyghtes bolde. 
There was no word y-spoke, 
But eche hadde other by the throte. 
They smote wyth trounchoun and with 
swerd 
That hyt seye were aferd. 
(They that saw it were afraid.) 
Frollo fought with hys ax as men dude se, 
He = Arthour so sore that he felle on 
ne. 
He ros up raply, and smot hym full sore, 
He dude hym to grent a souey therfore. 
(He made him to grunt a sough therefore.) 
Thus they hyw (hew) on helmes hye, 
a schatered on wyth scheldes ; 
e peeple by-gan to crye, 
‘That aod on the ev . 
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Ther ne wyst no man as y can lere, 

Who of ham two was the better there. 

Arthour was chafed and wexed wroth ; 

He hente (took out) brounsteell and to 
Trollo goth (goeth). 

Brounsteell was hevy (heavy) and also 
kene, 

Fram the schulder to the syde went by- 
twene 

Off Frollo, and than he fell to the grounde, 

Ryght as he moste deed in lyte stounde. 

Frensch men made doell (lament) and 
wept full faste, 

Their crowne of fraunce there they loste. 

Then went Arthour in to paryse, 

And toke the castell and the towne at his 
avyse. 

Worshuped be God of hys grete grace, 

That thus geueth fortune, and worshup to 
the reme (realm). 

Thanke ye hym all that beth on this place, 

And seyeth a Pater Noster wythout any 
beeme (noise). 

PATER NOSTER. 


Arthur having thus valiantly won 
Paris, turns his attention towards 
the conquest of France entire. He 
overruns the country with ease, dis- 
tributes sundry provinces among 
his faithful knights, and returns to 
Caerlyon to spend the Christmas in 
a joyous and befitting manner. 

At this point of the king’s life, 
another poet of a superior order, who 
probably used his pen in the end of 
the fourteenth or beginning of the 
fifteenth century, commenced his 
poem of “ Morte Arthure,” using the 
same authority as the writer from 
whom we have been quoting, and 
both writers departing little from 
“ Geoffrey's Chronicle.” The poem 
just quoted has been discovered in 
the Thornton MS., in the library of 
Lincoln Cathedral, the book itself 
being a diversified collection in En- 
glish and Latin, and known to have 
been copied by Robert Thorntor, 
archdeacon of Bedford, in the dio 
cese of Lincoln, about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. The “ Morte 
Arthure” was first published in 1847, 
Mr. J. O. Halliwell being editor. It 
was again edited by Rev. Mr. Perry, 
and published in 1865. And Mr. 
Edmond Brock has had the pleasure 
of seeing his edition issued in 1865, 
and again in 1871, under the patron- 
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age of the Early English Text Society. 
The lines are longer than those in 
the Marquis of Bath’s copy ; there 
is no attempt at rhyme, alliteration 
ruling throughout, and there is a 
decided superiority to the other poem 
in poetic phraseology and vigour of 
expression. However, long quota- 
tions are not desirable, as many 
words would be strange to the gene- 
ral reader, and even those which 
have continued the same as to sub- 
stance, are in many instances dis- 
guised by the old forms of spelling. 
River is spelled reware, runs rynnys, 
self se/uyne, royal ryalle, served se- 
ruyde, uncer vndyre. 

The poem was not written til! the 
Normans and English had got time 
to take kindly to each other, and 
foreign words had edged themselves 
into the society of native ones. 
Thus we find duspferes doing duty 
for douze pairs, and ercheuesques for 
archevesques (archbishops). Even 
in the other poem we find fi#z placed 
before Welsh patronymics instead 
of af or map; thus Fitz-Reis, Fitz- 
David, Fitz-Gryffeth. 

A few lines are quoted from the 
introductory portion of the longer 
poem to mark its orthography and 
metre, premising that Comlyche 
means comely, yl/ke every, J/enge 
abide, “fe leave, tende tenth, sem- 
blani splendour, se/couthe strange, 
whas was, manys mans, one on, &c. 


Bot on the chrystenmesday daye, when 
they were alle semblyde, 

That comlyche conquerour commaundez 
him selwyne, 

That ylke a lorde sulde lenge, and no lefe 
take, 

To (till) the tende day fully ware takynge 
to the ende. 

Thus one ryalle araye he helde his Rounde 
Table 

With semblant, and solace, and selcouthe 
metes. 

Whas neuer syche noblay in no manys 
tyme 

Mad in mydwynter in tha weste marchys. 

The brave king, having prepared 
for feasting and rest after his long 


spell of fighting, found he could no 
more commard happiness for ten 
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days than “Seged, king of Ethio- 
pia,” and thus he was disturbed as 
the Bath MS, relates. 


The thrydde day following 
Then coom new tiding, 
The while they sete at the mete 
Messgers were in y-lete. 
Well arayed in sooth they come, 
Y— send from Cite of Rome. 
Wyth lettres from the Emperoures, 
Whose name was Lucies. 
Thus ran the contents of the mis- 
sive: 
Lucius, the grete Emperour, 
To his enemy Arthour : . 
We wondereth of thy wodeness (folly), 
And also of thy madnesse. 
How darst thou any wise 
Against the Emperour thus aryse, 
And ryde on Remes (realmes) on eche wey, 
And make kynges to ¢he (thee) obey. 
Thu (thou) art wood (mad) on the Nolle 
(head) ; 
Thu hast scley (slain) owre cosyn Frolle. 
Thu schalt be tawzt (taught) at a schort 
day 
For to make such aray. 
Oure cosyn, Julius Cesar, 
Somme tyme conquered thar. 
To Rome thu owest hys trybut, 
We chargeth the to paye vs hyt ; 
We commandeth the on haste 
To pay our trybut faste. 
Thu hast scley Frolle in Fraunce, 
That hadde vnder vs there gouernaunce. 
We cémmandeth the in haste soone, 
That thu come to us at Rome, 
To underfang oure ordynaunce 
For thy disobedyaunce. 
As thu wold n=. iez2 thy lif, 
Tullfylle thys wythoute stryff. 


The British lords were so enraged 
at the tone of this letter that they 
would have slain the ambassadors. 
out of hand, but Arthur sternly in- 
terfered : 


“That (he said) were agenst all kynde, 
A messager to lete or bynde, 

I charge all men here 

For to make ham good chere.” 

And after Mete, sanz fayl, 

With hys lordes he had counsayl, 

And all assented thereto, 

Arthour to Rome scholde go, 

And they no wolde in his trauaylle 


‘With strenkth and good neuer fayle. 


Then Arthour wroot to Rome a lettre, 

Was (whose) sentence was somm-what 
byttere, 

And sayde in this manere 

As ye may hure here, 
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In the Thornton poem the lords 
look so truculent, and the king so 
terrible, that the ambassadors cower 
to the earth. Arthur reproaching 
them .for cowardice, one answers 
that they found it impossible to bear 
the terror inspired by his looks, 
Thou arte the lordlyeste ede [man] that 

euer I one [on] lukyde (looked), 
By lukynge with-owttyne lesse [lie] a lyone 
the [thou] semys. 

Arthur bids them be of good 
courage. No harm should be done 
to ambassadors by a Christian king. 
He gives his officers charge to see 
to the comfort of the Romans, and 
they are sumptuously fed and 
lodged. At the feast “ Barcheue- 
dys (boar’s heads) that ware 
bryghte burnyste with syluer” were 
served with venison fatted and 
wilde, “pacockes and plouers in 
platers of golde,” “ pygges of porke- 
despyne (porcupines), that pastu- 
rede never,” “grette swannes in 
silueryne chargeours,” hams and 
brawn, geese and bustards, “ with 


brestes of barowes (swine) that 
bryghte ware to schewe,” cranes and 


curlews craftily roasted, &c. The 
beverages were claret, Rynisch wine 
and Rochelle wines of Venice and 
Crete. 

In the Thornton MS. the Council 
held by Arthur and his knights is 
treated of at large, and the speeches 
of the petty kings and knights given 
at full length. “Every voice was 
for war,” and at the end of seven 
days the answer to Lucius’s demand 
was given by word of mouth. In 
the Bath MS. the king sends this 
written despatch :— 

Knoweth well, ye of Romayne, 

I am Kyng Arthour of Bretayne ; 

Fraunce y haue conquered hyt, 

I shall defende and kep hyt yut [yet]. 

I come to Rome as y am tryw 

To take my trybut to me dywe, 

But noon [none] there for to paye, 

By my werke ye schall asay ; 

For the meneeoent Constantyne 

That was the soon [son] of Elyne 
Helena], 

That was a Breton of this lond, 

Conquered Rome wyth his hond, 

And so ye oweth me trybut; 


Adieu to King Arthur ! 
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Y charge yow that ye pay me hyt. 

Also Maximian, kyng of Bretaigne, 

Conquered al France and Almayne [Gere 
many), 

Lombaraye, Rome, and Ytalye; 

By youre bokis ye may a-spye, 

Y am their Eyr [heir] and theyre lynage, 

I aske you my trywage. 

The British king dismisses the 
ambassadors with courteous words 
and gifts ; but in the Thornton MS. 
a most unseemly proceeding ensues. 
The chief of the embassy must 
travel to Sandwich in seven days 
(“sexty myle on a day.”) He must 
go along Watling Street (surely 
Sandwich was not seven times sixty 
miles from Caerlyon-on-Usk), and 
when night falls, tie his horse to a 
bush or tree, and there abide till 
morning. If he is found on the 
eighth day within the seas of Britain 
he shall be hung, and his “ body left 
for dogs to knaw.” 

This is a feature.in the poem en- 
tirely at variance with the chivalric 
and hospitable spirit which pervades 
the heroic tales of the middle ages. 
It excites little surprise that the dis- 
mayed senator thus answers— 

** Sir,” sais the senatour, ‘‘So Crist mot 
me helpe, 

Might I with wirchipe wyne awaye ones 
fonce], 

I sudde neuer fore Emperour that on erthe 
lenges, 

Efte [after] vnto Arthure ayere [go] one 
[on] syche nedys [business].” 

‘The senator and his people hav- 
ing reached Rome in safety, deliver 
their answer; and while the Emperor 
expresses his surprise at the impu- 
dence and arrogance of the petty 
prince, they tell him that Arthur is 
just the man to make good his boast. 

He seyde he wolde hyder come, 
And take trywage of all Rome. 
We dowteth last he wol do soo, 
For he ys myghty ynow ther too. 

But before the minstrel proceeds 
to describe the mighty preparations 
for war, he exhorts his nearers to 
say devoutly Pater Noster and Ave 
Mary, which they are accordingly 
supposed to do, their mentor lead- 
ing off the devotions. 

The great armament of Xerxes 
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488 Adieu to King Arthur! 


was scarcely superior in number and 
appointments to that set on foot by 
Lucius. He fixed on Germany for 
the battle-field, got a watch-tower 
erected on Mount St. Gothard, ap- 
pointed giants and mighty warriors 
to watch the passes of the moun- 
tains, and established another watch- 
tower on Mount St. Bernard. 

All the Orient is summoned to the 
aid of Rome. Indeand “ Ermonye 
(Armenia), through which Eufrates 
rynnys,” Arrabye, Damaske and 
Ramyat, Crete and Cappydos, Baby- 
lone and Baldak (Bagdad ?), Perce, 
Pamphyle, and Préter John’s coun- 
trie, and even Amazonia is sum- 
moned to send her fair warriors. 

The flour of the fayre folke of Amazonne’s 
lands. 

Among the warriors we find men- 
tion of those of Pullé and Pruys- 
lande. Were Polonia and Prussia 
known to British men of the thir- 
teenth century under their modern 
names? 

The country about Rome being 
all occupied with the mighty array 
(where did they get provisions suf- 
ficient), the emperor appointed sixty 
giants to be his body-guards. These 
arrogant beings, boasting demons 
for their sires and witches for their 
dams, disdained to bestride war 
horses as was natural. Their beasts 
were mighty camels with towers on 
their backs. 

Arthur is not dilatory on his side. 
He gathers in his tributary kings 
with their forces, appoints his queen 
Waynour (Guinevere) regent in his 
absence, gives her sole privilege of 
hunting in the season, and settles on 
his nephew Modred to be her lieu- 
tenant and champion guardian. She 
beseeches him to let her accompany 
him—so does Modred ; and when 
the queen meets refusal she falls 
into a swoon. ‘The original Gui- 
mevere was not the determinedly 
unfaithful wife described by the 
later manipulators of the Arthurian 
legends. 


2 Burlyche, noble. 





3 fromonde, monster (?). 
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The Bretons and their allies ar- 
rive in safety at Barflete, and there 
the chivalrous king hears a news 
which throws him into the deepest 
affliction. A giant, beside whom 
any giant of romance would appear 
to present some humane character- 
istics, has carried off the Duchess of 
Brittany, the lovely and virtuous 
Helena, and she is at the time 
crushed out of life by the hellish 
being, who dwells on the isolated 
mount off the coast. The monster 
is five cubits high, of huge propor- 
tions, beastly aspect, and strength 
beyond conception. His kirtle is 
fringed with the beards of kings, 
whom he has slain, and he is very 
anxious to secure Arthur’s beard to 
complete the baleful ornament. 

The king finds the giant stretched 
out before a huge fire, picking a 
man’s thigh-bone, upbraids him with 
his evil life, and calls him to com- 
bat. Before the fight commences, 
the bard of the Lincoln MS. de- 
votes several lines to the descriptive 
details of the monster’s organs, and 
members, and outward show, which 
for rough vigorous handling could 
hardly be surpassed. At the hero’s 
defiance he springs up, and seizing 
his club, comes down with a crush- 
ing blow which any other knight 
would have avoided by springing 
aside. Not so the prototype of 
“Jackt he Giant Queller.” 


The Kynge castes vp his schelde, and 
couers hym faire, 

And with his burlyche’ brande a box he 
hym reches, 

Ffulle butte in the frunt the fromonde? he 
hittes, 

That the burnyscht blade to the brayne 
rynnez. 

He [the giant] feyede* hys fiznamye with 
his foule hondes, 

And frappes faste at bys [Arthur's] face 
fersely ther— aftyre. 

The kynge chaungez hys fote, eschewes a 
lyttille ; 


Ne had he eschappede that choppe cheuede* 


had euylle. 
He folowes in fersely, and fastenesse a dint, 
Hye upe one the haunche with his hard 
wapyne, 


3 feyede, wiped. * cheuede, fared. 
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That he hilled! the swerde halfe a fote large 

The hott blode of the hulke? vnto the hylte 
wynnez. 

Then he romyede? and raredes and ruydly 
he strykez 

Ffulle at Arthure, and one the erthe hyttez 

A swerde lengthe with in the swarthe he 
swappez* at ones, 

That nere swounez® the kynge for swoughe® 
of hys dynttez. 

Bot yit the kynge sweperly full swythe’ he 
by swenker, 

Swappez in with the swerde that it the 
swange® brystedde,® 

Thane he castez the clubb, and the kynge 
hentez ;!° 

On the creeste of the cragg he caughte 
hyme in armez, 

And enclosez hyme clenly to cruschene hys 
rybbes ; 

So harde haldez he that hende, that nere 
hys herte brystez. 

Wrothely thai wrythyne, and wrystille to- 
gederz, 

Welters and walows™ ouer within thase 
buskez, !? 

Tumbelles, and turnes faste, and terez 
thaires wedez.}3 

Un-tenderly fro the toppe thai tiltine to- 
gederz, 

Whilome Arthure ouer, and other-while 
undyre. 

Ffro the heghe™ of the hylle unto the harde 
roche 

They feyne’ neuer areis they falle at the 
flode merkes. 

ButArthure with ane anlace!” egerly smyttez 

And hyttez ever in the hulke vp to the 
hiltez. 

The theeffe at the dede thrawe so throlyi® 
hym thryngez,!® 

That three rybbys in hys syde he thrystez 
in sundere. 


The monster being done to death, 
with every justice, poetical and 
otherwise, we give the conclusion in 
the more intelligible text of the 
Bath MS. 


Than he mad Bedewere 

To smyte of hys heed there ; 

To the [h]ost he dude hyt rynge, 
And theron was gret wondrynge. 

Hyt was sofh]joryble and so greet 
More than any horse heed 


1 hillid, hid, 

2 hulke, large, awkward 
3 ramyede, rarede, roared. 
* swappez, smites. 
5 swounez, swoons. 
® swoughe, wind-blast. 
7 sweperly, swythe, swiftly. 

swange, loins. 

® brystedde,broke,bursted. 
10 hent, seize. 
11 welters and walows, 

rolls and tumbles. 


16 are, ere. 


fo, too. 
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12 duskez, bushes. 

13 feres tharres wedes, tears 
their clothes. 

14 heghe, height. 

15 feyne, cease. 


17 anlace, a kind of dagger. 
18 ¢hroly, vehemently. 
19 thrynges, squeezes. 
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Than had Hoel [Helens Lord] joye ynowh, 
For that Arthour so hym sclowh ; 

And for a perpetual memorie 

He made a chapell of Seynt Marye 

In the hulle vpon the pleyne, 

Wyth-inne that the tumbe of Eleyne ; 
And that name wythoute nay 

Hyt bereth yut in-to this day. 

Now ys an ende of this thynge, 

And Arthour hath nyw tydynge. 


There is evident in these two 
poems a much more religious spirit 
than in any of the Arthuryan legends 
as left by the Norman trouvéres. In 
the Bath MS. the writer either ex- 
horts his audience to kneel and say 
a Pater Noster and Ave Maria at 
times for the weal and success of the 
Christian warriors, or insinuates that 
his good characters performed the 
duty in person. Now, when the 
ravager is slain, the gratitude of the 
erewhile wretched neighbours of the 
giant of Mont St. Michel is fervent. . 
ly rendered to God and the cham- 
pion who was made the instrument 
of their deliverance. 

Before the comlyche kynge they knelyed 
alle at ones. 

**Welcom oure liege lorde ; to” lang has 
thou duellyde,”! 

Gouvernour vndyr Gode graytheste and 
noble, 

To whame grace es graunted and gyffene 
at his wille. 

Thow has in thy realtee** reuengyde thy 
pople ; 

Thurghe helpe of thy hande thyme enmyse 
are struyede, 

That has thy renkes** ouerronne and refte 
theme theire childyre ; 

Whas™ neuer reume” owte of araye so 
redyly releuede ” 

Thane the conquerour cristenly carpez®® to 
hys pople, 

“ Thankes Gode ;” quod he, ‘‘ of this gracey 
and no gome”’ elles ; 

Ffor it was neuer manas dede bot myghte 
of Hym selfene, 

Or myracle of hys Modyre,”® that mylde 
es”® tille® alle.” 


°3 renke, man. 

°* whas, was. 

23 reume, realm. 

°6 carpes, speaks. 

7 ps anes ), man. 

% Modyre, mother (the 
Blessed Virgin.) 

29 ¢s, is. 

% fille, to, as in modem 
Scotch. 


°1 ducliyde, tarried awry- 
3 rvealtee, royalty. 





















































































































































































































































































490 Adieu lo King Arthur ! 


The good king orders all the 
giant’s property to be distributed 
among the poor, and then,— 


He comande hys cosyne with knyghtlyche 
wordez 


To make a kirk on the cragg, ther the 
corse lenges, 

And a couent there-in, Criste for to serfe, 

In mynde of that martyre, that in the 
monte rystez. 

But messengers arrive in hot 
haste from the Lord Marischal of 
France, to acquaint King Arthur 
with the ravages which the Emperor 
of Rome and his allies, the Soldan, 
the giants, and the rest are making 
on the country. Immediately Sir 
Boyce, SirGawaine, SirGryme, Sir Be- 
ryl, and Bedwere the cupbearer, are 
despatched to stay the Roman from 
his unchristian proceedings. And 
“now they graithe (get ready) them 
to go, theis galyarde knyghttes, all 
gleterande in gold, appone grete 
stedes,” and gaining a hill near the 
hostile-encampment, they behold all 
its bravery enlivened by the blasts 
of trumpets made out of o/yphantes 
horns,—the only time perhaps, in 
which the ivory tusk of the elephant 
was made to discourse sweet music. 
Thus were their eyes entertained :— 


Palaises proudliche pyghte,! that palyd? 
ware ryche, 


Of palle and of purpure with precyous 
stones, 


Pensels,? and pomelle* of ryche prince 


armez, 
Pighte in the playne mede, the pople to 
schewe. 

An entertainment has just been 
prepared for the great Emperor 
and— 

They saw hyme, and the sowdane, and 
senatours many 

Seke® to warde asale® with sextene kynges, 

Syland’ softely in, swetely by them selfene, 

To sowpe with that souerayne ffulle sel- 
couthe® metes. 

Our readers are already acquaint- 
ed with the unceremonious mode in 
which King Zstmere and his brother 
Adler intruded on the dinner-hour 


1 pyghte, pitched. 
2 palyd, paled, encircled. 
3 pensils, pennons. 





* pomelle, gilt ball on a 
flagstaff. 
5 seke, proceed. 
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of Sir Bremyr the King of Spain. 
(See Percy’s Reliques.) 
King Estmere stabled his steed 
So fair at the proud hall board, 


The froth that came from his bridle-bit 
Lit on Sir Bremyr’s beard. 


Even as unceremoniously did Sir 
Gawaine and his brother knights 
beard Sir Lucius in his dining-halk 
in presence of the Soudane and the 
other proud allies, and forbade him 
in his king’s name to do further 
deeds of wastryffe. The Emperor, 
much incensed, utters mortal defi- 
ance to the Briton king, and says 
that he would, only for the reverence 
due to heralds and public messen- 
gers, inflict instant death on the 
proud speaker. Gawayne utters the 
wish dearest to his heart, z¢., that 
he might have Sir Lucius before him 
in Graith, and be allowed to do his 
worst on him. Sir Gayous, the 
uncle of the Emperor, being much 
incensed at Sir Gawayne for his lack 
of respect, bitterly upbraids him, 
and the next moment his head is 
swept off by the sword of the hot- 
headed Briton. 

The Norman trouvéres imparted 
a spirit of courtesy to their versions 
of the Breton legends which the 
originals did not possess. The be- 
haviour of the warriors who figure in 
the Myvyrian poems and the tales 
in the A/abinogion are by no means 
of the courteous chivalric cast of that 
of the same heroes as they passed 
through the imagination of Robert 
de Borron or Chretien of Troyes. 
These minstrels would shudder at 
the idea of that pearl of courtesy, 
Sir Gawayne beheading a knight— 
nay, the very uncle of the Roman 
Emperor—in that potentate’s pre- 
sence. Traces of the abrupt and 
rough demeanour of the characters 
in the ancient British lays reappear 
in these Early English poems. 

Sir Gawaine’s rash and unpardon- 


§ sale, dining-hall. 
7 syland, sideling. 
8 selcouthe, rare. 
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able act renders a further delay in 
the sale of the Emperor unadvisable. 
The British knights fling themselves 
on their horses, and dash through 
the Guards, They are pursued, but 
several of the Romans are slain. 
Their chiefs return, but some thou- 
sands still chase the “ lawless men,” 
who finally are relieved by an am- 
bush of their own people. If early 
audiences were not hearty admirers 
of descriptions of skirmishes and 
deeds done in pitched battles, they 
would soon have wearied of the suc- 
cession of fights maintained by the 
retiring Britons and the pursuing 
Romans, till Arthur’s camp was 
reached. In one of the méeces Sir 
Boyce was taken prisoner, but again 
freed by Sir Gawaine and his daunt- 
less followers, and for joy— 


Thane the Bretones boldely braggene’ 
theire tromppez, 

And fore blisse of Sir Boyce was broghte 
owtte of bandez, 

Boldly in batelle they bere doune knyghtes ; 

With brandez of broune stele they brettened? 
may lez, 

They stekede 3 stedys in stoure* with stelene 
wapynes, 

And alle stewede® with strenghe that stode 
them agaynes. 
Sir Idrus aided by “sextene 
knyghtes,” makes a vigorous attack 
on the opposing chief, the senatour— 
Sodanly in a soppe® they sett in at ones, 
Foaynes’ faste at the fore breste with flaw- 
mande swerdez 

And feghttes faste att the fronte freschely 
thare aftyre ; 

Ffelles® fele® on the felde appone® the fer- 
rere syde, |? 

Ffey'* on the faire felde by the fresche 
strandez, 

Arthur is gladdened by the safe 
return of his peerless champions, 
one only, Sir Ewayne, being serious- 
ly hurt. The “cheeffe chaunche- 


1 braggene, blow. 
2 dbrettende, battered. 
3 steked, pierced. 


Adieu to King Arthur? 


13 fey, dead or fated to 
di 
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lere” of Rome and the senatour 
Peter, are brought in prisoners, 
along with sundry paynim knights, 
and sent on to Paris to be carefully 
guarded there. 

Next a detachment of Britons 
proceed to Chartres under the com- 
mand of Sir Cador and Sir Clegys, 
but they are waylaid by a large force 
of Romans. An earl of the party 
loudly upbraids Arthur for his ambi- 
tion, but he is boldly answered by 
Sir Clegys, who prays of his courtesy 
to indulge him with three courses. 
The King of Surry (Syria) insinuates 
that Sir Clegys may perhaps not be 
in condition to brag of noble an- 
cestry ; but he asserts that his fore- 
fathers fought at Troy, as honour- 
able a boast in the days of chivalry 
as “coming over with William the 
Bastard” is in ours. 


Myne armez are of ancestrye enueryde 
with lordez, 

And has in bauere bene borne sene Sir 
Brute!* tyme 

At the cité of Troy that tyme was en- 
segede ;}5 

Oft seene in 
knyghttes, 

Ffro the Borghte!® broghte vs and alle oure 
bolde elders 

To Bretayne!’ the braddere’® within chip- 
pe-burdez.!9 


The enemy being in overwhelm- 
ing numbers, Sir Clegys advises Sir 
Cador to draw away his men ; but he 
addresses his words to deaf ears. 


‘* Nay,” quod Cador, “ So me Criste helpe, 

It ware schame that we sholde shone” for 
so lytylle. 

Sir Lancelott sall neuer laugh that with 
the kyng lenges,” 

That I suld lette my way for lede apone 
erthe.”* 

I sall be dede and undone ar**I here dreche™ 

Ffor drede ofany doggesonne in yone* dym 
schawes. 


asawtte with certayne 


19 chippe -burdez, 


ship- 
board. 


* stource, struggle. 
5 stewed, enclosed. 
6 soppe, crowd. 
7 ffaynes, fences. 
® felles, fell. 

R Jele, many. 

appone, upon. 
uu i all 


e. 

13 enueryde, distinguished 
or connected ? 

14 Sir Brute, Brutus,grand- 
son of Eneas. 

13 ensegede, besieged. 

16 borghte, Burgh of Troy? 

17 Britain proper as distin- 

guished from Brittany. 
18 braddere, broader. 


20 shone, shun. 

21 fenges, lies, abides. 

22 lede apone erthe, man 
on earth. 

3 ar, ere. 


4 dreche, tarry, abide. 


% yous, yon Schawee. 


woods, 
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The King of Lebé (Lybia) does 
great execution among the British 
knights, but is at last slain by Sir 
Cador, and the King of Syria, wish- 
ing to avenge his loss, is taken pri- 
soner. The paynims, being left with- 
out generals fly, and the British 
knights return to Arthur to report 
progress. 

Arthur sheds bitter tears on find- 
ing that Sir Beryll and thirteen 
other good knights have perished, 
and bestows considerable blame on 
Sir Cador. He defends his conduct 
with dignity, the king retracts his 
harsh expressions, gives him due 
honour, and orders a great feast to 
be prepared for the gallant survivors. 

Sir Lucius resolves, for no reason 
sufficiently apparent, to betake him- 
self and his forces into Saxony, and 
there spend his time in feasting and 
jollity, till Sir Leo and the lords of 
Lombardy rejoin him ; but the wise 
British king, learning his intention, 
steals a march, gets into Saxony 
before him, and invests the city (?) 
Sir Lucius, approaching, finds the 
defiles occupied by the Britons, 
determines not to fly, but sets up 
his great standard, the Golden 
Dragon, and he and his nobles, and 
his pagan allies, fall to eating and 
drinking as if Arthur was on the 
west side of Dover Straits. The 
poet here probably nodded over his 
work. Arthur's great ensign was 
the Golden Dragon, and Sir Lucius 
vaunted the eagle, as any schoolboy 
could have told him. 

We have no space for the various 
hand-to-hand combats that ensue. 
However, a word must be bestowed 
on the giants before spoken of. 
These make terrible destruction 
among the western men, the chief 
destroyer being Golypas, till Arthur 
comes to the rescue. 





1 pgreuyde most, did most 


§ sessydye 
injury. 


2 carpe to thy ferys, talk 7 wathely, 
to thy equals. verely. 
3 Zo, too. 8 waresche, 


* hete, assure. 
5 sehyre, sure, trusty. 


Adieu to King Arthur ! 


ceased they never. 


* mone, shall, must. 
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He clekys owte colbrande [his sword] full 
clenlyche burneschte, 

Graythes hyme to Golapas that greuyde 
moste,? 

Kuttes hym euene by the knees clenly in 
sondyre. 

**Come dewne,” quod the kynge, ‘and 
karpe to thy ferys.? 

Thowe arte to* hye by the halfe, I hete* the 
in trouthe. 

Thow sall be hansomere in hye with the 
helpe of my Lorde.” 

With that stelene brande he strake ofe his 
hede ; 

Sterynly in that stoure he strykes another ; 

Thus he settes on seuene with his sekyre® 
knyghttes, 

Whylles sexty ware seruede soo sessede 
they neuer,® 

And thus at the joynenyge the geauntez are 
dystroyede. 

Among the losses sustained by 
the Britons on -that eventful day, 
must be reckoned the death of Sir 
Cayous, killed by a felon blow from 
behind, while he was sternly en- 
gaged with a knight in front. In 
the passing away of the estimable 
champion the poet had an oppor- 
tunity of illustrating the three great 
motives by which the model knight 
was actuated,—piety to God and 
the saints, devotedness to the ladies, 
and love of warlike glory. 

He [Sir Cayous] weyndes to the wyese 
kyng, and wynly hym gretes ;— 

‘*T am wathely’ woundide, waresche® mone® 
I neuer. 

Wirke now thy wirchipe as the worlde askes, 

And brynge me to beryelle byd I no more. 

Grete wele my ladye the qwene, yife the 
werlde happyne, 

And alle the burliche burdes’® that to hir 
boure lenges, 

And my worthily weife that wrethide!® me 
neuer. 

Bid hire fore hir wyrchipe wirk for my 
saulle.” 

The kynges confessour come with Criste 
in his handes, 

Ffor to comforthe the knyghte, kend’® hym 
the wordes. 

The knyghte coueride on his knees with a 
kaunt!* herte, 

And caughte his Creatoure that comforthes 
vs alle. 


10 burliche durdes, beau- 
tiful ladies. 

11 Jenges, belongs, abides. 

12 wrethide, angered. 

8 kend, told. 

14 kaunt, courageous. 


they neuer, 
wightly, se- 
be healed. 
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Maddened by the loss of his 
trusty knight, King Arthur carries 
destruction into the ranks of the 
Romans, well seconded by Sir 
Gawayne, who cuts a lane through 
the enemy in order that he may 
assail the emperor. In the grim 
stoure Sir Bedwere is slain, but the 
foe effect little after that great in- 
jury. Arthur gets at last to close 
quarters with Lucius, and slays him, 
and the victory is secured. 

Though the stirring actions of 
the poem are detailed with remark- 
able vigour and descriptive power, 
anything approaching sublimity is 
never attained, nor even attempted. 
The most stirring and sensational 
actions and situations are attended 
by some trifling or common adjuncts, 
which, indeed, lend an air of vrai- 
semblance to the narrative, but 


mightily detracts from any preten- 
sion to epic solemnity. 

Thus the fight between the em- 
peror and the king is told in as un- 
dignified terms as a penny-a-liner 


would chronicle a combat between 
a sweep and a dustman: 


The emperour thane egerly at Arthure he 
strykes, 

Awkward! on the umbrere,? and eagerly hym 
hyttes. 

The nakyde swerde at the nese® noyes hym 
sare, 

The blode of the bolde kynge ouer the 
breste rynnys, 

Beblede* at the brode schelde and the 
bryghte mayles. 

Oure bolde kyng bowes the blonke® be the 
bryghte brydylle, 

With his burlyche® brande a buffette hym 
reches, 

Thourghe the brene and the breste with his 
bryghte wapyne ; 

O-slante’ doune fro the slote® he slyttes at 
ones, 


There can be no question but that 
the king has got much annoyance, 
and suffered extremely for the loss 
of his favourite knights. Never- 
theless he should not have permitted 


1 awkward, askew. 7 

2 umbrere, vizor. 

3 nese, nose. 

* deblede, made bloody. 
5 dlonke, horse. 

6 burlyche, grand. 


o-slante, slantingly. - 
5 slote, pit of the stomach. 
® bownne, ready. yielded 
10 one lofte, aloft. 
1) schouene, shaved. 


such severity to be used once the 
resistance ceased. Neither should 
he have suffered such a disgrace as. 
below related, to be inflicted on 
noble Roman senators when grant- 
ing their lives, and commissioning 
them to convey to Rome the em- 
balmed body of the emperor on his 
olyphante, and the bodies of his 
chiefs on camels. 
Thane the bannerettez of Bretayne broghte 
theme to tentes ; 


There barbours were bownne® with basyns 
one lofte ;1° 


With warme watyre I wys they wette 
theme fulle sone. 


They schouene!! thes schalkes!? schappely 
ther-aftyre, 


To rekkene thes Romaynes recreaunt and 
yoldene,13 


Ffor-thy schoue they theme to schewe for 
skomfite of Rome. 

Arthur might now be said to be 
at the summit of fortune’s wheel, 
and had he been satisfied to settle 
his conquests, and return to comfort 
and peace in Britain, might have 
averted misfortune from himself and 
his queen, but really the good king 
was no more exempt from ambition 
than Julius Cesar, Alexander, or 
the first Napoleon. Havjng given 
honourable burial to Sir Bedwere at 
Bayonne, and Sir Cayous at Caen (?), 
he must reduce the rebellious Duke 
of Lorraine, after which he will es- 
tablish good order in Lombardy, 
and finally chastise the Turks. He 
lays siege to Metz, and having need 
of forage, sends Sir Gawaine to seek 
it. 

In this quest the knight just 
named is attacked by a strange 
warrior, and a dreadful fight ensues, 
so much so that each seems to be 
wounded to death. In this strait 
the stranger says he has a balsam 
which he will share with his antago- 
nist, provided he procures a con- 
fessor for him. Sir Gawaine readily 
agrees. 


schalke, man. 
13 yoldene, submissive, 


14 forthy, therefore. 
13 schoue, share. 
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As often happens in romance, the 
knights forget their urgent needs, 
and after the fashion of Homer’s 
heroes, question each other on the 
subject of ancestry. The unknown 
reveals everything connected with 
himself. His name is Sir Priamus, 
of Rome ; his father having rebelled, 
has won a kingdom for himself. He 
is right in descent from Alexander 
the Great, and the uncle of his great 
grandfather was Sir Ector of Troy. 
He also boasts of family connec- 
tion with the great Jewish warriors, 
Joshua and Judas Maccabeus. When 
Gawaine’s turn comes, laying truth 
on one side, he says he is only a 
groom of the chambers to the king, 
burnishes his armour, brushes his 
doublets, makes, himself generally 
useful, and so pleases his master 
that he made him a yeoman at Yule 
and gave him a hundred pounds. 

* Ah,” said the astonished rela- 
tive of Sir Hector of Troy, “ Giffe 
his knaues be syche his knyghttes 
are noble ; theres no kynge vndyre 
Criste may kempe (fight) with him 
one.” Sir Gawaine, pitying his 
mortification at being worsted by a 
mere valet, acknowledges the truth, 
brings him to his foraging party, and 
they are unarmed in order to their 
cure. 

A vial of gold is taken from the 
girdle of the strange knight. This 
vial is full of the flour of the four 
streams that issue out of paradise, 
and that flour consists of the sub- 
stances of the fruit which falls in 
these streams from the trees : hence 
its virtue. 

Sir Priamus deserts his party, and 
joins Sir Gawaine and the Britons. 
Metz is taken, Lorraine subjected, 
and, after some further triumphs, the 
king is enjoying existence in the 
pleasant clime of Tuscany, receiving 
ambassadors, and indulging in bright 
anticipations of a coronation by the 
Pope in one of the great basilicas of 
Rome. But in the night-watches he 
is sadly troubled with a vision of 
Lady Fortune, upon whose silver 
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chair he is invited to sit after the 
other eight worthies of the world 
have been removed from it in suc- 
cession. ‘These were Alexander, 
Hector, and Julius Czesar—Pagans ; 
Joshua, David, and Judas Maccha- 
beus—Hebrews ; Arthur, Charle- 
magne, and Godfrey of Bulloigne, 
Christians of the future. 

After the capricious goddess has 
first flattered and luxuriously treated 
the hero, all at once her countenance 
changed towards him. He is flung 
from his silver seat, and crushed 
under her wheel, from which he 
awakes in an agony of fear. A philo- 
sopher warns him that he has seen 
his best days, encourages him to 
make his peace with God, and pre- 
pare for death. The news of the 
usurpation of his kingdom by his 
treacherous nephew, Modred, and 
of the same wretch forcing Queen 
Guenevere to share his bed and 
his throne, comes to his ears imme- 
diately after. - 

Nothing is now to be done but 
cross the sea in all haste, and punish 
the traitor. Sir Gawaine, through 
eagerness and burning desire to 
avenge the wrongs done to his be- 
loved and revered king, assails the 
forces of Modred with a handful of 
men, attacks the arch traitor, and 
severely wounds him, but is forced 
back by the multitude, and he finally 
sinks on a heap of foemen slain by 
his own hands. There is still enough 
of the Christian knight left in Mo- 
dred to inflict remorse on his heart 
as he contemplates the loyal knight, 
the faithful adherent of his betrayed 
uncle now extended powerless. He 
feels that he cannot avoid his merited 
fate, and writes to Guenevere to 
make her escape into Ireland. In- 
stead of following the wicked man’s 
advice, she repairs to Glastonbury 
and becomes a nun. 

Arthur’s grief is most poignant on 
arriving on the field which saw the 
last of his devoted knight. Modred 
would have avoided an engagement 
with his implacable uncle and sove- 
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reign, but he cannot avoid his doom. 
On the field of Camlan he was forced 
to come to blows. Driven to bay, 
he fought with the reckless hardi- 
hood inspired by despair, and after 
receiving his death-blow from Caéi- 
burn, Arthur’s sword, he inflicted, 
with all his collected force, a wound 
from which Arthur felt he was not 
to recover. ‘The great king, having 
accomplished his determined object, 
turned all his care to secure the suc- 
cession of his nephew Constantine, 
and the salvation of his own soul. 
He ordered himself to be conveyed 
to Glastonbury, but finding himself 
unable to reach this religious house, 
he rested at a manor, urgently re- 
quested a confessor, and received 
the last sacraments. The poet, appa- 
rently much affected for the death 
of his hero, thus sketches the woeful 
obsequies :— 
Alle was buskede in blake, birdes [ladies[ 
and othire, 
That schewede at 
sylande teres ; 

Whas neuer so sorrowfulle a syghte sene in 
theire tyme. 

Thus endes kiage Arthure as auctors 
alegges, 

That was of Ectores blude, the kynge sone 
of Troy, 

And of Sir Pryamous the prynce, praysede 
in erthe. 

Ffro thethene [thence] broghte"the Bretons 
alle hys bold eldyrs 

In-to Bretayne the brode as the Bruytte 
[chronicle] tells. 


the sepulture with 


The epitaph provided for the 
noble king by his bards, ran thus— 
Hic jacet Arthurus, Rex guondam, 
Rexque futurus. “ Were rests ArR- 
THUR, King that was, King that 
shall be.” The good scribe of the 
“Morte Arthure ” did not fail to add 
his name to the end of his MS., and 
to invoke a blessing for himself, as 
was the rule with all our ancient 
scribes, Saxon and Celtic,—excel- 
lent men who have laid the men of 
letters of all after-ages under such 
obligations. Worthy fellow-labour- 
ers and associates of Robert of 
Thornton and all of his class, are 
the acting members of the Early 
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English Society and every existing 
body, who are actively employed in 
preserving, for ourselves and_ our 
descendants, the curious or valuable 
literary relics of our ancestors. The 
zeal, and diligence, and care of Mr. 
Furnivall and the other editors of 
the Early English productions can 
scarcely be surpassed. 

The two poems under notice are 
distinguished from the Norman- 
French lays on the same and similar 
subjects, by the absence of the erotic 
element, whether innocent or the 
reverse. In this they show to much 
advantage when contrasted with the 
lays of the trouvéres, to whom cri- 
minal intrigues and amorous adven- 
tures were so welcome at all times, 
Another difference is owing to the 
total neglect of fays, ‘‘ Ladies of the 
Lake,” and other spiritual beings of 
their kind, with regard to the heal- 
ing of the wounded knights and 
their general well-being. The Bri- 
tish champions are faithful and 
pious, and commend their deeds to 
heaven ; but no special intervention 
of saint or angel occurs through 
either poem. 

In the original Norman-French 
poems, Arthur is rather inferior as a 
mere combatant to Sir Gawaine and 
Sir Launcelot. In the popular 
minstrelsy devoted to Robin Hood, 
that outlaw-chief is not equal to 
Little John or Will Scarlett at the 
quarter-staff or broad-sword. Fionn 
Mac Cumhail yields in skill and 
strength of arm to his grandson 
Osgur, and to Diarmuidh of the 
Beauty Spot. Charlemagne is not 
so redoubtable in “ battle and con- 
flict” as his nephew Orlando. Still 
these chiefs of national legends ex- 
cel their knights in dignity, courtesy, 
beneficence, and magnanimity. In 
the two poems just considered it is 
not so. Arthur is scarcely as mag- 
nanimous or merciful as he is ex- 
hibited by the trouvéres; but in 
personal prowess he is unapproach- 
able. None of the national poems 
end in the happy style of a fireside 





The Legend of Dunstan. 


tale. Arthur only survives his best 
knights to perish on the field of 
Camlan ; Orlando perishes at Ron- 
cesvalles ; Robin Hood is treacher- 
ously done to death ; the heroes of 
the Nibelungen Lied end their 
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career most tragically; Fionn Mac 
Cumhail is assassinated ; the peer- 
less Diarmuidh is torn by an enchant- 
ed boar ; and Osgur, with the rest of 
the surviving Fians of Erin meet 
their fate at the fatal fight of Gavra. 


THE LEGEND OF DUNSTAN. 


Saint Dunstan he flourished his amateur tongs,— 
“Tis labour, ’tis labour, that conquers all wrongs.” 
He blew up his furnace to fashion a hinge,— 

“ No man who can work to the devil need cringe.” 
He took up his hammer to work at the bar, 

When outside the smithy a voice cried “ha! ha!” 
He muttered a prayer ’gainst the power of evil, 
And when he looked up, he was faced by the devil. 


“You said,” cried the devil, “ ’tis labour that wins ; 

That a man who can work is absolved from his sins : 
A crowbar I want, and three skeleton keys ;— 

Now prove your own precept by making me these.” 

The saint took the tongs that were hot from the fire, 
Shouted “Satan avaunt !” and anathemas dire, 

And crying, “thou falsest of devilish foes !” 

He seized him, and held him quite fast by the nose. 


But if Dunstan had virtue, the devil had power,— 

“ Tf you won't work my evil,” he said, with a glower, 

“ If you won’t make my crowbar and skeleton keys 
You shall work till you do: you may do as you please.” 
So although Dunstan died, and was buried full deep, 
And churches were built over where he should sleep, 
The roar of his furnace still answers the search,} 

In the north-eastern corner of Avalon Church. 


Glastonbury. 


blowing of a forge. 


1 In this hollow corner, if you listen, you will hear a noise exactly like the regular 
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A TALE, IN SEVEN CHAPTERS, 


—_—oo 


CHAPTER IV. 


I WIN AND LOSE. 


Sap, doubtful, and mentally weary, 
I returned on board. After that 
night the weather suddenly changed, 
as it so often does near the equinox, 
from serenity, brilliancy, and calm- 
ness, to become squally, uncertain, 
and wet. There was now little at- 
traction for me on shore. Lady 
Carville was gone; the balls and 
parties were over, Marion was never 
to be seen. As usual, I tried to 
throw a little excitement into my 
existence by contending with ail 
sorts of rough weather ; but I began 
to think that I had not quite a right 
to risk the lives of my crew in so 
doing; and the bowsprit of the 
“ Aurora” being at length carried 
away by a clumsy coaster in a heavy 
gale of wind, as soon as a temporary 
one could be fitted, and the weather 
moderated a little, I took her round 
to Southampton, and laid her up for 
the winter. 

I whiled away the time, between 
leaving Avonmouth and the com- 
mencement of the yachting season, 
alternately at Paris and Vienna. It 
was at the latter capital that I saw 
in the Zimes the appointment of my 
friend, Alberie Grey, as first -lieu- 
tenant of a ship on the African sta- 
tion; and that made me think of 
Avonmouth, and determined meagain 
to spend the latter part of the en- 
suing summer on the west coast of 
England. 

Glad to find myself once more 
afloat in my own beautiful yacht, as 
soon as the season was sufficiently 
advanced, I went into the North 


Sea, and up as high as the North 
Cape, before I put my intentions 
respecting the western regattas into 
execution. 

A sense of nervous anxiety grew 
upon me as we entered Avonmouth 
Bay. lt was early in an August 
morning that we rounded the west 
cape. A light grey mist lay on the 
cliff and the sea. As the sun rose 
higher a small space round the yacht 
was flooded with golden'light. Then 
the illumination spread further and 
further. One by one the headlands 
threw off their dewy veils, and shone 
out in their brightest colours, In 
the deep-green combes the mists 
lingered longest ; but as we opened 
them, each became clearer than the 
last, and finally the inner cone of 
Avonmouth shone out in such match- 
less beauty of tint that I ceased to 
regret the glories of the summer 
night in the Norwegian fiords. 

As we approached the town the 
masts of twenty or thirty yachts shot 
up amidst the dark-wooded hills ; 
others were cruising about, their 
white sails gleaming in the golden 
light, and others, not intended to 
take part in the regatta, were moored 
in the roadstead, with many-coloured 
flags extended from topmast-head to, 
bow and stern. Banners and stream- 
ers were seen fluttering on the hills 
and round the harbour ; gaily-dressed 
crowds were already asseinbled on 
the heights, guns were fired at inter- 
vals, and the sound of bells swelled 
and sunk upon the light air. 

Bells have always a saddening 
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effect upon me. I thought, too, 
with sorrow, upon my old school- 
fellow, Grey, and Marion Earnes- 
cliffe, and of their broken loves, and 
of the mystery of the handsome 
curate, which seemed to imply a 
want of truth and honour in Marion. 
This thought recalled other ideas, 
sadly personal to myself, and I de- 
termined, after going ashore, to 
make certain arrangements for the 
race, to sail myself in the yacht 
during its continuance, that I might 
indulge my recollections in solitude 
and silence. 

It was late in the evening when 
we re-entered the harbour. The 
“ Aurora” had behaved beautifully, 
and had made me the very unthank- 
ful owner of a magnificent gold cup, 
and my crew sharers in a handsome 
sum of money. After we had an- 
chored, I told my man, Ross, to pre- 
pare everything for dressing in my 
cabin. 

“Sir?” said the man, in utter 
astonishment. 

“ Are you deaf?” returned I, “I 
wish to dress, immediately ; I am 
going to the Regatta Ball.” 

“ The ball, sir!” said Ross, whom 
long attendance upon me, and my 
own indolence combined, to render 
that greatest of nuisance, a privileged 
servant. 

“You have not been at a ball 
this twelvemonth !” 

“ Perhaps not, sirrah ; that is no 
affair of yours. Do as I bid you di- 
rectly,” said I. 

And to the ball I went, and soon 
found myself standing, as I had 
done a year before, among the pil- 
lars which supported the orchestre. 

“ How do you do, Lord Geraldin ; 
Tm decidedly glad to see you,” 
said Mr. Shaw, who, next to the 
other monosyllable, Forde, was to 
me the most objectionable individual 
in the neighbourhood. 


“ And | am delighted to renew my" 


acquaintance with Mr. Shaw,” re- 
turned I, with marked emphasis on 
the last word but one. 
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“You wiil find all your old friends 
here,” continued he, nothing abashed, 
“except, indeed, poor Grey! poor 
fellow! he could not stand it—he 
was obliged to go to sea. Too bad, 
my lord—really too bad !” 

A foolish laugh formed an appro- 
priate conclusion to that which 
seemed to me the speech of an idiot. 

All the curiosity with which it in- 
spired me, however, could not over- 
come the disgust which I felt for 
the man who had uttered it. I saw 
that Shaw wished to elevate himself 
by an apparent intimacy with me ; 
and, without replying, I left him to 
join some acquaintances at a dis- 
tance from the door. 

“Have you spoken to Miss 
Earnescliffe yet?” said one of them, 
after the first greetings were over. 
“ Poor girl, she looks dreadfully ill ; 
she has been drooping, they say, 
ever since some one left the neigh- 
bourhood. It is easy to see that 
her good spirits are assumed to hide 
the wound in her heart.” 

“ Ah, you're a sad fellow, St. 
Clare !” said another. ‘‘ Poor Grey! 
he was obliged to go to the Coast of 
Africa, in order to catch the fever 
and die. But I hear from Forde, 
who corresponds with him, that he 
has consoled himself with the daugh- 
ter or niece of the governor of Cape 
Coast Castle, or Sierra Leone—I 
forget which.” 

“You speak in riddles,” said I, 
quite confounded by all this raillery. 
“ J will ask Miss Earnescliffe herself 
to give me the mot of the enigma, 
Here she is!” 

“ How do you do, Miss Earnes- 
cliffe. Iam very happy to meet you 
at Avonmouth once more.” 

Miss Earnescliffe bowed to me 
coldly. She did not even offer to 
shake hands, but passed on with the 
gentleman with whom she had been 
dancing, with so reserved an air that 
I felt hurt and mortified to the 
greatest degree. I retreated again 
to my pillar, regretting extremely 
that Lhadbr.' —hrough my usually 
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retired habits in order to come to 
the assembly, and half inclined to 
believe that some unaccountable 
snistake had led me into a lunatic 
asylum, instead of a ball-room. 

A number of young men were 
clustered round the columns; they 
could not see me, nor could I dis- 
cern the features of some of those 
who stood nearest to me, as they 
were hidden by the wreaths that 
garlanded the portico. As I am 
taller than most men, I obtained 
a coup Geil of the ball-room, and 
the party there assembled, and also 
was compelled to hear all that was 
said near me. 

The “ Dissyllables,” as I always 
mentally called Forde and Shaw, 
who were fast friends, were standing 
at no great distance. 

“What a conceited fellow St. 
Clare is!” said Shaw. “ He won't 
talk at all now, though we were so 
intimate last year.” 

“T always told you he was as 
proud as Lucifer himself,” returned 
Forde ; “but your intimacy with 
him was invisible to any eyes but 
your own.” 

“T think I shall cut him,” said 
Shaw, with a very self-important air ; 
“ he behaved so ill to Mr. Grey about 
Miss Earnescliffe.” 

“Grey had too much sense to 
think of her after what I told him of 
the style in which Lord Geraldin 
talked to her, really as a new ac- 
quaintance! I let him into a few 
secrets as to that plausible fellow’s 
doings. If ever he sees a pretty girl 
he is never satisfied till he makes 
all the world aware that she is in 
love with him, and that he laughs at 
her and deserts her. You see that 
was just the case with Marion 
Earnescliffe.” 

“Ah, yes, she let him flirt with 
her as much as he pleased, and so 
she lost Grey. 

“ €°Tis well to be off with the old love 

Before you are on with the new.’ ” 
said the sententious Mr. Shaw. 

“ After all, it is not so certain that 
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Grey ever cared for her. He amused 
himself by coquetting with her, like 
St. Clare did. She'll never, marry 
now. There are some ugly stories 
afloat about Lord Geraldin, which 
make him a very detrimental person, 
to hang about a girl as he did about 
Miss Earnescliffe,” resumed Forde. 

“ And is Grey really going to be 
married ?” said Shaw. 

“‘T should say not, Shallow!” re- 
turned Forde, who always bullied 
Shaw, “ seeing that he is, no doubt, 
already married. I shall go and 
tell Miss Earnescliffe the pleasant 
news.” 

I was rejoiced at that moment to 
see Colonel Hardwicke, a particular 
friend of mine, emerge from the 
crowd near the door, with a gentle- 
man who lived in the neighbour- 
hood ; and I went up to talk to him 
with an alacrity very unusual with 
me, as I am always so tired, and hate 
trouble so much, and think empresse- 
ment altogether snobbish, and quite 
un-English. 

Colonel Hardwicke was a kind of 
modern Bayard, “sans puer et sans 
reproche,” a man of high and chivale 
rous honour. I could rely on him 
as truly as on my own conscience. 

Guess, then, dear reader, what 
were my feelings when I found him 
cold, reserved, almost contemptuous, 
in his manner towards me. He 
hastened on, in spite of my evident 
desire to detain him, almost as if he 
were afraid to speak to me. 

Affairs were now becoming serious, 
and I determined that with Colonel 
Hardwicke, at least, I would have 
anexplanation. For the other actors 
in this little comedy I did not care, 
excepting in the case of Marion 
Earnescliffe. She looked too really 
ill, and seemed to be the object of too 
much malice, not to be compassion- 
ated, and, if possible, protected. 

I followed the example of the rest 
of the party in adjourning to the re- 
freshment-room. 

It was extremely crowded, and in 
my endeavours to obtain a little con- 
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versation with Marion, I found my- 
self jammed up against the wall, so 
that it was impossible to move. 

To my great mortification, I found 
that Forde was standing near her ; 
so that instead of speaking to her, I 
was obliged to play the listener once 
more. As I could not avoid it, I 
reconciled myself to circumstances, 
which were in reality favourable to 
my desired study of the carte du 
pays. 

“Marriage is quite the order of 
the day,” said Forde, that bird of 
ill-omen, that Raven, who, like that 
of Edgar Allan Poe, seemed to be 
for eyer ‘at the chamber door’ when 
he was not wanted. “ You will be 
glad to hear, Miss Earnescliffe, that 
a gentleman who was once a very 
particular friend of yours, indeed a 
great favourite, if we may believe 
the gossiping world of Avonmouth, 
has become a Benedict, like so many 
of our acquaintances. I mean Mr. 
Grey—Alberie Grey, you know.” 

I could only see one side of 
Marion’s face, the ear, and part of 
her graceful and well-turned throat 
—but that was quite sufficient. A 
crimson flush mantled over them for 
a moment, then a leaden hue suc- 
ceeded. The muscles of her throat 
and face seemed to relax; she 
trembled, or rather shuddered, and 
I thought she would have fainted. 
But she displayed great self-posses- 
sion, and, in a short time, in a gentle 
and subdued tone, in which I could 
trace an infinite sorrow, said— 

“ T trust Mr. Grey will be happy ; 
no one deserves it better.” 
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“TI know you always thought so. 
We all know that he was a very par- 
ticular favourite of yours. It was 
really too bad of a man with such 
a reputation as Lord Geraldin, to 
talk and boast everywhere, at the 
clubs in town, and even in Paris, of 
the hearts he had won and broken. 
Grey was the last man in the world 
to stand ia 

The detestable fellow caught my 
eye. I really thought he would have 
sunk to the earth, the coward looked 
so frightened. He could not a- 
profondir my measureless contempt 
for him, otherwise he would have 
known that he was far beneath my 
notice. 

I bent my head forward and said, 
“Miss Earnescliffe, do me, I pray 
you, the honour to dance the next 
dance with me?” 

“ Excuse me, Lord Geraldin,” 
said Marion ; “I am engaged.” 

She spoke so very coldly that I 
I could not persevere, but I said,— 

“Then allow me to speak one 
word to you ?” 

She turned away her head. 

Forde and Miss Earnescliffe then 
left the spot, and continued to hide 
themselves among the crowd. 

That night, two figures, enveloped 
in cloaks, might be seen in deep 
conversation, walking up and down 
the moonlit sands for an hour or 
more. One of these was Colonel 
Hardwicke, the other Lord Geraldin 
St. Clare. The result of their con- 
versation will be seen in the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER V. 


A LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS, 


ApouT noon on the following day 
I walked down the green lanes lea@- 
ing to the village of Stowe. A leaden 


weight seemed to press down my 


heart. I could not rein my thoughts 
even to admire the beauty of the 
scene. The sunbeams, now slant- 


ing, reddened the trunks of the elms 
and beeches, the gleaming flashes 
of crimson from the leaves of the 
plants or ripe berries glancing out 
in the hedge bank, the blue sea, 
and the misty ‘grey shores, showing 
through gate kor woody vista. I 
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thought how, once before, I had 
gone on an errand similar to this, on 
my first Oxford vacation, to the 
vicarage of my excellent tutor, with 
whom I had spent a year previously 
to my going to college—and how it 
had all ended—in rejection, in the 
breaking up of the hopes of many 
months, in a conviction that there 
was neither truth nor firmness in 
woman, in a blighted and useless life. 

Buried in such thoughts, I reached 
the vicarage-gate before I was aware 
of it, and was aroused from my pain- 
ful reverie by the sound of rapid 
footsteps on the drive near the gate. 
There was a glad elasticity in the 
tread that spoke of happiness, hope, 
and energy: the sound jarred pain- 
fully on my feelings. 

The gate was opened for me, and 
I was addressed by Mr. St. George ; 
his voice was uncomfortably joyous. 

“Good morning, Lord Geraldin ! 
You are early astir for a man who 
has been at a ball till daybreak !” 

I did not answer him—I could 
not speak. I almost fell against the 
opposite pillar of the gateway, for 
his hand was laid upon the gate; a 
firm, well-made hand, and on its 
little finger was a ring; a strange, 
painful ring, which I had seen before 
—or one exactly like it. I had my- 
self bought it at Geneva. I had 
worn it, and had give it to—to no 
matter whom—to the daughter of 
my private tutor, she whom I had 
adored, and who had coldly re- 
jected me. 

“Tam afraid you are not well,” 
said St. George. 

I had seen but little of this gentle- 
man, but the little I had seen I had 
liked, only that there was some in- 
soluble mystery respecting his inti- 
macy at Stowe Parsonage. 

“Oh, I am quite well,” said I, 
recovering my self-possession. “I 
am, however, bound on earnest busi- 
ness, and I am glad to have met you ; 
only answer me one question— Miss 
Earnescliffe—are you—are you en- 
gaged to her?” 
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“No, indeed,” said he, smiling ; 
“ I am ” 

I did not wait to hear more. I 
felt almost stupefied, yet I had a 
pervading idea that it would be best 
to do at once that which I had come 
to perform ; and turning once more 
to look at the ring, which I was 
thoroughly convinced had been my 
own, I said,— 

“Then, I will not detain you,” 
and I hastened towards the house. 

I asked for Mr. Earnescliffe, and 
was shown into his study. 

“T fear you are ill, Lord Geraldin,” 
said he—‘“‘ you look so%pale; can I 
offer you any refreshment ?” 

“No, thank you,” said I. “Iam 
alittle agitated, perhaps : on an occa- 
sion like that which causes my pre- 
sent visit to Stowe, the most coura- 
geous man may be excused for feel- 
ing rather nervous. I came to request 
your permission to see your daughter, 
Miss Marion Earnescliffe, alone for 
a few moments. I wish to make her 
—an offer—of my hand.” 

“ Indeed >” said Mr. Earnescliffe, 
smiling. “I did not know that you 
and my daughter were sufficiently 
well acquainted to render such an 
event probable. But my Marion’s 
mother has long left her an orphan 
in onesense. I have insisted on her 
mixing in society, because we have 
an habitual invalid living with us to 
whom she is almost too devoted. 
I thought it essential to Marion’s 
health that she should do so, and 
have entrusted her to my sister, Mrs. 
St. George, as her chaperone. So 
that I know little of what is going 
in the gay world of Avonmouth, 
Marion is in the drawing-room. She 
is not looking well. I could almost 
wish that your suit might meet with 
a favourable reception, though she 
is the joy and comfort of my life. 
She needs change of scene, perhaps, 
on a larger scale ‘than I can give it 
to her.” 

I saw that Mr. Earnescliffe spoke 
thus long in order that I might re- 
cover myself. Ot course, he attri- 
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buted my agitation to the natural 
diffidence of a suitor. As I said 
nothing, he rose and preceded me 
into the drawing-room. It was 
vacant. 

“Wait a moment,” said he. “ Ma- 
rion is, I daresay, with Alice. They 
little imagine that this is destined 
to be an eventful morning in our 
quiet parsonage.” 

I sat down in silence. He left 
the room, and soon a light step on 
the stair made my heart beat quicker 
than I had imagined it would ever 
beat again. 

Marion entered in a moment. 
Her face wore a strange look. She 
had evidently been weeping. Still 
a kind of joy was visible in its whole 
expression. 

I scarcely know what I said. 
Something that was quite true, re- 
specting my admiration. I am 
afraid I said “esteem” as well, and 
I am quite aware that that is not the 
right word to use upon such an oc- 
casion. But it was of little conse- 
quence. She spoke to me openly 
and plainly. She said that there 
was no doubt that the grossest mis- 
representations had been spread 
abroad respecting my attentions to 
her, as well as relating to speeches 
asserted to have been uttered by 
me at various times and places. 
She knew well that those attentions 
had been offered in order to relieve 
her from the feeling of being neg- 
lected and deserted. She had al- 
ways done me justice, she said, and 
yet she had felt it necessary to affect 
a coldness and reserve towards me 
which she did not feel at the ball 
on the previous evening. 

But she did not love me, though 
she thought most highly of me, and 
knew quite well that my offer had 
been made from a desire to set her 
right with the world, for which she 
heartily thanked me ; but her rejec- 
tion, she said, was positive and final. 

With the perverseness natural to 
human beings I felt sorry for her 
decision, and with some warmth I 
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endeavoured to reverse it; but she 
was resolute, though I told her that 
I earnestly desired to devote my life 
to repairing the evil I had uninten- 
sionally caused. And, I added that 
time might enable her to conquer 
her prepossession in favour of an- 
other man whom I knew to be in 
every way my superior. 

““ Never!” said she ; and she rose 
to put an end to our interview. 

“One word more,” said I: “Iam 
not going to distress you by press- 
ing a suit which I see is hopeless ; 
but, dear Miss Earnescliffe, I be- 
seech you to reply to one question, 
—perhaps, after all, the answer may 
not in any way concern me: I saw 
on the hand of Mr. St. George, 
whom I have only now learnt is your 
cousin, the fuc-simile of a ring which 
was once mine. It was a ring made 
at Geneva, of several minute chains 
blended together. A very small 
gold cross hangs from the mouth of 
a dove, suspended by a hair-like 
chain also of gold. Can you, and 
will you, tell me the history of that 
ring?” 

“Your honourable and most kind 
conduct,” replied Marion, “ merits 
from me all the confidence that I 
have to give, though in this instance 
it amounts to little.” 

“A cousin of mine, an orphan, a 
most beautiful and highly-gifted per- 
son, has been living with us for some 
years. That ring was hers,—I think 
it was the greatest treasure she pos- 
sessed. She has been a martyr to 
a complaint in her spine, and has 
shown a depth of Christian patience 
in her sufferings, which I trust it 
will please Heaven to crown with a 
blessed future even in this world. 
She is now pronounced likely even- 
tually—it may, however, be long first 
— to be restored to health. I hope and 
believe that, touched by five years of 
almost hopeless waiting on his part, 


‘she will ultimately consent to marry 


that other cousin of mine, Vincent 
St. George.” 
“ And she gave him that ring ?” 
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“Yes, to-day I saw her give it 
to him. I feel certain there is 
some story or mystery attached to 
it. Her manner was very solemn 
when she placed it on his finger, and 
said “ ‘It is the last sacrifice !” 

“ And her name is—” 

“ Alice Lisle.” 

“And she said it was the last 
sacrifice ?” said I almost wildly, quite 
losing my self-possession. ‘ Why 
did she reject me—me the lover 
of her earliest youth, the favourite 
pupil of her deceased father? Why 
did she crush my life, and then talk 
of Aer sacrifice? oh, it is bitter— 
cruel |” 

“Lord Geraldin, what can you 
mean ?” said Marion in great aston- 
ishment. ‘ Do you know Alice?” 

“Oh, Marion !” said I: “ you see 
that I acted rightly in not professing 
more than admiration for you. I 
loved—I love her still, that cruel, 
false Alice !” 

“ Ah Lord Geraldin! she is not 
cruel nor false. She is an angel of 
goodness, I’m sure,” she added. “I 
shall not do wrong in telling you all 
I know ; it seems quite wicked to let 
Alice be so harshly misunderstood. 
She has told me that she was beloved 
by a pupil of her father’s, a young 
man of the highest promise, and that 
she loved him with a tenderness 
equal to his own, but that she had, 
from a motive of right, rejected him.” 

“What motive could be right,” 
cried I, “ which could have caused 
her to break my heart ?” 

“She and her father,” resumed 
Marion, “ both received letters of the 
most unkind nature from the family 
of the young man. She found that 
if she accepted him it would be the 
signal for the rupture of all inter- 
course between his parents and their 
son, and might be the commence- 
ment of much misery to himself. 
But she determined to keep their 
letters a secret, and rather to let the 
blame fall on herself than sow dissen- 
sion in a hitherto happy family, by 
letting her lover know the share his 
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fatherand mother had in her decision. 
It was an heroic sacrifice of herself. 
Soon after the rejection of her lover 
her father died, just at the time that 
papa returned from India, and she 
came to live with us. We knew that 
symptoms of her terrible disorder 
had already shown themselves, and 
it was our duty as well as our happi- 
ness to nurse her. She has been a 
blessing to us all. We have been 
shown an example of angelic pa- 
tience, and cheerfulness, and unsel- 
fishness, that 
cruel in me.” 

“No, no! go on, dear Miss Earnes- 
cliffe,” said I. 

“Vincent St. George loved her 
even when she was so ill. He 
wanted her to marry him then, 
and to take her to his home, and to 
move her, for the medical men said 
she might yet get well; but I think 
—lI think it was long before she 
could forget her lover. Once, I be- 
lieve, she had a little hope. She 
said once, ‘ Marion, he has no ties 
now. His brother is the head of the 
family, he has not forgotten me—he 
will not believe that I cou/d have re- 
fused him from any motive besides 
his own happiness. He will write 
to me or come.’ But she never once 
named your name, Lord Geraldin, 
or that of any member of your family. 
As I always forbore to carry into 
her room any causerie about my 
visits to Avoninouth, she has never, 
from me, heard you spoken of. She 
only knew that I and—and Mr, 
Grey had parted for ever.” 

I lifted my head from my hands, 
in which my face had been hidden, 
and said, “Thank you, dear Miss 
Earnescliffe, for this confidence. It 
will be for ever sacred with me, 
Then, you think that she now loves 
Mr. St. George ?” 

“T feel sure of it. She would 
never otherwise have given him that 
ring.” 

“ And he is—” 

“ Ah, Lord Geraldin! go and in 
quire of the poor people in our large 





But all this is , 





parish, what he is. They will tell 
you of his ceaseless labours, and all 
that papa and he have done! They 
were a set of smuggleis and fisher- 
men,—if you could but appreciate 
the change !” 

* “T will leave you now, Miss 
Earnescliffe,” said I, rising, and 
speaking as calmly asI could. I 
have only one word to add, and that 
is that I pray you not to tell Alice 
that I have shewn any emotion when 
she was mentioned, or that I spoke 
so bitterly of her rejection, Let her 
think me light-minded—that I cared 
little about her refusal—anything 
rather than trouble her newly-found 
happiness. Only if ¢ should not 
take place—or be broken off—you 
will write to me, Marion ?” 

Marion looked at me almost ten- 
derly. 

“ Lord*Geraldin,” said she, “I 
see that you and Alice Lisle were 
worthy of each other.” 

But I had not told her how, when I 
was travelling about, without aim or 
object, I saw her father’s death men- 
tioned in an old newspaper, and how 
I had hurried home, and gone down 
to thedear old parsonage, where I had 
found only strangers. No one could 
tell me whither Alice had gone. 
Mr. Earnescliffe had only just return- 
ed from India, where he had had a 
chaplaincy. Of him I had never 
heard. No one in the village knew 
the place of Miss Lisle’s retreat. 
She had been very ill, and had gone 
to some relations. Afterwards, a 
casual acquaintance from the neigh- 
bourhood told me she was dead. 
And she thought that I had never 
sought her out—that I had accepted 
with calmness her rejection. That 
I was selfish, cold, changeable. 
Better so, far better than that, with 
her new hopes and prospects, the 
idea of an old love should come 
back accompanied by those of truth, 
faithfulness, and unchangeable at- 
tachment.” 

“Yes ; far better so.” 

And.so I walked slowly back to 
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Avonmouth, and was soon once 
more on board the “ Aurora.” The 
noise, the bustle, and the very beau- 
ty of the gay scene of the regatta, 
jarred most painfully on my feelings, 
and I determined to leave it as soon 
as possible. 

I descended into my cabin, and 
in a state of mind I cannot attempt 
to describe, I sat down to write 
three letters. One was to Alberic 
Grey ; in this I repeated all that I 
had heard from Forde ; all the gos- 
sip and slander of which I had been 
the innocent cause, and he, in lis- 
tening to that delectable mischief- 
maker, the guilty one. I told him 
that on hearing of his marriage I had 
conceived myself bound in honour 
to make an offer of my hand to Miss 
Earnescliffe, who had very decidedly 
declined it. I wrote, it must be 
confessed, in an extremely caustic 
style, for I was vexed at having been 
brought forward in so unpleasant 
and prominent amanner, and grieved 
to think that that utter hopelessness 
and deadness of heart which I my- 
self had felt so long, was to be 
shared by the beautiful and good 
Marion. 

Secondly, I wrote to Cdlonel 
Hardwicke, praying him to make 
my rejection of Miss Earnescliffe as 
public as possible, so as to set her 
right with the world, and to clear 
my own honour. 

Thirdly, I completed a letter 
which I had, according to my custom, 
put off to the last moment, to my 
agent in Jamaica, full of dry details, 
orders, and calculations ; and after 
having sealed and directed these 
three - epistles, I sent the boat 
ashore with them, and gave orders 
that a part of the crew, who were 
spending their winnings by the first 
day’s race in the town, should return 
on board immediately. 

Just as the purple shadows of the 
hills shaded the bay with the golden 
sunshine of the August afternoon, 
the “Aurora” spread her silver 
wings to the light breeze, and which 
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we found fresher by far when we en- 
tered the Channel; so with all sail 
set, and the sea dancing merrily un- 
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der her bows, and a fair wind, we 
made a good course to the west- 
ward, 


CHAPTER VI. 


I AM IN A MIST, 


I MusT once more present myself 
to my readers on board the beautiful 
“ Aurora.” Not now lighted by the 
golden moon, “and all the stars her 
winking handmaids,” nor basking in 
the beams of the cloudless sun, or 
dancing gaily over the sparkling 
sea. On this occasion we were 
lying on a surface as smooth asa 
mirror, and enveloped inas thick 
fog, as can be met with in the mild 
and misty regions of the west. 

We were in Plymouth Sound, and 
it was the first day of the regatta, 
which I do not doubt was a very 
gay affair on shore, in testimony of 
which the most beautiful peal of 
bells I ever heard were ringing out 
—merrily, I suppose ; but their sweet 


voices came to me with a heavy and 
muffied sound, as if they endeavour- 
ed in vain to penetrate the dense 


vapour. The hills, the town, the 
citadel, the breakwater—all were 
shrouded in its dark folds, which 
hung over them like a cnrtain. Only 
sometimes a light air just stealing 
over the water, seemed to agitate 
the mist, and then some shadowy 
form, - magnified to thrice its usual 
size, showing itself dark and indis- 
tinct, towered high above the rock 
as if it were advancing to overwhelm 
her—till the air died away and the 
giant shape seemed to sink back 
again into the bosom of the mist. 
Unless the atmosphere became more 
clear, it was quite plain that the 
races would not take place, so I lay 
down quietly in the cabin to await 
the result. 

My skipper, Jones, however was 
by no means as philosophical as my- 
self ; he continued to pace the deck 
in an excited manner, varying the 
exercise by coming to the cabin 


door every five fhinutes to say that 
he thought the weather was going to 
clear up. 

At last a more energetic expres- 
sion than usual induced me to go 
upon deck, and certainly a very sin- 
gular sight at that moment pre- 
sented itself. The mist, was in fact, 
dispersing. It had assumed a red- 
dish yellow hue, and a patch of sea, 
looking white and woolly, showed 
itself between the masses of fog. 
The shape of the cliffs, the batteries, 
the citadel, became more defined, 
At length a few yards of the sky 
were reflected by the sea beneath 
them, and a curtain of vapour rolled 
up the wooded flanks of Mount 
Edgecumbe, resting, however, on 
the summit of the hill. 

The “Aurora,” which had ap- 
peared but a few minutes before in 
perfect solitude, now found herself 
surrounded by a number of yachts 
from which many boats were already 
moving, conveying their owners on 
shore in order to make the final ar- 
rangements for the race ; and as the 
breeze sprung up and dissipated the 
ast remains of the mist, I saw crowds 
of gaily-dressed spectators already 
gathering on the heights. 

The excitement of my skipper and 
crew communicated itself in some 
measure to myself, and 1 now 
walked up and down the deck wait- 
ing impatiently till the signal for 
starting should be fired. The day 
was brilliantly fine—the wind pre- 
cisely that in which the yacht sailed 
best, and I felt sure of victory. 
When at length the long-wished-for 
sound came booming over the 
waters, the yachts made an excellent 
start, The “Aurora,” as usual, was 
soon in the van, a situation which 





she maintained for a considerable 
time. I was in her bows, watch- 
ing our, progress with a kind of got- 
up and artificial interest, when I 
chanced to turn my eyes towards 
Mount Edgecumbe. The mist hung 
half way down the hill. I looked 
towards the town—an indistinguish- 
able mass of grey presented itself ; 
the breakwater lay like a huge mo- 
tionless kraken on the water; the 
lighthouses were completely shroud- 
ed out of sight. The hills on either 
side soon grew more and more in- 
distinct, and like the unhappy cap- 
tive who sees the iron walls of his 

ison closing in upon him, so did I 

old the fog close in upon the 
yacht, till at length we on board 
could scarcely distinguish each 
other's faces. The wind, however, 
had not as yet failed us, and we still 
stood out to sea, the fog thickening 
every moment. 

Our situation was soon by no 
means an agreeable one, for when 
we were well out at sea, and, as we 
supposed, not far from the signal- 
boat, the wind lulled all at once, 
and the mist became so dense that 
we could not see three yards beyond 
the “ Aurora” in any direction. It 
was not at all improbable that we 
might run foul of some of our com- 
petitors, and the hesitating replies 
of the pilot we had on board soon 
convinced me that he in reality did 
not know whereabouts we were. I 
proposed, as the safest plan, to re- 
turn at once to Plymouth, and leave 
the ‘race’ to itself. But he assured 
me that if we attempted to do so, 
we should in all likelihood be 
wrecked against the breakwater. 
He recommended our standing out 
to sea, where he thought we should 
soon get rid of the mist. 

This was more easily said than 
done. We put on every rag of can- 
vas, but we made scarcely any way, 
and soon lay nearly motiorless on’ 
the dead, waveless sea. I stood near 
the helm, wrapped in my pilot coat, 
my hat dripping wet, and, being of 
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straw, flapping uncomfortably about 
my face and ears. I gazed discon- 
solately into the vapour, wondering 
silently whether my poor fellows 
would ever get safe back again, 
when I thought I saw the mist 
double itself into a thicker, browner 
fold, in one particular spot, which 
gradually darkened. 

“ Holloa, pilot !” cried I ; “ you're 
running us ashore! Don’t you see 
that cliff beetling above us?” 

“ Cliff, my lord?” said the man, 
anxiously following the direction of 
my eye. “Cliff, my lord? mercy 
on us! it’s no cliff at all! it’s a ship 
of war bearing right down upon us !” 

“ Well, she’s far enough off yet. If 
we can’t cross her bows, put her 
about.” 

“Starboard the helm ! ’bout ship,” 
shouted I, the pilot, and the skipper 
all at once. 

“ Hard a starboard!” cried the 
man at the wheel, in vain; she 
would not go about. She had 
scarcely any way on her, and we 
were quite becalmed under the lee 
of the vast fabric that towered in 
menacing grandeur above us. 

It was an awful moment. Care- 
less as we may be of life, the one 
step into the unknown land must be 
an awful one, even for those for 
whom Christian faith and hope shine 
brightest over its broad expanse. 

But our suspense was not of long 
duration ; a fearful crash, mingled 
with cries, shouts, and a wild rustle 
of water terminated our hopes and 
fears. 1 remembered nothing more 
till I found myself lying in a cabin, 
of which an enormous gun, looking 
perseveringly out of a porthole, told 
me at once the history. 

My head was in a fearful state of 
confusion, and my sight was very 
dim. Yet there was a familiar tone 
in the voice that said to me, sadly 
and kindly, 

“How do you find yourself, St. 
Clare?” 

“ Very weak,” murmured I, “and 
fearfully stupid.” 
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“You have had a sad accident ; 
but, thank Heaven! it’s no worse.” 

“ Ah, I remember—the ‘ Aurora’ 
—the man-of-war—the smash ; but 
my crew, and that dolt the pilot >— 
they are lost |——_” 

“No, my good fellow ! they are all 
on board. Some of them are slight- 
ly hurt, that is all.” 

“ But,” said I, raising my hand to 
my throbbing forehead, “I am very 
confused; but your voice—it re- 
minds me of Grey’s—aAlberic Grey, 
first lieutenant of the—I forget.” 

“Lord Geraldin,” said the same 
voice, “I am indeed Alberic Grey ; 
and I have saved your life at the 
risk of my own, for the sake of Lady 
Geraldin.” 

“Lady Geraldin?” said I, quite 
bewildered. 

“Yes, Lady Geraldin : your wife.” 

“Oh,” replied I, “she may go to 
the bottom and welcome, so that 
my poor fellows are safe.” 

“Good Heavens!” cried Grey, 
and he rushed wildly out of the cabin. 

“TI believe he is mad. I have 
long thought him slightly deranged,” 
said I, languidly, my aching head 
falling back on the pillow. 

In a few minutes Grey re-entered 
the cabin, called back at my request 
by a friendly little middy whom I 
had only just discovered. 

Grey stood pale and trembling, 
his hands clasped, and his sunburnt 
countenance deadened to a leaden 
hue, beside the cot. 

“Grey,” said I, “I wish you 
would tell me _  dispassionately, 
whether you have really quite taken 
leave of your senses! What i8 the 
matter now?” 

He regarded me with looks of 
horror. It was a minute or two 
before he could speak. 

“Ts she then gone?” said he. 

“She ? whom ?” 

“Lady Geraldin, your wife !—you 
say she is lost ?” 

“ Grey, these freaks of yours are 
quite unbearable; of course she is 
lost ; you saw her go——” 
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“Oh, Heavens | had I known she 
was on board !” cried Grey, wringing 
his hands, and with accents of de- 
spair. 

“‘ Dear me !” said I, trying to col- 
lect my thoughts ; “I think, perhaps, 
you have made a mistake. You 
have been abroad so long—three 
years—isn’t it? you did not know, 
that, after my last unlucky attempt 
at matrimony, committed, thanks to 
you, at Avonmouth, all the yachting- 
men have taken to call my poor 
‘Aurora’ my ‘Wife,’ and ‘Lady 
Geraldin.’ As I have noother wife, 
of course I thought you meant the 
yacht. I suppose those fellows will 
call me ‘ The Widower’ now.” 

“ Are you not married, then?” said 
Grey, with an astonishing change in 
his voice and manner. “ Forde wrote 
me word that you had proposed to— 
to Marion Earnescliffe, and been 
accepted. Colonel Hardwicke told 
him so.” 

“Colonel Hardwicke, no doubt, 
told him that I had proposed—and. 
been rejected. Half truths are quite 
in Mr. Forde’s way. But I wrote 
you word of the fact myself. Yow 
ought to have credited me instead 
of him.” 

“ Alas, alas!” said Grey, in hor- 
ror. “ There must have been some 
terrible mistake. I received a letter 
written, certainly, in a hand some- 
thing like yours, and signed ‘ Geral- 
din St. Clare,’ commencing ‘ Dear 
Smith,’ and containing minute direc- 
tions about remittances, sugar crops,. 
coffee plantations, and negroes. I 
thought it was some stupid hoax, too 
silly to be thought of again.” 

“Then I must have misdirected 
two letters, one to you, and the other 
to my agent in Jamaica; and so that 
rascal, Smith, knows that I have 
made an offer, and been rejected. 
This, too, accounts for his having 
written by the next mail for clearer 
directions. In fact, Grey, you have 
been grossly deceived by Forde, 


There is no doubt that Marion loves. 
you—has always loved you. And 








as to any other slander of Forde’s, 
all the world knows now that she has 
refused me and all my envied, but 
scarcely enjoyed, thousands a-year. 
Still I ought not to tell you all this. 
As a married man, it would have 
been more for your happiness, and 
that of Mrs. Grey, if I had not be- 
trayed poor Marion’s constancy to 
you.” 

“My Marion! my Marion !” cried 
Grey, who evidently had not heard 
one word of the last part of my 
speech. 

“Grey,” said I, “remember these 
are not words that a married man 
ought to utter respecting a former 
love.” 

“Former love? married man? 
What do you mean, Geraldin? are 
you mad ?” 

“T really cannot argue with you, 
Grey,” said I, quite exhausted with 
the excitement and the talking. 
“Are you not married? of course 
no one would have believed it on 
Forde’s report, though you were 
known to correspond with him so 
closely, but a shipmate of yours in 
the ‘ Argus’ corroborated all that he 
said. The lady was asserted to be 
the niece of the governor of some 
British settlement in Africa—Cape 
Coast Castle, perhaps, or . 

“Oh!” said Grey, “I see the 
matter too clearly now. Do you re- 
member, St. Clare, telling me that 
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I had made myself enemies by allow- 
ing myself to be led into a flirtation 
with Forde’s sister, and then drawing 
off? That shipmate is, doubtless, 
the cousin of both. I always de- 
tested the fellow. And now, Geral- 
din, don’t talk any more, for you 
look tired—but listen :—That Go- 
vernor was my uncle ; he is, I grieve 
to say, now dead. He wasrich, and 
after making a noble provision for 
his widow, and for my sister, his 
adopted child, he has left me the 
bulk of his property. That lady, to 
whom I have been said to be mar- 
ried, is my sister. She is gone, with 
our widowed aunt, to the Cape, and 
is by this time, no doubt, united to 
Captain de Bohun, now on that sta- 
tion, to whom she has been long 
engaged. Ihave got the promotion 
which——” 

“Which Forde asserted you never 
would get,” interrupted I. 

“ And,” continued Grey, “I am 
now Commander Grey.” 

“Then,” said I, “ we will go to- 
gether to Avonmouth, when you can 
get leave, and we will see how matters 
stand with regard to Marion. I had 
foresworn the place, but, for your 
sake, will see it again, most likely 
for the last time. So now go away, 
my good fellow, and let me sleep. 
I shall die if this excitement con- 
tinues.” , 


CHAPTER VII. 


WHAT THE BELLS SAID TO ME. 


Ir was nearly noon when Grey and 
I descended the last hill above Avon- 
mouth. We had taken a fly from 
the station, which was two miles 
from the town. 

A sudden and pressaging pang 
seized my heart, when the sound of 
church bells, ringing gaily out, crept 
up the hill-side. I saw that a similar 
terror had made my friend’s brown, 
sunburnt cheeks turn pale. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Grey,” said 


I; “there are other women to be 
married besides Marion Earnes- 
cliffe.” ; 
“ By Jove, Geraldin !” exclaimed 
he, “ you are as white as a sheet !” 
What did those bells say to me? 


*‘ For ever, ever lost !” 
There were but six bells in the 
tower of the parish church, that 


rose up, old and lichen-painted, at 
the head of the wooded valley of 
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Stowe, and they said no more than 
this :— 


** For ever, ever lost !” 
They told me nothing new. I had 
felt certain of it long ago. I had 
even intimated that ¢ia¢ should hap- 
pen which I now know, with a deep 
conviction, had happened ; and yet 
my heart was almost broken. 

We walked down the lane leading 
to the village, leaving our carriage 
to go on to Avonmouth. Neither 
of us spoke. By a sort of tacit un- 
derstanding we turned towards the 
church, I held my handkerchief to 
my face, not wishing to be recog- 
nised, and, in part, to conceal my 
agitation. But the building was 
quite deserted, except by the ringers ; 
the little path which opened into the 
vicarage grounds was covered over 
with plucked garden flowers. Whose 
feet had lately pressed them? who 
was the bride for whom they had 
been spread ? 

We turned away, and pursued the 
lane leading to the carriage entrance 
of the house, resolved to wait till 
some person should pass who could 
inform us whither the wedding 
party had dispersed. 

A sudden noise of wheels on the 
drive told us that our doubts would 
soon be solved. A carriage passed 
through the gate, a hand drew up 
one of the windows. 

On that hand was my ring. 

Leaving Grey in the lane, I has- 
tened to the house, and earnestly 
requested to see Miss Earnescliffe 
alone in the garden. I sent in my 
card, with the word important written 
on it in pencil. 

Soon Marion appeared, but how 
thin, how pale, how changed! I 
scarcely recognised her. Still her 
sweet smile, sad though it was, re- 
called her former self, and her hand 
clasped mine with a close pressure 

that showed that she felt me to be 
a friend, and that she remembered 
our last interview. 

“ Marion,” said I, “I know that 
that it is all over !” 


* All over !” said she, and whether 
from excitement, sympathy, or the 
thought of her own broken hopes, 
poor Marion’s tears fell fast. 

She looked such a contrast to her 
pretty, tasteful bridesmaid’s attire, in 
her utter misery, that I could not 
bear to be prudent, and to prepare 
her, as I ought to have done, for the 
news I had to tell. 

“Don’t cry, dear Miss Earnes- 
cliffe,” said I—“I have a rainbow to 
light up your tears, since you will 
shed them—I have brought a truant 
to your feet. Not one who has ever 
been unfaithful to you—not one who 
has been the husband of another.” 

Marion withdrew her hand from 
mine. I had taken hers from pure 
kindness and sympathetic feeling. 

“Do not mention /hat, Lord 
Geraldin?” said she. “I told you 
before, and tell you still, that I can- 
not love you—that——” 

‘Dear Marion,” said I, “it is not 
a broken heart that I would offer 
you. It is Alberie Grey, whom I 
would pray you to pardon for having 
believed that you had honoured me 
by accepting my suit. He was de- 
ceived—you were deceived; he loves 
you as tenderly as ever. Let me 
teli him that you are unchanged 
too” 

Blushing, trembling, confused, Ma- 
rion listened to a few ‘explanatory 
words. 

“Then I may tell him that you 
will see him ?” 

Marion laid her hand upon my 
arm. “Not yet, not yet!” she said, 
“Surely he is not near—I am so 
altered, too—I look so old, am so 
thin and worn.” 

I smiled. “ You are still the same 
true-hearted Marion,” said I, and 
without giving her the opportunity 
of further self-depreciation, I led her 
to the seat beneath the elm-trees at 
the end of the garden, and went to 
rejoin Grey in the lanes, 

I told him in a few words what 
had passed between Marion and 


myself, 
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Why did he hesitate and visibly 
tremble ? 

“What is the matter now, Al- 
berie ?” said I. 

“TI—I'’m sadly changed, I am 
afraid —I’m so sunburnt, and I have 
suffered so much. I know I am 
quite altered—I wonder——” 

“Now, don’t be a simpleton, 
there’s a good fellow !” said I, look- 
ing in his face for the first time since 
our meeting, with a critical eye. and 
really he had good reason to say 
that he was altered ; for the burning 
sun of Africa had dyed his com- 
plexion till it was the precise colour 
of his luxuriant light-brown hair, 
that fell in such rich clusters round 
4 forehead once white and po- 
lished, but now deeply lined and 
of the same dark colour as the rest 
of his face. His features, which were 
extremely regular and handsome, 
still retained their beauty of outline; 
but his cheeks were thin and hollow, 
and the smile that at times lighted 
up his face displayed his white and 
well-shaped teeth, which seemed 
Strangely neither to contrast or to 
harmonise with his dusky complex- 
ion. 

These observations were made 
while I almost dragged him through 
the gate into the garden, and led 
him up to the rustic seat beneath 
the elms, after which I thought it 
advisable to retire. 


Since that memorable day I have 
been a wanderer over land and sea, 
and have visited most of the regions 
of the East. But I have not travelled 
altogether for the selfish purpose of 
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stilling a deep and life-long grief. 
Better thoughts came after a time. 
I have served my country in her 
councils at home and her embassies 
abroad. And if I have aided some 
men when I have had it in my power, 
it has not been because I loved them, 
but because they deserved it. Mr. 
Earnescliffe, a ripe scholarand a man 
of letters, is a canon of fair and 
venerable Conister. My good friend 
Grey is a port-captain of some years 
standing. Mr, St. George has his 
uncle’s living, but I have no inter- 
course with them. It would have 
answered no good purpose ; and why 
should I reopen wounds that time 
has partly healed? I have on more 
than one occasion secretly visited 
Stowe, in the ripe summer days 
when the corn was yellow and the 
yachts were flocking into the Regat- 
ta at Avonmouth. I have heard 
the blessings of the poor fishermen 
and sailor’s wives on their good par- 
son and his admirable wife. And 
I have, in the grey of the evening, 
looked out from my old hiding-place 
behind the edge, over the vicarage 
garden. I have seen the ruddy 
faces of children among the flowers. 
I have heard their merry voices. I 
have seen the happy father and 
mother walking on the gravel paths 
in love and trust together. I have 
seen the moonbeams flashing on she 
ring adorning the hand that clasped 
the waist of my Alice Lisle. 

I need not say that, from the day 
that I had witnessed the destruction 
of my peerless “ Aurora,” there has 
never been another Lady Geraldin. 
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BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


BenJAMIN DIsRAELI, the _ states- 
man and author, was born in Lon- 
don, in the month of December, 
1805, and the family from which he 
springs is of Jewish descent—the 
grandfather having been a successful 
and prosperous Venetian merchant, 
whose son, and father of the states- 
man, was the celebrated Isaac Dis- 
raeli, author of the “ Curiosities of 
Literature.” “‘ Calamities of Authors,” 
&c., works which have spread hisname 
throughout the whole civilised world, 
are familiar to all lovers of quaint 
learning and graceful humour, and 
which, by their lively and entertain- 
ing nature, have done much to excite 
others to literary effort. Descended 
thus from men who have gained suc- 
cess in commerce and literature, the 
future statesman early evinced, and 
has evinced throughout life, the 
characteristics of both his father and 
grandfather ; combining the literary 
and imaginative faculties of the au- 
thor with the practical astuteness 
and business capacity of the mer- 
chant. Early in life placed at a desk 
in a lawyer’s office, Mr. Disraeli 
showed no predilection for legal 
business, and seemed rather desirous 
of following the example of his 
father, and devoting himself to a 
literary career. His first attempts 
in this way were made by writing 
articles fora newspaper called Zhe 
Representative. This was not long 
after followed by the novel, “ Vivian 
Grey,” awork of irregular imaginative 
talent, of little or no plot, but giving 
views of society and character with- 
out much definite or intelligent pur- 
pose. Mr. Disraeli’s fresh attempt 
as a novelist was published when he 
was only entered upon his 22nd year; 
other works of the same class soon 
followed. “The Young Duke,” The 
“Wondrous Tale of Alroy,” “Con- 


tarini Fleming,” the latter contain+ 
ing some highly-finished scenes of 
passion and Continental description, 
&c. The success of his first novel, 
“Vivian Grey,” was very great, and 
drew much attention ; but the young 
author did not stay in England to 
enjoy his newly-found reputation, 
and soon after its publication went 
abroad for a tour on the Continent, 
visiting Italy and Greece, as well as 
many other spots throughout Europe 
and Asia Minor, remarkable either 
for their historical associations or 
their natural beauty. 

In 1831 he returned to England, 
and found the country in a state 
of considerable agitation in connex- 
ion with the Reform Bill, which be- 
came law in 1832. The dissolution 
of the House following immediately, 
Mr. Disraeli sought a seat in the 
House of Commons; and at this 
time the future leader of the “ coun- 
try gentlemen of England” would 
appear to have been of more Radi- 
cal “ proclivities ” than those which 
have for many years back guided 
his political career, and he issued an 
address to the electors of High Wy- 
combe seeking the support of the 
Radical party, and condemnatory of 
Whig principles, and in favour of 
short Parliaments and vote by 
ballot. He was strongly backed in 
this contest by Joseph Hume and 
Daniel O’Connell; but despite the 
influence he thus brought to bear 
upon the electors of Wycombe, the 
Radicals distrusted him, and he lost 
the election by a small majority. A 
change of Government taking place 
in 1834, through the resignation of 
Earl Grey, Mr. Disraeli again con- 
tested Wycombe, and was a second 
time defeated. The following year, 
the Tories having been restored to 
office, Mr. Disraeli fairly threw aside 
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his Radical robes and assumed those 
of the Conservative party, renounc- 
ing the principles of short Parlia- 
ments and vote by ballot, and pledg- 
ing himself to support the Peel party. 
Coming forward now on this footing, 
he stood as a candidate for the 
borough of Taunton ; but his facile 
change of principles brought many 
charges of inconsistency against him, 
and he was fiercely denounced, by 
the Radicals, as a renegade and a 
turncoat ; but Mr. Disraeli attempted 
to justify the change, by saying that 
his principles were yet “ exactly the 
same which he had always profess- 
ed.” The electors could not see 
that, and he was again defeated, Mr. 
Labouchere, his opponent, being re- 
turned as member. In the course 
of the contest, Mr. Disraeli, in one of 
his speeches, made some ungenerous 
ahd uncomplimentary allusions to 
Daniel O’Connell, to which the Irish 
agitator was not slow in retaliating, 
and with bitter humour said, refer- 
ring to Mr. Disraeli’s Jewish origin, 
that “he made no doubt that, if his 
genealogy could be traced, he would 
be found to be true heir-at-law of 
the impenitent thief on the cross.” 
This drew forth a challenge to 
O’Connell’s son, for O’Connell him- 
self would never take part in these 
affairs; no duel,,however, took place, 
but a highly inflammatory corre- 
spondence resulted for some time 
between O’Connell and Mr. Disraeli, 
which was concluded by the latter 
with the significant hint, “We 
shall meet at Philippi.” This pro- 
phecy was fulfilled two years after, 
when they met as members on 
the floor of the House of Com- 
mons. 

After his defeat at Taunton, Mr. 
Disraeli again had recourse to his 
pen, and, during 1835 and 1836, 
brought out several works; 1835 
saw the publication of his “ Vindi- 
cation of the English Constitution,” 
dedicated to Lord Lyndhurst, who 
took a warm interest in the ardent 
and youthful politician. In this 
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“‘ Vindication,” Mr. Disraeli brings 
forwatd many of those ideas regard- 
ing English history which were after- 
wards more fully developed in his 
political novels of “ Coningsby” and 
“Sybil,” works which also contain 
many thoughtful and satirical pic- 
tures of life and society. The “ Vin- 
dication” was followed by the letters 
of “ Runnymede,” being a series of 
attacks upon the administration of 
Lord Melbourne. 

The death of King William, in 
1837, brought on another general 
election ; this time Mr. Disraeli 
gained what he had so long;striven 
for, being returned as member for 
the borough of Maidstone ; ,and he 
first took his seat in the House when 
but thirty-two years of age. He was 
not long a member, and had: not 
taken time to study the taste, and 
temper of his new audience, before 
he seized an opportunity of.address- 
ing the House. The subject. on 
which he delivered his maiden speech 
was an Irish question of no great in- 
terest, and the new member. pitched 
his speech in too lofty and magnilo- 
quent a key, and too dictatorial a 
tone to give satisfaction to those 
who were his auditors; so that he 
was listened to with impatience, 
laughed at, derided for his extrava- 
gance, and was obliged to sit down. 
Without being much disconcerted at 
his apparently egregious failure, he 
closed his speech with the remark :— 
“T am not at all surprised at the re- 
ception I have experienced ; I have 
begun many things several times, 
and have often succeeded at last. 
I shall sit down now, but the time 
will come when you will hear me ”— 
a prophecy uttered under much dis- 
couragement, but one which he has 
more than amply fulfilled. 

The remainder of that session of 
parliament Mr. Disraeli occupied 
himself in studying the temper of 
the members, and making himself 
familiar with the forms of procedure 
in the House ; but he was also occa- 
sionally on his feet, and delivered 
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several short and less ambitious 
speeches than his first one, and al- 
ways on subjects he thoroughly 
understood, so that he began to re- 
gain some of the ground he had so 
inadvertently lost, and was being 
looked upon as one from whom 
something might yet be expected. 
In the election of 1841, Mr. Dis- 
raeli exchanged Maidstone for 
Shrewsbury, which he represented till 
1847, and during this time he gra- 
dually and surely made himself a posi- 
tion inthe House—his talents as a de- 
bater, his business-like speeches, his 
vivacious and sarcastic pungency, 
and his cool self-possession, won for 
him many admirers, so that he soon 
found himself at the head of what 
was the “Young England” party. 
His reputation, too, was about this 
time considerably enhanced by the 
publication of two of his novels, 
“Coningsby” and “Sybil,” already 
incidentally referred to, in which 
politics and fiction were successfully 
and entertainingly mingled. Old 
members laughed at the notion of 
combining politics and fiction in this 
way, but still the “ Young England” 
party gained a kind of position, 
though the principles they held were 
more purely suggestive than anything 
else. With much that appeared ro- 
mantic and extravagant, the “ Young 
England” creed touched the hearts 
of the rising generation of politicians. 
Men felt that the relations between 
sovereign and subject, between land- 
lord and tenant, between priest and 
parishioner, might be “ beautified 
and sweetened.” The movement 
aimed at a revival of ancient cus- 
toms, and a freer intercourse between 
the different orders of society, and 
so far the “ Young England” creed 
was harmless, but it was laughed 
down as ineffective; yet the spirit 
which these ancient customs once 
represented was in some measure 
awakened, and it may be that the 
relations between the different orders 
of society have benefited somewhat 
by its revival, “There is a day- 
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spring in the history of this nation,” 
says one of the characters in “ Sybil,” 
‘which, perhaps, those only who are 
on the mountain tops can as yet re- 
cognise, for even you are in dark- 
ness, and I see a dawn. The new 
generation of the aristocracy of Eng- 
land are not tyrants nor oppressors, 
Sybil, as you persist in believing. 
Their intelligence—better than that, 
their hearts, are open to the respon- 
sibility of their position. But the 
work that is before them is no holi- 
day work. It is not the fever of 
superficial impulse that can remove 
the deep-fixed barriers of centuries 
of crime and ignorance. Enough 
that their sympathies are awakened : 
time and thought will bring the rest.” 
From his advocacy of principles such 
as these, and others similar, one is 
rather apt to attach a charge of in- 
consistency to Mr. Disraeli in join- 
ing himself at all to a Tory party. 
For some time after his entering 
parliament Mr. Disraeli supported 
Sir Robert Peel ; but in 1844, when 
that eminent statesman showed a 
leaning to Free Trade principles, 
Mr. Disraeli withdrew his support, 
though continuing to sit on the Con- 
servative benches, and he gradually 
became the mouthpiece and organ 
of the Protectionist party, attacking 
his former leader with a vindictive- 
ness and degree of personal invective 
which could not but be felt acutely 
by Sir Robert Peel. These attacks 
continued for some time, but were 
ineffectual in preventing the pass- 
ing of the Free Trade measures, 
and Mr. Disraeli’s strong language 
only hindered the defeat of his party 
from appearing as altogether a com- 
plete overthrow. The retirement of 
Sir Robert Peel, a short time after- 
wards, and the sudden death by 
apoplexy of Lord George Bentinck, 
the Protectionist leader, left Mr: 
Disraeli at the head of a strong oppo- 
sition—the champion of the hopeless 
cause of Protection. His compara- 
tive measure of success in the Free 
Trade battle having placed Mr: Dis- 
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raeli in this position, he now threw 
aside much of his former sarcastic 
style of speaking, and set himself to 
cultivate a higher order of parlia- 
mentary eloquence, more consonant 
with the dignity and honour to which 
he now aspired—that of being one 
ef the leading statesmen of his 
country: 

The accession to office, in 1852, 
of Earl Derby, placed Mr. Disraeli 
in the position of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but he did not retain the 
place long, and was the cause of the 
downfall of the ministry by the re- 
jection of the Budget he brought in 
for 1853. ‘The mere fact, however, 
of his having been selected for the 
post of Chancellor, shows well his 
ability and the versatility of his 
genius, and says much for the esteem 
in which he was held by the party 
to which he belonged. 

Mr. Disraeli resumed the leader- 
ship of the Opposition—a position 
he has ever since retained when not 
in office—and during the Crimean 
War, under the Coalition Ministry of 
Lord Aberdeen, a fair measure of 
support was granted by the Conserva- 
tive party—at least, there was not 
much factious opposition to the mea- 
sures of the Government. In 1858, 
Lord Derby having once more resum- 
ed power, placed Mr. Disraeli again 
in the position of Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer. While in this post he in- 
troduced the first Conservative Re- 
form Bill, but it was thrown out on 
the second reading by a majority of 
thirty-five. A dissolution at once 
followed: the Government appealed 
to the country ; but the first step of 
the new parliament was to take a 
vote of confidence, and the ministry 
found themselves in a minority. 
Resignation was of course unavoid- 
able, and Lord Palmerston §suc- 
ceeded to the reins of office, which 
he held till his death. 

in 1865, Mr. Gladstone succeeded 
to the post of premier, with a ma- 
jority in the Commons in his favour 
of 70; Dut-he had to resign in 1866, 
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when Earl Derby became Prime 
Minister once more with Mr. 
Disraeli as his chief lieutenant. 
Again Mr. Disraeli essayed his Re- 
form Bill, and this time, in the 
session of 1867-1868, his Bill, after 
many amendments and improve- 
ments dictated by the Liberal party, 
was ultimately carried into law. The 
conduct of Mr. Disraeli in the pro- 
gress of the discussions upon Reform, 
proved him to be one of the most 
dexterous and adroit - of politicians ; 
he showed himself to be the humble 
servant of the House and of the 
country—was “sweetly” complais- 
ant in yielding to the demands of the 
Liberal opposition, and occasionally 
astonished them by going a further 
length than they either expected or 
demanded. 

In 1868, Lord Derby, having suc- 
cumbed to broken health, retired 
from the Premiership, never again 
to resume its duties. The mantle of 
office fell upon the shoulders of Mr. 
Disraeli, and he became Derby’s 
successor, not to the office alone, 
but to the guidance and control of 
that policy of which Earl Derby had 
been so long the leader and princi- 
pal exponent. Mr. Disraeli’s pro- 
phecy in his maiden speech was 
surely now most remarkably fulfilled ; 
and however much our readers may 
differ with the subject of this notice, 
in political views, none of them can 
fail to admire the indomitable pluck 
and perseverance he has shown ; 
and we cannot help contrasting the 
beginning of his political career with 
the position he occupied in 1868, 
Entering Parliament in 1837, in- 
debted for his seat to no faction, 
and looking for opportunities of ad- 
vancing himself to no family con- 
nection—how he was then shunned, 
slighted, repulsed, snubbed, and, as 
supposed, extinguished, none who 
are old enough to look back upon the 
dawn of his public career can have 
forgotten. How vain the effort to 
keep him down! A genius ever fer- 
tile in resources, an energy which no 
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temporary failure could destroy, 
lifted him by degrees, with the assent 
of the great Tory party, to their 
leadership first, and then to the high 
dignity of First Minister of the 
Crown ! 

The passing of the Reform Bill 
necessitated a general election to- 
wards the close of 1868, and its 
results showed so strong a majority 
for the Liberal party, that Mr. Dis- 
raeli did not feel himself justified in 
attempting to carry on the business 
of the country ; he therefore took the 
initiative of avoiding a contest in the 
House by placing his resignation in 
the hands of Her Majesty, who 
thereupon called Mr. Gladstone to 
the Premiership. Since then Mr. 
Disraeli has continued to head the 
Opposition in the House of 
Commons. ‘Two years since he 
gave evidence that he has not 
relinquished literary pursuits by 
the publication of another novel, 
* Lothair,” which has received much 
varied criticism—a reception which 


the author evidently looked forward 
to, for in this last work he has a hit 
at critics, whom he styles as “ men 
who have failed in literature and 


art.” Yet for much of the severe 
critical animadversion which “Lo- 
thair” has received, Mr. Disraeli has 
himself to blame, there being no 
palliative for introducing and con- 
demning political adversaries,and ad- 
ministering caustic rebukes to them, 
under a thin and shadowy veil of 
fiction. But the book attained great 
temporary popularity, in spite of 
being denounced in some quarters 
for its politico-religious views ; for 
many influences, distinct from its 
literary merits, have contributed to 
the popularity of what has been 
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called the “Duchessy.” Rumour 
says that Mr. Disraeli has another 
work in hand, the name of which 
the public is soon to hear. 

We can hardly presume to sum up 
the sketch of Mr. Disraeli here given: 
our readers will best do that for 
themselves—the facts are there, and 
by them they must judge of the man, 
the author» and the statesman; we 
conclude with appending the follow- 
ing sentences from the Sfectator; as 
tending to throw more light upon the 
singularly versatile ability of the ex- 
premier. “If there is a speciality in 
Mr. Disraeli’s intellect, which shines 
out in every book he wrote, it is his 
deep concentrated scorn for those 
parochial grandees, those county 
magnates, ‘acred up to their lips, 
consolled up to their chins,’ his cer- 
tainty that their one real claim to dis- 
tinction is their cash. He has said, 
over and over again, that they are 
barbarians, men without blue blood, 
who ‘did not conquer the land, and 
do not defend it,’ and who are, as 
in ‘Lothair,’ feeble dandies as to 
ideas, as their forefathers were 
feeble dandies as to dress; who 
‘excel in athletic sports, speak 
only one language, and never read.’” 
This is spoken of a Tory,—the 
leader and chief man in the party 
composed of the country gentlemen ! 
Again, the Spectator says: “The 
noblest feature in Mr. Disraeli’s life 
is, the cool courage with which, 
amidst nobles proud of their pedigree, 
which compared with his are of yes- 
terday, he has maintained that, as 
one half of Europe worships a Jew 
and the other half a Jewess, the 
worshipped must be nobler than the 
worshippers.” 

W.T ® 
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A RAMBLE THROUGH AN IRISH ESTATE. 
ee 
CHAPTER I. 


INSTRUCT—EMPLOY—DON’T HANG THEM, 


NearLy forty years ago, a curious 
little book was published by a re- 
tired officer, who had undertaken the 
management of a small mountain 
property, in the north of Ireland, be- 
longing to some nephews of his who 
were minors. The book was en- 
titled — 
“INSTRUCT; EMPLOY; DON’T hang 
THEM ;” 

and purported to show how— by 
the introduction of skilled industry 
amongst an “idle, lounging class” 
of Irish beggars, who lacked the 
means of self-support, although sur- 
rounded by thousands of acres of 
unreclaimed land—Ireland might be 
“ tranquillised without soldiers, and 
enriched without English capital.” 
The title of this book, and some of 
its contents, recurred to my mind 
some little time ago, on the occasion 
of my reading an extract from an 
article in the London Examiner upon 
the Galway Judgment. In a flippant 
and airy way the writer of this article 
pronounced it to be his opinion that 
“}andlordism ought to be got rid of 
for its own sake.” I meditated on 
these words. or its own sake, per- 
haps, yes / If Irish landlords, who 
do not live on their estates, and do 
not care two straws about the welfare 
of their tenants, could conveniently 
dispose of their acres at a fair rate, 
and, investing the proceeds in some 
Government security, at five per cent., 
live on at their ease, freed from all 
responsibility, and from the cares 
consequent on “ bad years,” it would 
be very pleasant indeed for them, 
in a selfish point of view. And even 
some landlords, who are filled with 


a conscientious conviction that “ pro- 
perty has its duties as well as its 
rights,"—after having laboured for 
years, with very little effect, at the 
amelioration of a backward, stubborn, 
and only moderately grateful set of 
people—might hail the prospect of 
emancipation from the ties with which 
family settlements had bound them, 
and gladly avail themselves of some 
legislative proposition by which they 
could transfer the capitalised value 
of their patrimonies to some less 
heart-breaking security than Irish 
land. But although to these two 
classes of persons—those who have 
no particular wish to “leave the 
world better than they found it,” and 
those who conscientiously strive to 
do so, wherever the path of duty lies 
—there might be a considerable 
amount of advantage in their eman- 
cipation from the obligations and 
risks of Irish landlordism, seeing that 
the former would then have an un- 
fettered income, and the latter might 
be enabled to transfer the sphere of 
their usefulness to some more genial 
and appreciative ground, the question 
would still remain—“ How about the 
Irish peasantry?” Would it be to 
their advantage to rid them of land- 
lordism? Has the Land Act per- 
formed such miracles in their behalf 
that we may expect to see them, in 
a few years, under no guidance but 
that of their cherished priesthood, 
ranking amongst the most civilised 
and prosperous agricultural popula- 
tions in Europe?” ! 

Little can be known of the general 
condition of the Irish peasantry who 
would venture to give an affirmative 
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reply to the last two questions. 
Never did the typical “ small farmer” 
of the Emerald Isle stand more in 
need of the fostering supervision of 
a landlord than he does at this mo- 
mert, when a turning-point has come 
in the history of his class, The Act 
which has given the Irish tenant-far- 
mer a property in the improvements 
which he makes upon his farm has 
given a vast stimulus to his energies, 
but has added nothing to his skill. 
And let not casual visitors to Ireland 
judge of the state of the country by 
the condition of the homesteads 
around its principal towns, or along 
some of the leading lines of road or 
rail: There, they only behold beau- 
tiful pictures of what Ireland, as a 
whole, might de, If they want to see 
the bulk of Ireland as ét is, they must 
travel to the western province—they 
must go to the back settlements of 
Munster, aye, and of that Ulster 
concerning the advanced state of 
which so much has been said; and 
when they have entered cottage after 
cottage, and rambled over farm after 
farm, and watched carefully the 
habits of the people, and their modes 
of culture, then, and then only, will 
they be able fairly to judge for them- 
selves whether landlordism ought to 
be got rid of, or not, in the interests 
of the people of Ireland ! 

And what if, in the course of their 
peregrinations, they find nothing 
more striking than the absence of 
landlordism in propria persona? Why 
this will only give the greater force 
to the argument that landlordism is 
Treland’s greatest need. It is not 
less of landlords, but more of them 
—that is to say, more of them upon 
the spot, and more of them doing 
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their work there—that the country 
wants; and it is on this account 
that, when the scribe in the Examiner 
gave vent to the oracular dictum that 
“ Landlordism ought to be got rid 
of,” the title of the old forgotten 
book’ recurred to my mind, “ In- 
struct; employ; don't hang them [” 
These words, which were spoken of 
an “ idle, lounging class,” in a lower 
sphere, might well be applied, with 
but slight alteration, to many of their 
betters. Seek not to banish them! 
Rather let the fittest employments 
be provided for them—the manage- 
ment of theirestates! And howare 
they to be induced to undertake this 
employment con amore, and, if neces- 
sary, instructed how to perform it ? 

By the force of example? 

A Resident Prince of the blood 
Royal, performing during the greater 
part of the year the duties ofan Irish 
Landed Proprietor upon his estate 
—and (since all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy), receiving 
during the festive season the resident 
Irish nobility and gentry at his Court 
in Dublin, would soon find his ex- 
ample followed, first, for fashion’s 
sake, and then—{as the taste grew) 
—from loftier motives, by hundreds 
of the “idle, lounging class,” who 
now derive rents from properties of 
greater or lesser dimensions, which 
many of them have never laid eyes 
on 


But I have already hinted that the 
path of an improving Irish landlord 
is by no means free from thorns and 


stumbling- blocks. Some of them 
will be made apparent in the follow- 
ing account of some rambles through 
an Irish Estate. 


CHAPTER IL 


A SCOTT IN SEARCH OF IRISH ENLIGHTENMENT. 


THREE or four years ago, when 
legislation on the Irish land question 
was impending, it was rather the 
fashion (and a very good fashion it 


was) amongst English and Scottish 
Liberal M.Ps., and sundry candi- 
dates for like honours, to travel about 
Ireland on little land commissions 
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of their own, in order that they might 
gain some knowledge of the subject 
on which they might be expected to 
express opinions, or at any rate to 
give votes. 

A gentleman engaged on a lead- 
ing journal connected with Ireland 
has written, within the last few years, 
what professes to be a “truthful 
representation of existing social rela- 
tions” in this country, after what 
an Irish author has ironically de- 
scribed as an “erratic and inde- 
pendent personal experience of more 
than one month’s duration.” 

When the. “ working of the Land 
Act” has had to be inquired into, 
within a twelve-month of its becom- 
ing law, by a Committee of the 
House of Lords (which has done 
a service to both tenant and land- 
lord, let some critics rail as they 
please), and when flippant writers in 
“‘weaklies” pronounce the awful 
sentence that “landlordism ought 
to be got rid of,” we must be thank- 
ful that things are no worse, when 
we bear in mind that the Irish ex- 
perience of many English aud Scotch 
M.Ps., and of many writers on Ire- 
land, is even less than that of the 
gentleman who wrote the papers 
in question. ‘There are numbers 
who have not even furnished them- 
selves with the personal experience 
to be gained by an “erratic” trip 
of “ more than a month’s duration !” 
And in these easy-going days, in 
which it is not the fashion for folk to 
burden themselves with any very 
oppressive weight in the shape of 
a strong sense of personal respon- 
sibility, the greater honour is due to 
those who devoted a few weeks at 
a.critical time to the study of a ques- 


tion frau:")* with such importance 
to the iu.ure welfare of a whole 
people. 


In order that I may not run the 
risk of appearing personal, I shall 
present to my readers an imaginary 
visitor from the “ Land of Cakes,” 
who made his appearance at my 
abode one summer’s morning in 
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1868, armed with a letter of intro- 
duction from my excellent friend, 
the Editor of the /rish Reformer, to 
whom he had previously made him- 
self known by means of a similar 
letter from a mutual friend in some 
Government offiee. 

I shall premise that I am neither 
a landlord, an agent, nor a clergy- 
man, and that the scene of the 
following narrative is in a central 
county of Ulster. 

Mr. Macphairson was an early 
riser, or, perhaps, we were somewhat 
late breakfasters. At any rate, we 
were just sitting down to that meal, 
when a servant handed me a note 
and a card, and told me that the 
gentleman was in the library. I 
hastened to welcome him, and as he 
had driven four or five miles from 
the market town, where he had 
passed the night, and partaken of 
his morning meal, I had no difficulty 
in persuading him to take a second 
edition at ours. When we had ex- 
changed a few preliminary remarks 
concerning the slowness of some 
Irish trains, and the speed of some 
Irish “ low-backed cars,” we plunged 
in medias res. 

“My friend of the Reformer,” 
said I, “ tells me, Mr. Macphairson, 
that you wish to see something of 
our Irish small farms and their occu- 
pants.” 

“Yes,” replied my visitor : “ there 
are two things which have puzzled 
me very much, and which I am 
anxious to make my mind clear 
upon by personal observation. One 
is—the custom of Ulster tenant- 
right, and the other—the smallness 
of many of your Irish farms. I wish 
to find out on what the tenant-right 
is based, and what makes it so 
variable ; and I wish also to see how 
your people contrive to exist upon 
farms, which, to my Scotch eyes, 
seem to be no bigger than moderate- 
sized fields. Surely they would be 
better off as labourers working for 
their dajly pay !” 

“ Perhaps some of them would be 
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better off. Others would ~not} be 
nearly so well-to-do. But there is 
one consideration which with them 
counterbalances all others, which I 
am sure you will appreciate when I 
name it to you. The Irish small 
farmer, no. matter how poor he may 
be, is independent. He is his own 
master; and so long as’ he can pay 
his rent, he is able to feel that his 
homestead is his own. So is his 
time. He can work when he likes, 
and stop when he likes; he needs 
not to enter into combinations for 
fewer hours and more pay ; he has 
no fear of losing his employ if he 
falls sick, and as his children grow 
up around him he can find them 
work todo, There is just one thing 
needed to make the Irish small 
farmer among the happiest and most 
prosperous of men in humble life.” 

“ And what may that be?” 

“More skill. Nay, I should have 
added something further. He should 
be brought up in cleaner and neater 
habits.” 

“And does not practical experi- 
ence make these men skilful farmers? 
I should have thought that, being 
brought up from childhood on their 
father’s holdings, they would have 
known everything relating to their 
calling.” . 

“Being brought up from child- 
hood on their father’s holdings, they 
unfortunately learn all their father’s 
bad: ways and habits. They grow 
used to seeing the dung-heap in 
front of the door, and to seeing all 
the richness of it escaping down a 
ditch. They grow used to large, 
straggling fences, and a needless 
multiplicity of them. They grow 
used to seeing the same crop put 
into the same field twice, or even 
thrice in succession, until the soil 
becomes sick of it, and renders but 
a miserable yield. They grow used 
to laying down stubbles without 
grass seed, and trusting to any 
chance grass or weeds that may 
grow there, for grazing for their 
cattle.” 
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“ And how would you propose to 
reach their intelligence, and open 
their eyes to the faultiness of all 
these usages ?” 

“'lhe present generation, I am 
sorry to say, are almost beyond con- 
viction. They will good-humour- 
edly tell you that what was good 
enough for their fathers and grand- 
fathers is good enough for them, 
and they will furnish you with every 
kind of ingenious excuse for their 
palpably bad farming. If you com- 
ment, for instance, on the fact of a 
grazing field being overrun with rag- 
weed, they will reply, ‘Och, shure, 
and don’t we want them to cover 
in the flax in the flax holes?’ It 
would be useless to try to prove to 
them that this wholesale reduction 
of valuable pastureland was rather 
an expensive way of providing 
covering for their flax. They would 
reply with a familiar rejoider— 
‘Shure, and it shows that the soil’s 
rich, whenever you see ragweeds 
growing in a field !’” 

“Rather an expensive advertise- 
ment of the richness of their soil! 
And are the sons, in these days of 
education, still growing up with the 
paternal prejudices sticking tothem?” 

“T fear that many of them will do 
so ; but of some I have great hopes. 
Ireland being essentially an agricul- 
tural country, my hopes for the 
future lies in the agricultural instruc- 
tion of the rising generation. There 
is a very good agricultural class- 
book in the national-school series ; 
but here one is at once confronted 
by difficulties. In the first place, the 
study of agriculture in the national 
schools is looked on not as an es- 
sential, but as an extra, of which no 
account is made by the inspector ; it 
is therefpre seldom attended to. In 
the second place, the mere theo- 
retical teaching of improved agricul- 
ture, without practical illustration, 
would be almost useless. Wherever 
a backward locality is found there 
should be a model farm, no matter 
how small, attached to the, school 
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best suited for imparting agricultural 
instruction. When we have finished 
breakfast, I propose to take you to 
see some of the neighbouring farm- 
ers.. As we proceed upon our walk, 


“Anp do all creeds send their 
children to the estate school ?” asked 
Mr. Macphairson, upon my making 
mention of the seminary in question. 

“Ah! there’s the rub! Very few 
of the Roman Catholics doso. A 
certain proportion attend, it is true ; 
but amongst those who do not are 
the very ones who stand most in 
need of the improvement I speak of. 
But if the mountain (as the saying 
is) will not go to Mahomet, why 
should not Mahomet go to the 
mountain? If the people prefer to 
send their children to sectarian 
schools, why not attach the model 
farms you speak of to these, as well 
as to your landlord’s schools, which, 
I presume, are the ones you allude 
to as those ‘ best suited for impart- 
ing agricultural instruction ?’” 

“I fear that, to reply to that ques- 
tion, I should have to enter into a 
controversy that would weary you,” 
said I, as we rose from the table, 
and proceeded towards the hall- 
door. 

“By no means. It is to hear the 
views of every class—and especially 
of those who, like yourself, take an 
interest in the advancement of this 
country—that I have taken this trip 
to Ireland. And, I own, I feel 
curious to hear your objection. 
Surely it does not arise from any 
prejudice on your part against Ro- 
man Catholic schools as such ?” 

“By no means,” I replied, as I 
led the way in the direction of the 
estate school in question. “In the 
course of your tour you will pass 
through districts where the landlords 
are Roman Catholics. And on the 
estates of Roman Catholic proprie- 
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I hope to show you one of these 
small model allotments, established. 
in connexion with the estate school 
here.” 


tors you will probably find some 
Protestant tenants—fewerin number, 
I admit—because there are fewer 
Protestant farmers in the west. Now 
there, as well as here, I should advo- 
cate, on two grounds, the attendance 
of all tenant’s children at their land- 
lords’ school, in preference to those 
under clerical management. In the 
first place, as I said with respect to 
agricultural instruction, so do I also 
say respecting moral and religious 
instruction—(which is always made 
the pretext for sending children to 
sectarian schools),—the theoretical 
without the practical is of little use. 
The first precept of Christianity is— 
love your neighbour as yourself. Now 
will any one venture to assert that 
the love of Roman Catholics and 
Protestants for each other has been 
on the increase in Ireland since the 
virtual denominationalising of its 
educational system ?” 

“From what I have heard and 
observed, it seems to be rather the 
other way! Animosities seem to 
be intensifying, instead of being on 
the decline. But then,I thought 
your Irish educational system was 
strictly unsectarian.” 

“ Nominally, it is. That is to say, 
there are safeguards against the pro- 
selytising of children who attend at 
schools where the teachers are not 
of their own persuasion. But prac- 
tically, the system is becoming tho- 
roughly sectarianised, from the fact 
that the clergy of the different per- 
suasions endeavour, each, to have a 
national‘school of his own; and of 
course the principle of admixture, 
which alone can habituate the rising 
generation to grow up without sec- 
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tarian prejudice, is at once almost 
entirely put an end to. This- is 
my objection to clerical week-day 
schools on religious and social 
grounds. My second objection is, 
that the landlord, being morally re- 
sponsible for the temporal welfare of 
his tenantry, is the fit person to be 
entrusted with the temporal training 
of the rising generation, so as to im- 
part to them habits of cleanliness 
and industry, and to fit them for 
their future calling, by providing for 
their instruction in the best principles 
of agriculture. If the clergyman 
utilises to the best advantage the 
hours of instruction in his Sunday- 
school, he will have performed his 
part; but when he goes in for in- 
struction in “ temporal” matters, he 
steps beyond his province, just as 
much as if he were to insist on drill- 
ing all the Roman Catholic recruits 
of the army.” 

“T thiak you told me that few 
of the Roman Catholic tenants on 
this estate send their children to the 
landlord’s school. Does he take no 
steps to induce them to do so ?” 

“He makes his school as good as 
he can. But unfortunately with them 
it is not a question of the dest school. 
Their Church, stepping out of its 
province, says: —“ Your children 
must have their week-day instruction 
at such and sucha school ; and they 
have learnt to obey their Church 
without questioning whether in all 
that she orders she has the right to 
command, or whether they are doing 
their best for their children by act- 
ing as they do.” 

“‘But what if the parents ration- 
ally and conscientiously think that 
by sending their children to a sec- 
tarian school they are doing their 
best for them, from their thereby en- 
suring to them a daily training in 
religion—while perhaps the secular 
portion of the instruction is not so 
very far behind-hand, after all? 
Would you not prefer that your own 
children should have religious in- 
struction daily? And should you 


entrust that instruction to a teacher 
of an adverse creed ?” 

“T see that, for want of a little 
ocular demonstration, you are dis- 
posed to adopt the fallacy which has . 
led multitudes of sincere people to 
ad¥ocate the denominational system, 
But here we are at the school ! When 
you have been through it, you will 
scarcely need a reply from me to 
your last question.” 

The school, which was surrounded 
by flower-borders and a shrubbery, 
was a two-storey-building, with ga- 
bled and latticed windows, and a 
high-pitched roof. Below, the mas- 
ter had his sitting-room, kitchen, 
and two bed-rooms. Above, about 
fifty children, ranging from six to 
twelve years ofage— boys and girls to- 
gether—were all busy at their lessons 
in a room hung about with maps and 
pictures, which, with the exception 
of a small vestibule for hats and 
wraps, occupied the whole of the 
upper storey. One class was writing 
at the desk ; another sitting on a 
gallery at the end, doing sums set to 
them by the head teacher on a black 
board ; a third was reading to the 
assistant ; and a fourth, composed of 
very small totties, was seated ina 
remote corner, around a table from 
which a girl was removing some 
needlework preparatory to giving 2 
spelling lesson from tablets. 

We paused to listen to the class 
which was reading. They were, as 
it so happened by a curious coinci- 
dence, at page 155, of the Second 
Book of the National Board’s series, 
and at the following passage : — 
“ All are God’s family. He know- 
eth every one of them, as a shepherd 
knoweth his flock. They pray to 
Him in different languages, but He 
understandeth them all. He hear- 
eth them alJ. He taketh care of all. 
None are so mean that He will not 
protect them,”, &c. 

“ Are you satisfied?” I asked my 
companion in a whisper. 

“I am agreeably astonished,” was 
the reply. . “I thought these books 
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were entirely secular. But perhaps 
those are all children of your own 
persuasion.” 

Before replying, I said to one of 
the little girls—“Sally McCause, 
€an you say those verses at the end 
of the lesson ?”—“ That is one Ro- 
man Catholic out of five in this 
class,” I added, in undertone, to my 
companion. 

The child addressed repeated the 
following lines :— 

“Great God, and wilt Thou condescend 
‘To be my Father and nny friend ? 

I, a poor child, and Thou so high, 

The Lord of earth, and air, and sky! 
Art Thou my Father ?—let mé be 

A meek, obedient child to Thee, 

And try, in word and deed and thought, 
To serve and please Thee as I ought. 
Art Thou my Father ?—Then at last, 
When all my days on earth are past, 
Send down and take me in Thy love 
To be a better child above.” 


“Well, I was always under the 
impression,” said my companion to 
me, when he had complimented 


little Sally on the manner in which 
she had recited the verses—“ that 
no religious instruction could be 
given in National Schools except at 
Stated times, when all.not of the 
same persuasion as the teacher had 
to leave the room.” 

“No dogmatic instruction—in- 
deed, no religious instruction, save 
that contained in the lessons of the 
Board’s own books—can be given to, 
or in the presence of any children 
whose parents object; and forall such 


CHAPTER IV. 
IRISH BUILDINGS AND ULSTER TENANT RIGHT. 


On leaving the school I pointed 
out to Mr. Macphairson its diminu- 
tive farm, which was apportioned 
into three plots, containing respec- 
tively clover, corn, and root crop; 
the latter to be followed by a“ stolen 
crop.” We inspected the offices in 
the rear, consisting of cowhouse, 
Pigging, &c., and barn overhead ; then 
proceeded, through the vegetable 
garden, out of aback gate, to aroad 
Jeading to a small hamlet. 
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special religious instruction there is a 
stated time. Well, if there is much 
more of this re/igious instruction 
which I have just heard, in the books 
of the Board, I should say that the 
dogmatic instruction might safely be 
relegated to the Sunday-school. Be- 
sides, what can you teach to little 
things of that age, further than what 
you are now teaching them alto- 
gether in these books? The mys- 
teries of our religion, or of any re- 
ligion, are beyond their tender years.” 

“T am delighted to find you,” said 
I, “coming spontaneously to the con- 
clusion at which I have long since 
arrived. I trust that you will now 
join me in the further opinion that 
those who theorise about the separa- 
tion of children for their more per- 
fect instruction in religion, although 
they may be very well-meaning, 
would do well to take more pains 
in acquainting themselves with facts 
before they hasten to condemn.” 

“ Well, I should say that if for the 
sake of teaching more religion than 
this to children of such tender years, 
they divide them into what are virtu- 
ally rival sections, they put them- 
selves into the same category as 
those who strain at a gnat and swal- 
low a camel !” 

We made our bow to the teachers, 
and to the children who rose en 
masse to salute us as we left the 
school-room, 


“Some of those picturesque cot- 
tages seem to have been recently 
built ?” said my companion. “ Are 
they intended for labourers ?” 

“ Well, that was the original in- 
tention. And labourers occupy most 
of them. But if an Irish landlord 
goes in for providing his labourers 
with cottages of ordinary comfort, 
and possessing the smallest preten- 
sions to picturesque appearance, 
he must look on his expenditure 
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more in the light of a luxury than as 
an investment of capital. These cot- 
tages, containing kitchen, scullery, 
two to three sleeping rooms, and 
back offices, cost at the rate of £ 100 
a-piece. Now, at only5 percent., the 
rent would.come to two shillings a- 
week. A man with a family can’t 
afford to pay such a rent when his 
wages are only eight shillings. 

“ Butis it not worth an employer’s 
while to give a good labourer a donus, 
in the shape of a comfortable cottage 
worth more than double the rent he 
charges for it. May he not hope to 
be repaid by the man’s increased 
fidelity to his interests ?” 

“Well, I should like to hope so, 
at any rate. Itis, 1 own, a pleasant 
idea. Although, I regret to say, 
gratitude does not always follow 
favours bestowed in this country.” 

* But surely in the main it does, 
although there may be individual ex- 
ceptions. A landlord who acquires 
the reputation of acting with kind- 
ness and liberality towards those 
who are dependent on him must be 
the gainer in the long-run.” 

“He will be the gainer in shés 
way,” said I: “he will have the 
good wishes of all around him ; and 
after all, real good wishes, although 
you cannot buy them with money, 
are more valuable than much that 
¢an be bought. And so, as we do 
not live in this world entirely 
on the narrow huckstering princi- 
ple of making the greatest possible 
pecuniary profit by buying in the 
cheapest market and selling in the 
dearest, we must put some of our 
expenditure down to the score of 
sentiment. If Irish landlords —aye, 
and some English ones too—would 
but reckon among the business of 
life that of seeing the men who 
labour for them comfortably housed, 
and sparing no reasonable outlay to 
effect that end, what an agreeable 
social revolution might be wrought !” 

“Yes, indeed! and although you 
say that gratitude is a scarce com- 
modity, there might be some conso- 
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lation for the absence of it in the 
reflection that squires, who go in for 
handsome and costly stabling and 
fittings for their horses, do just as 
much for the vicious nag which kicks 
out at them, or the unsociable one 
which will not turn at the sound of 
their voice, as they do for the pet 
mare which. whinces when they 
enter, and enjoys their caresses.” 

“True ; and I fear that some em- 
ployers lay out more upon the com- 
fort of their cart-horses than upon 
that of the men who tend them !” 

“Ttstrikes me,” said Mr. Macphair- 
son, “that some of the cottages 
which the people have built for 
themselves, might, with a little out- 
lay, be made far more comfortable, 
as well as more pleasing to the 
eye.” 

“Ves, indeed,” I replied. “And 
occasionally this is done. Just look 
at that house among the trees over 
there, with a gable over each win- 
dow, and a porch over the door, 
That was once an ordinary two- 
roomed thatched cottage. The 
tenant, being given timber and slates 
by his landlord, raised it about three 
feet, and added the porch and gable, 
with the assistance ofa ‘ handy man,’ 
who was a dit of a mason, and a dit 
of a carpenter, and a d#¢ of a slater. 
The whole cost to himself, beyond 
that of the labour expended on it, 
was a mere trifle. I believe that he 
even paid the ‘ handy man’ in horse 
work, when the ploughing season. 
came round, and when his manure 
had to be drawn. So, you see that 
he was enabled thus to utilise to his 
own profit his own and his horse’s 
time, which would otherwise have 
been thrown away for want of suffi- 
cient work.on his own little farm.” 

“Pray, what may be -about the 
cost of an addition such as that ?” 

“You may set it down at £10 per 
room for material, z.¢., timber, slates, 
stone, and lime; and the work- 
manship is value for nearly as much 

ain.” 

“So that, in point of fact, a 1 
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acre farmer, who builds a four-roomed 
slated house at his own entire cost, 

‘has added some £70 or so to the 
value of his farm, and has an equit- 
able right to claim that much, with 
a drawback for deterioration, from 
the next tenant, exclusively of any 
ather claims he may have for recla- 
mation, drainage, and so forth, done 
at his own expense.” 

“Don’t jump too hastily to a con- 
clusion. You must bear in mind, 
in the first place, that slated houses, 
built without aid from the landlord, 
are very few and far between. And, 
secondly, that a great deal of labour 
is thrown away in this country for 
want of skilled supervision. Houses 
are often built, and drains and fences 
made, which would be an actual ex- 
pense to an incoming tenant ; for he 
might have to demolish them, so as 
to replace them with more serviceable 
substitutes. And yet I allow that 
the out-going tenant would be only 
too ready to claim compensation, 
under the name of “ Tenant-right,” 
for the botches which he had made ; 
and he would be very slow to see 
that, when he had laid out as much 
in labour and money as some more 
skilful neighbour, his work was not 
to be considered as valuable. Thus 
it is that in some backward parts of 
Ulster good farming is a very ex- 
pensive affair; so much is there to 
pay for a “good will,” which con- 
veys no material advantages, and so 
-much does there remain not only to 
do, but also, in the first place, to 
undo, before the enlighted farmer 
can get his place into proper condi- 
tion. And it often happens that, in 
addition to these drawbacks, there 
is the additional one of cropped-out 
land, so that it would be far more 
profitable, in many a case, to rent 
a bare and unreclaimed mountain- 
side than one of these old farms, so 
laden with incumbrances. As, how- 
ever, the mountain-sides are not to 
be had, people have to be content 
with what they can get, and to pay 
a high price for a bad article, owing 
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to the demand being greater than 
the supply.” 

“ And do the landlords raise their 
rents because the demand for land 
is greater than the supply ?” 

“Not they! although they might 
do so with as much reason. If they 
did there wolild soon be an outery ; 
though nobody cries out against the 
tenant who demands an excessive 
sum for ‘ good-will.’ If he does, by 
pitting three or four purchasers 
against each other, make his victim 
pay highly, the payment is only 
once for all—he goes—and there’s 
an end of it, whereas a landlord is 
always on the spot; and the griev- 
ance would be felt on each recurring 
rent-day. And besides, the land- 
lord would be reluctant to place on 
the back of his tenant a burden 
which it would be hard for him to 
bear. The emigrating outgoer has 
no such qualms. And after all, 
who is troubled with compunctions 
when driving a bargain with some 
one in his own station in life ?” 

“How would it do if landlords 
were to make an estate rule, limiting 
the price of tenant-right to the value 
of the improvements virtually made 
by the tenant?” 

“Bless your soul! there would be 
no earthly use in such a limit. The 
extra money demanded would be 
given in spite of all regulations. 
The out-going man would say to the 
purchaser, ‘ Do you want to Aave my 
Jrown? Give me what I ask for the 
place, and you shall have my bless- 
ing along with it’” 

“Ts this, then, the meaning of the 
term, ‘ buying the good-will?” 

“Yes. The Irish of all creeds 
are more or less superstitious ; and 
few have the courage to incur a 
Jrown ; so that this system may, with 
far more reason, be termed a traffic 
in blessings and curses, than a traffic 
in tenants’ improvements. I'll be 
bound, however, that our English 
and Scottish legislators will not see 
the matter in this light ; and I have 
my fears that the abuses of tenant- 
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right will be legalised, instead of a 
real good system, encouraging to 
skilful and improving tenants, being 
shaped out of it.” 

“What a shocking field of weeds 
and rushes that is, there to the 
left !” 

“You may wellsayso. When we 
are at the top of this hill, you will 
see that the whole farm is in the 
same condition, and that the cabin 
upon it is not out of keeping. This 
is a specimen of the benefits of 
leases! The holder of this lives in 
a town a few miles off. He lets the 
farm out in grazing, and his herd 
lives in that hovel.” 

“But why does not the landlord 
compel him to keep it in proper 
order ?” 

“Tt is one of the fancies of Ulster 
tenants that their landlord is not to 
interfere with them so long as they 
pay their rent punctually. Notwith- 
standing this ‘fancy,’ the landlord 
might alarm this individual by threat- 
ening him with a notice to quit if he 
did not improve, were it not that he 
is armed with a lease; and I fear 
that the few leases still in existence 
about here say nothing about orderly 

buildings and good cultivation.” 

“But surely you cannot blame 
the system of leases for the neglect 
of some individual drawer-up of a 

lease ?” 

“I’m sorry to say that it would be 
nearly the same thing if the lease 
contained the most stringent clauses. 
Ask anybody you like, and they will 
tell you that an Irish lease holds 
good always against the landlord, 
but never against the tenant.” ~ 

“ But if the landlord chose to be 
firm, and insist ?” 
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“And make himself exceedingly 
unpopular in consequence !” 

“Yet you have just said, that 
where no lease existed the landlord 
could use the threat of eviction for 
bad farming.” 

“It would be only a threat at best. 
Few would attempt to carry it out, 
for the same reasons. But there is 
this difference. It is easier to serve 
a notice to quit than to break a 
lease. The leaseholder knowing this, 
would feel the more confident.” 

“Well, I confess I can’t see any 
great distinction in this. And Ido 
think that your Irish landlords are 
too soft. Perhaps it is because, so 
long as their rents are paid, they 
don’t like to give themselves trouble. 
With people who won't take pains, 
nothing would be more salutary 
than a little coercion. If people act 
like children or savages, they ought 
to be treated as such !” 

“ Perhaps you are right. Perhaps 
it would be best to use strong mea- 
sures in one or two cases for the 
warning of the whole. But I shculd 
prefer to work patiently for a Jong 
time before extreme measures v¢re 
resorted to,” 

“ And how would you work ?” 

“« By helping those who were ready 
and willing to help themselves ; and 
thus constituting them examples to 
the remainder. If, in the long-run, 
it proved that any considerable num- 
ber were impervious alike to entreaty 
or to example, I might then feel dis- 
posed to adopt your method. And 
the justice of such a proceeding 
would then be more universally 
acknowledged, when it had become 

a matter of notoriety that I was 
more ready to help the painstaking 
ones than to punish the indolent.” 


CHAPTER V. 


WHERE THEY COME FROM 


“Wuar a multitude of white cot- 


AND WHAT THEY COME TO. 


each other, the farms around them 


tages one sees from this hill-top!” must be no bigger than some of our 


exclaimed Mr. Macphairson ; “ and 
to judge from their proximity to 


single fields.” 
“‘ Many of them not nearly so big. 








Look at that little nook down there ! 
What seems to you one small cot- 
tage is in reality two. Each has 
only about six acres of land attached 
to it. But the soil is good, being on 
the edge of a bog, and is worth 
almost as much as twelve acres on 
the hill—especially when the rent 
per acre is in both cases the same.” 

“ And how can a family exist on 
such a patch ?” 

“ In good years, they are as well 
off as they would be if they were 
labouring for some one else. And 
these small holders generally do 
labour for other people, whenever 
they are not occupied on their own 
farms. And as labour is getting 
annually scarcer, owing to the con- 
tinuous stream of emigration, they 
are very welcome to the larger far- 
mers. In bad years, I admit, their 
case is sometimes a hard one. And 
when they have large families of 
small children, they have to put in 
years of pinching poverty. But then, 
when the children become old enough 
to earn for themselves, they bring 
their wages to the common stock, 
and things begin to look bright again. 
And those who emigrate seldom for- 

et their parents. They send home 
ee sums to them from time to 
time. And then let us consider 
what the emigrants are often able to 
do for themselves—and not emi- 
grants only, but those, too, who, 
after receiving a good education, 
push on for themselves in business in 
their own country. Those countless 
little cottages which you see dotted 
over the face of the landscape are 
sO many nurseries, from which emer- 
ges the bone and sinew of three or 
four countries. America, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland herself, each 
and all of them, owe to those cot- 
tages, and such as those, many of 
their strongest arms and quickest 
heads. There are few fathers of 
families living within easy distance 
of a school who do not make it an 
object of their ambition that one, 
at least, of their sons should qualify 
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himself for learning a trade. In- 
deed, in many of these cottages 
which you see before you, trades are 
actually being carried on. There 
are blacksmiths and nailors, shoe- 
makers and tailors, to say nothing 
of carpentérs, masons, and saddlers. 
When one of these trades is backed 
up by a r2-acrefarm.to occupy the 
spare members of the family, you 
surely can’t call that poverty! And 
you can’t call such a community an 
ill-to-do community. Ofcourse they 
can’t all have trades—some of them 
must trust to their farms alone, and 
these, in consequence, are not so 
well-off. But they, in their turn, 
supply the labour market with their 
‘extra’ sons. And if they fhave 
one son who shows signs of being 
a smart fellow, they will keep him 
at school till he is fourteen or fifteen, 
and then manage somehow to scrape 
together #20 or so, and apprentice 
him to a draper or a grocer in the 
nearest town; and, in a few years’ 
time, the barefooted lad of your 
earlier recollections comes back to 
visit his parents a dapper commercial 
traveller, or an owner of a shop on 
hisown account. From that cottage 
just over the hill, three smart, good- 
looking lads have “gone forth—one 
to the colonies, two to Scotland, 
They are all doing well. The other 
day I was starting on some expedi- 
tion by rail. At the station I noticed 
a very well-dressed young man, in 
a better hat than my own, and a 
well-fitting pair of gloves. I thought 
I had seen his face before, but where 
I could not remember. Suddenly 
spying me, he came up to the car- 
riagé-door, hat-in-hand. twas one 
of the youths in question, just re- 
turning to his lucrative post in Scot- 
land, after a visit to his parents. He 
looked a perfect gentleman, and I 
was quite distressed to see him stand- 
ing bareheaded. Anditis surprising 
what gentlemen many of our Irish 
youths do look when they have been 
refined by the exercise of their in- 


telligence, and by getting into clean 
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habits and good clothes. The more 
is the pity for those who stay at 
home, and seem to think that, be- 
cause they are at home, anything 
will do !” 

“And have you many instances 
of people doing as well ?” 

“* Many instances? ‘There is one 
to be heard of in almost every second 
house you go into in this neighbour- 
hood. The occupant of that cottage 
just below us served for several years 
in the army. He came back at the 
conclusion of his term of engage- 
ment with a nice wife, £50 of savings 
(he had been an officer’s servant the 
greater part of the time), and the 
rank of full corporal. ‘The eldest 
son of that house on the hill is a 
butler in a gentleman’s family with 
#40 a year. His brother is in the 
same gentleman’s stable. The eldest 
son of the last house we passed as 
we began to ascend the hill is settled 
down in Canada on a large farm of 
his own. He drives a pair of good 
horses, and, as his mother delights 
to inform one, has a ‘ splendid set of 
silver-mounted harness.’ The next 
house to that on one side, has one 
son in Canada ; the next on the other 
side, has two there, one of whom 
writes that he has married a wife 
who is ‘ quite alady’ (and, indeed, 
from her photograph she Zooks one) ; 
and when travelling in connection 
with his business, stops at the best 
hotels, and ‘has his shoes blacked, 
instead of having to blacken some- 
body else’s !” 

“ A remark most expressive of in- 
dependence! After all, if an Irish 
landlord is sometimes disposed to 
lament at the backwardness he sees 


‘around him—the unwillingness to 


improve in farming, or in neat and 
cleanly habits—he has the consola- 
tion of travelling in imagination to 
Australia, America, England, Scot- 
land, and manyan Irish town—pictur- 
ing to himself numerous flourishing 
young men, with rising family, taking 
root in all these localities, and then 


exclaiming, ‘ 7hese are my tenants, 
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and if I have had a share in pro- 
moting “heir prosperity, should I not 
be well contented ?’” 

“True, indeed! And yet the pre- 
sent sore will ever rankle, when he 
sees those immediately around him 
failing to advance in a corresponding 
degree to that in which their fellows 
have done, and when he further 
feels that he could train up these 
also, if they were not snatched from 
his grasp.” 

“You are again at the old griev- 
ance of the divided schools. But 
here, too, you may take heart. In 
the very instances of prosperity 
which you speak of, the training 
which has turned his people from 
clodhoppers into gentlemen, has all 
come after their school-days were 
over. Surely no influences can come 
between a landlord and his full- 
grown tenants.” 

“Ah, but the training of which 
you speak arises from association 
with other cultivated people. A far- 
mer, from the nature of his calling, 
lacks such association. Therefore 
it is only in the school that you can 
have an opportunity of training 
young farmers.” 

“Well, but you do train some of 
them. Those of your own creed, 
and a few others besides, go to your 
own school. If your training proves 
as effective as you expect, these, at 
least, will rise to a superior elevation. 
Their example will then work gra- 
dually upon those around them. But 
see—we are passing cottage after 
cottage, and entering none of them! 
Pray, show me oné of your genuine 
native interiors: that of this one 
here, for example.” 

“That I will, gladly. Pick your 
steps as you cross this yard. You 
see, although they have a smart pair 
of iron gates here, and a whitened 
wall, they still stick to the old fashion 
—dunghill in front of the door, and 
pigs and ducks in and out of the 
dunghill, and then in and out of the 
kitchen, until there is general blend- 
ing of filth everywhere! But I must 
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be silent. Here we are ! They don’t 
mind the dirt, but they'd feel in- 
sulted if you reminded them of it, 
save in a jocular fashion.” 

We entered the kitchen, where we 
found the good wife knitting. Her 
daughter was cutting up cabbages in 
a corner for pig’s meat. The ducks 
were helping her. 

“Y’er kindly welcome, gentlemen ! 
Put them ducks out, Nancy, and run 
for your da.” 

“Oh, pray, don’t disturb him.” 

“Och, and he’s only just gone 
out to the byre to feed the cows. 
See, here he is!” . 

And a tall, handsome man, of 
about sixty, entered the apartment. 
He had been to market that day, so 
he was dressed in his best, viz., 
knee-breeches and woollen stockings 
(he had an excellent leg, and was 
proud of it, so stuck to the oudd 
Style). His coat must have been his 
wedding coat, but a very smart coat 
it was still, although of a cut only to 
be seen in old pictures, or on the 
stage—bright blue cloth (the best of 
broadcloth),with brass buttons—high 
collar and long tails. A loose col- 
lar, and a negligently-tied red scarf, 
completed his most picturesque get- 
up—far more becoming than the 
modern fashions, which everyone of 
the rising generation thinks he or 
she must follow now-a-days. 

“Pat, will you kindly tell this 
gentleman your history since you 
came to this farm.” 

“Troth, and I will, with all my 
heart. Ye must know, sir, that 
we’ve a right good landlord here, 
who lives amongst his tenants, and 
always has work of some kind or 
another forthem to do. Well, when 
I was a very young man, he had a 
deal of building going on. I man- 
aged to scrape together what bought 
me a horse and cart, and I used to 
draw timber regular for the building. 
Whatever I made, I saved ; I never 
spent more nor I could help, and 
made a little go a great way. Ye 
may guess that, when ye see this 
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owld coat, which has been my Sun- 
day coat and holiday coat from that 
day to this, and it’s not a bad one 
now, ye’ll allow.” 

“No, indeed!” we both exclaimed 
in a breath. 

“ Well,” he continued, “ afther.a 
bit, I thought I’d buy a wee piece of 
land for myself, instead of keeping 
the horse at my father’s. I first 
bought the four acres that this house 
now stands on. Then, time afther 
time, I got more, paying from £ 5 to 
48 an acre for the good-will of it 
all round—till now I’ve got twenty 
acres. ‘And I’ve drained it all, and 
built this house, and bought another 
farm for my son—zo acres more, and 
given my two daughters £100 
a-piece as their marriage portions, 
and I’ve just set up another son in 
the whiskey business, and that won’t 
pay badly, I’m thinking.” 

“Why, you must have been a 
perfect coiner. Where can all the 
money have come from ?” 

“Well, ye see, I made a good bit 
by daling. I bought and sold flax 
and cattle. When a man has' his 
wits about him, there’s always a way 
for him to make money, whether he 
lives in town or country.” 

“You see, we are not such a 
nation of paupers, after all!” said I 
to my companion, as we left the 
cottage. 

“No, indeed ; my eyes have been 
opened considerably. But then to 
think that with all this, the most 
comfortably off among them still live 
the life of paupers. When they have 
the secret of money-making, their 
aim seems simply to be to make more 
money. They don’t seem to think 


it worth their while to lay out some* 


of it in making themselves com- 
monly comfortable. It can’t be that 
they are in fear of their rents being 
raised if they appear to be too well 
off ?” 

“No, it’s not that; for those 
with leases, and their landlords’ 
lives in them, are just as far behind, 
and just as piggish in their ways as 
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the rest—as some of the rest, I should 
have said. 1 can show you some 
cottages where taste, order, and 
comfort reign supreme. And yet— 
as though to warn one against ex- 
pecting too much from the force of 
example—one finds, almost side by 
side with these tidy ones, others 
whose occupants are perhaps blood 
relations of the former, and yet are 
as slatternly as they can possibly 
be. And if you compare the various 
tidy and untidy ones, you will find 
that it is not a matter of expenditure 
so much as a matter of habit. Some 
of the poorest cottages rank amongst 
the neatest.” 

** But even here you have a con- 
solatory feature. If dirt and slovenli- 
ness is a matter of habit, so is also 
cleanliness, and taste, and neatness. 
It may be, perhaps, the labour of a 
life-time to bring them all round, 
but when once brought round, may 
not you hope that those who come 
after you will see your good work 
perpetuated from generation to 
generation ?” 

“TI believe you are right. There 
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is a model village not far from this, 
on another estate. I took sofhe 
friends to see it one day, and, on 
entering one of the cottages, was 
struck with the neatness of every 
thing within. I was struck thereat 
because, although once this village 
had been constantly visited by the 
landlord’s daughters, they, since 
their father’s death, years ago, had 
been absent from Ireland. ‘How 
nice you keep your cottage!’ I 
said to the old dame. ‘Ah, shure,’ 
was the reply; ‘the ladies always 
liked to see it nice, and, absent or 
present, we would always like to 
do what plazes them !’” 

“And so would these good folk 
have liked to ‘ plaze’ their landlord 
and his family,” rejoined Mr. Mac- 
pheirson; “only they lack the 
energy needful for making the first 
step. They run ina groove. In 
that groove they would run till the 
end of time. But once you manage 
to get them into another and better 
groove—never fear, they will run 
in, that with equal constancy. Per- 
severe then. Never say, die !” 








ALTHOUGH European nations have 
carried on a limited trade with the 
Chinese for more than one hundred 
years, they were restricted to a single 
port, and their jealousy of each other 
prevented their adopting those mea- 
sures of co-operation that have re- 
cently proved so advantageous, 
China was averse to opening her 
territory to foreign merchants, and 
regarded with suspicion all their at- 
tempts to gain a foothold upon her 
soil. On the north, since 1727, the 
Russians had a single point of com- 
mercial exchange, and by the treaty 
between Russia and China all the 
trade between the two nations was 
to be conducted there. Two small 
cities, one thoroughly Russian, and 
the other as thoroughly Chinese, 
were founded, and grew up, side by 
side, for the purposes of interna- 
tional commerce. The name of the 
Chinese city (Maimaichin) signifies 
“ place of trade.” Along the whole 
northern frontier of the Celestial 
Empire there was no other settle- 
ment of its name or character. In 
the south was the single point open 
to those who came to China by sea, 
while along the coast-line, facing to 
the eastward, the ports of the empire 
were sealed against foreign intrusion. 
Commerce between China and the 
outer world was hampered by many 
restrictions, and only the great pro- 
fits derived ffom it served to keep 
italive. But once fairly established, 
the barbarian merchants taught the 
slow-learning Chinese that the trade 
brought advantage to all engaged in 
it. Step by step they pressed for- 
ward, to open new ports and extend 
commercial relations, which were 
not likely to be discontinued, if only 
a little time were allowed to show 
their value. 

As the years rolled on, trade with 
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China increased ; the merchants, of 
all classes, found that foreign gold 
and silver were desirable things to 
gather into their possession, and 
that the teas, and silks, and porce- 
lain of the empire brought a remu- 
nerative price from those who came 
to purchase. For a long time the 
foreigners trading with China had 
no direct intercourse with the Gen- 
neral Government, but dealt only 
with the local and provincial autho- 
rities. It was not until after the 
famous “ Opium War” that diplo- 
matic relations were opened with 
the Court of Peking, and a common 
policy adopted for all parts of the 
empire, iu its dealings with the outer 
world. Considering the extremely 
conservative character of the Chi- 
nese, their adherence to old forms 
and customs, their general unwilling- 
ness to do differently from their an- 
cestors, and the not over-amiable 
character of the majority of the 
foreigners that went there to trade, 
it is not surprising that many years 
were required for commercial rela- 
tions to grow up and become per- 
manent. The wars between China 
and the Western powers did more 
than centuries of peace could have 
done to open the Oriental eyes 
and teach the oldest nation of the 
world that its superiority in age had 
not given it superiority in every- 
thing else. Austria’s defeat on the 
field- of Sadowa, whose cannons’ 
echoes seem still ringing in our ears, 
advanced and enlightened her more 
than a hundred years of peace and 
victory could have done, at her old 
rate of progress. The victories of 


the allied forces in China, culminat- 
ing in the capture of Peking and 
dictation of terms by the foreign 
leaders, opened the way for a free 
intercourse between the East and 
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West, and the immense advantages 
that an unrestricted commerce is 
sure to bring to an industrious, ener- 
getic, and economical people. 

With a river-system unsurpassed 
by that of ‘any other nation of the 
world, China relied upon navigation 
by junks, which crept but slowly 
against the current when urged by 
strong winds, and lay idle, or were 
laboriously towed or poled by men, 
when calms or head-breezes pre- 
vailed. Of steam applied to propul- 
sion, she had no knowledge, until 
steamboats of foreign construction 
appeared in her waters, and roused 
the wonder of the oblique-eyed na- 
tives by the mystery of their powers. 
The sensation created when the 
first steamboat ascended a Chinese 
river may be better imagined than 
described. The Chinese very speed- 
ily saw the advantages of steam-navi- 
gation on the great rivers of the em- 
pire, and were quick to patronise 
the foreign invention when it was 
fairly established. In 1839, the first 
steam venture was made in China. 
An English house placed a boat on 
the route between Canton and Ma- 
cao, and advertised it as ready to 
carry freight and passeggers on 
stated days. For the first six months 
the passengers averaged about a 
dozen to each trip—half of them 
Europeans and the rest natives. 
The second half-year the number of 
native patrons increased, and by the 
end of the second year the boat, on 
nearly every trip, was filled with 
Chinese. The trade became so lu- 
crative that another boat was brought 
from England and placed on the 
route, which continued to be a 
source of profit until the business 
was overdone by opposition lines. 
As soon as the treaties permitted, 
steamers were introduced into the 
coasting-trade of China, and subse- 
quently upon the rivers and other 
inland waters. The Chinese mer- 
chants perceived the importance of 
rapid and certain transportation for 
their goods in place of the slow and 


unreliable service of their junks, and 
the advance in rates was over- 
balanced by the increased facilities 
and the opportunities of the mer- 
chants to make six times as many 
ventures annually as by the old sys- 
tem. Probably there is no people 
in the world that can be’ called a 
nation of shopkeepers more justly 
than the Chinese ; thousands upon 
thousands of them are engaged in 
petty trade, and competition is very 
keen, Of course, where there is an 
active traffic the profits are small, 
and anything that can assist the 
prompt delivery of merchandise and 
the speedy transmission of intelli- 
gence, money, credits, or the mer- 
chant himself, is certain to be brought 
into full use. For the first few years 
the steam-vessels in Chinese waters 
were owned by foreigners, who de- 
rived large profits from the native 
trade; but very soon the Chinese 
merchants conceived the notion of 
purchasing steamers and running 
them on their own account. No 
accurate statistics are at hand of the 
number of foreign steamers now 
in China, but well-informed par- 
ties estimate the burden of British 
coasting and river-vessels at up- 
wards of sixty thousands tons, but 
that of other nationalities is not so 
large. Steamboats with a burden 
of more than ten thousand tons 
are now owned by Chinese mer- 
chants, and about half that quantity 
is the joint property of Chinese and 
foreigners. In managing their boats 
and watching the current expenses, 
the Chinese are quite equal to the 
English and Americans, and some- 
times display an ability to carry 
freight upon terms that are ruinous 
to foreign competition. 

Foreign systems of banking and 
insurance have been adopted, and 
work successfully. The Chinese 
had a mode of banking‘ long before 
the European nations possessed much 
knowledge of financial matters; and 
it is claimed that the first circulating 
notes and bills-of-credit ever issued 
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had their origin during a monetary 
pressure at Peking. But they were 
sO unprogressive that, when inter- 
course was opened with the Western 
World, they found their own system 
defective, and was forced to adopt 
the foreign innovation. Insurance 
companies were first owned and 
managed by foreigners at the open 
ports, and as soon as the plan of 
securing themselves against loss by 
fire or other casualties was under- 
stood by the Chinese merchants, 
they began to form companies on 
their own account, and carry their 
Operations to the interior of the em- 
pire, where foreign trade had not 
penetrated. All the intricacies of 
the insurance. business—even to the 
formation of fraudulent companies, 
with imaginary officers, and an ex- 
plosion at a propitious moment—are 
fully understood and practised by 
the Chinese. 

By the facilities which the advent 
of foreigners has introduced to the 
Chinese, the native trade along the 
rivers and with the open ports has 
largely increased. In this respect 
China has only followed the rule 
that everywhere prevails where men 
engage in commercial pursuits. On 
the rivers and along the coast the 
steamers and native boats are ac- 
tively engaged, and the population 
of the open ports has largely in- 
creased in consequence of the at- 
tractions offered to the people of all 
grades and professions. The great- 
est increase has been in the foreign 
trade, which, from small beginnings 
now amounts to more than nine 
hundred millions of dollars annually. 
As this is all from the open ports, it 
naturally follows that the domestic 
trade, tributary to those ports by 
means of the numerous canals and 
rivers, and coming from a popula- 
tion of more than four hundred 
millions of people, must be enor- 
mously large. Where formerly a 
dozen or more vessels crept into 
Canton, during each year, there are 
now hundreds of ships and steamers 
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traversing the ocean to and from 
the accessible points of the coast of 
the great Eastern Empire. Britain 
has a large share of this commerce 
with China, and from the little be- 
ginning, in 1786, she has increased 
her maritime service, until she now 
has a fleet of sailing-ships second to 
none in the world. 

Railways will naturally follow the 
steamboat, and an English company, 
it is believed, has been arranging to 
supply the Chinese with a railway- 
system to connect the principal 
cities, and especially to tap the in- 
terior districts, where the water- 
communications are limited. Rail- 
ways in India, where the population 
is dense, have been found profitable, 
and the promoters of the scheme are 
confident they will prove equally so 
in China. There is no system of 
mail-communication in China; the 
Government transmits intelligence 
by means of couriers, and when mer- 
chants have occasion to communi- 
cate with persons at a distance they 
make use of private expresses. Fo- 
reign and native merchants, doing 
an extensive business, keep swift 
steamers, which they use as despatch- 
boats, and sometimes send them, at 
hundreds or thousands of dollars’ 
expense, to transmit single messages. 
It has happened that, on a sudden 
change of markets, two or more 
houses in Hong-Kong or Shanghae 
have despatched boats at the same 
moment ; and some interesting and 
exciting races are recorded in the 
local histories. Some of the native 
merchants have expended much 
money in purchasing and maintain- 
ing their despatch-boats, and occa- 
sionally, when business is dull, they 
get up private races, on which re- 
respectable amounts of cash are 
staked. 

The barriers of Chinese exclusion 
were broken down when the treaties 
of the past fifteen years opened the 
empire to foreigners, and placed the 
name of China on the list of diplo- 
matic and treaty vewers, The last 
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stone of the wall that shut the nation 
from the outer world was overthrown 
when the court at Peking sent an 
embassy, headed by a distinguished 
American, to visit the capitals of the 
Western nations, and cement the 
bonds of friendship between the 
West and the East. It was, perhaps, 
eminently fitting that an American 
should be selected as the head of 
this embassy, and eminently fitting, 
too, that the ambassador of the 
oldest nation should first visit the 
youngest of all the great powers of 
the world. During the time of his 
residence at Peking as minister of 
the United States, Mr. Burlingame 
interested himself in endeavouring 
to introduce the telegraph into 
China, and though meeting with op- 
position on account of certain super- 
stitions of the Chinese, he was ulti- 
mately successful. The Chinese do 
not understand the working of the 
telegraph—at least the great majority 
of them do not—and like many 
other people elsewhere, with regard 
to anything incomprehensible, they 
are inclined to ascribe it to a satanic 
origin. They believe the erection 
of poles and the stretching of wires 
would disturb the current of Fung 
Shuey (good luck), just as some of 
the residents of Tennessee and Ala- 
bama, ten or twelve years ago, be- 
lieved the telegraph-wires caused a 
lack of rain. Hence their opposi- 
tion to the construction of the 
telegraph ; and it remains for the 
prejudice to be overcome before 
electric communication in China will 
be a success. re 
Some years ago, as the story runs, 
some Americans erected a line fif- 
teen or twenty miles long, between 
Shanghae and Wooseng, the place 
where all deep-draught vessels ap- 
proaching Shanghae are obliged to 
anchor. The Chinese made no in- 
terference, officially or otherwise, 
with the line during its construction, 
and allowed it to work for some 
weeks, which it did very successfully. 
They did not investigate its opera- 
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tions, but supposed the foreigners 
employed active and invisible devils 
to run along the wires to convey 
messages. Had these bearers of 
despatches confined themselves to 
their own affairs, their highways 
would not have been disturbed ; but, 
unfortunately, a Chinese died, one 
day, in a house that was crossed 
by the telegraph wire, and actually 
touched by one of the poles. It is 
not an unusual thing for a Chinese 
to die—thousands of them do every- 
day ; but several friends of the de- 
ceased Oriental set a rumour afloat 
that one of the foreign couriers had 
descended from the wire, and caused 
the native’s death. A Chinese mob 
very soon made short work of the 
telegraph-line. 

In this the Chinese only followed 
the example of the Southerners re- 
ferred to in the preceding paragraph. 
When the telegraph line from Cin- 
cinnati to New Orleans was built, 
some of the people along the route 
supposed it would affect the fall of 
rain and injure their crops. A 
drought confirmed them in that 9pi- 
nion, and a great many miles of 
wire were torn down in conse- 
quence. 

To avoid all possibility of inter- 
ference with the proposed line in 
China, Mr. Burlinghame suggested 
that it be placed out of harm’s reach 
by laying it in the form of a sub- 
marine cable along the coast. The 
Government readily adopted the 
suggestion, as it would prevent any 
disturbance by superstitious or ill- 
disposed persons while the line was 
being tested ; as soon as the people 
were accustomed to its workings 
and satisfied of its harmlessness, the 
construction of land-lines could be 
ventured. The concession. granted 
by the Government was accepted by 
an American company, which has 
been empowered to lay submarine 
cables, connecting all the treaty 
ports from Canton to Peking. Quite 
likely, the submarine telegraph will 
astonish John Chinaman a great 
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deal more than a land-line ; if intel- 
ligence can be flashed instantly 
along the bottom of the ocean, 
where there is no apparent commu- 
nication, he will be compelled to 
admit that a visible, tangible wire 
on land is a safe and feasible route 
of communication. While the cable 
is in deep water, out of reach of 
anchors, and only to be touched by 
the apparatus specially designed for 
its recovery, it will hardly be liable 
to the calamity that befell the 
Shanghae-Woorsung line. Nobody 
will have a local habitation in its 
vicinity except where it is brought 
to shore, and even should it be 
charged with the death of some 
unfortunate native, the next of kin 
and the neighbours and friends of 
the deceased will not be able to 
wreak their vengeance and protect 
others from a like misfortune. 
When John is convinced that the 
foreign innovation harms nobody, 
and is an excellent medium of com- 
munication, he will be not only will- 
ing, but anxious to extend its bene- 
fits through the whole length and 
breadth of the Middle Kingdom, 
and connect the interior and sea- 
board cities by means of the electric 
wire.! 

The foreign houses established in 
China will furnish a large patronage 
for the telegraph when completed, 
and their example will be an excel- 
lent one for the native merchants, 
and especially those who compete 
directly with the foreigners. In 
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California, ‘the Chinese residents 
make a liberal use of the telegraph ; 
though they do not trouble them- 
selves with an investigation of its 
workings, they fully appreciate its 
importance, and when a message is 
retarded from any cause, they are as 
ready as their paler-faced competitors 
to make complaint and demand the 
reason for delay. In California, all 
messages must be sent in English, 
or at all events in English characters. 
Grammatical precision is not insisted 
upon ; if it were, it is possible many 
a native-born American would find 
his telegrams refused by the receiving 
clerks on account of deficiencies of 
style. John, in California, is at 
liberty to send his messages in 
“pigeon-English,” and very funny 
work he makes of it occasionally. 
Chin Lung, in Sacramento, tele- 
graphs to Ming Yup, in San _Fran- 
cisco, “ You me send one piecee me 
trunk,” which means, in plain lan- 
guage, “Send me my trunk.” Mr, 
Yup complies with the request, and 
responds by telegraph, “Me you 
trunkee you sendee.” His English 
is more Californian and less Can- 
tonese than that of his Sacramento 
friend. Canton throws in the word 
“piecee” (piece) very often, and 
the’ same is the case with the 
Chinese-English spoken in most of 
the treaty ports. The inventor of 
pigeon-English is unknown, and it is 
well for his name that it has not 
been handed down; he deserves 
the execration of all who are com- 
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pelled to use the legacy he has left ; 
and it is proper to say that he has 
received a great many epithets, the 
reverse of reverent, from irate Eng- 
lish and Americans, It is just as 
difficult for a Chinese to learn 
pigeon-English as it would be to 
learn pure and honest English, and 
it is about as intelligible as Greek or 
Sanscrit to a newly-arrived foreigner. 
In Shanghae or Hong-Kong, say to 
your Chinese ma-foo, who claims to 
speak English, “ Bring me a glass of 
water,” and he will not understand 
you. Repeat your order in those 
words, and he stands dumb and un- 
comprehending, as though you had 
spoken the dialect of the moon. 
But if you say, “ You go me catchee 
bring one piecee glass water ; savey,” 
and his tawny face beams intelli- 
gence as he moves to obey the order. 

In the phrase “ pigeon-English,” 
the’ word pigeon means “ business,” 
and the expression would be more 
intelligible if it were “ business- 
English.” Many of the foreigners 
living in China have formed the 
habit of using this and other words 
in their Chinese sense, and some- 
times one hears an affair of business 
called “a pigeon.” A gentleman, 
whom the writer met in China, used 
to tell, with a great deal of humour, 
his early experiences with the lan- 
guage. “When I went to Shang- 
hae,” said he, “I had an introduc- 
tion toa prominent merchant, who 
received me very kindly, and urged 
me to call often at his office. A day 
or two later I called, and inquired 
‘Won't be back for a 


for him. 
week or two,’ said the clerk; ‘he 
has gone into the country, about 
two hundred miles, after a little 


pigeon.’ I asked no questions, but 
as I bowed myself out, I thought, 
“He must be a fool, indeed, and I 
was all wrong when I supposed him 
a sensible man. Go two hundred 
miles into the country aftera pigeon, 
and a little one at that! He has 
lost his senses, if he ever possessed 
any.’” 
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Of course it will be necessary, in™ 
China, to use, in part at least, the 
language of the country in trans- 
mitting telegrams. As the Chinese 
written language contains thousands 
of characters —linguists do not agree 
as to the exact number—it will not 
be possible to make a separate tele- 
gtaphic signal for each character, 
Some of the missionaries and others 
who have lived long in China have 
endeavoured to reduce those cha- 
racters to symbols ; a French savant 
claims to have' arranged two hun- 
dred symbols, that comprise the 
written language of China, while Dr. 
Macgowan—formerly in the service 
of the East India Telegraph Com- 
pany—is the author of a system 
using less than twenty. Both these 
gentlemen are confident of their 
ability to apply their inventions to 
the practical working of the tele- 
graph; at any rate, they will soon 
have the opportunity of making the 
experiment. Most of the business 
along the coast-line and between 
the treaty-ports will be transacted in 
English, by means of the ordinary 
apparatus, which will also be avail- 
able for the symbolic methods. 
Probably it will be more satisfactory 
to the Chinese to receive despatches, 
not only in the exact language, but 
in the handwriting of the sender. 
This can be done by the Lenoir 
method—a French invention—and 
also by that of an Italian, whose 
name now escapes me. The French 
method is less cumbersome and 
works with greater rapidity than the 
Italian one, and will probably be 
adopted for autographic telegraphing 
in China. The principle is the 
same as that which Mr. Bain at- 
tempted to introduce in America, 
some years ago, but did not find 
practicable ; its want of success in 
Mr. Bain’s hands was due to the 
slight demand for autographic de- 
spatches rather than to any defects 
of the system. 

Could a native of China, or of 
any other country in the world, fa 





to acknowledge the power and im- 
portance of the telegraph, when he 
receives in a few moments a letter 
in his own language, and in the 
familiar chirography of a friend a 
hundred or a thousand miles away ? 
His wonder and respect would be 
greatly increased if the intelligence 
was borne to him beneath the waters 
and by no visible pathway. 

Apart from its value as a financial 
speculation, the enterprise of sup- 
plying a telegraph system to China 
has a great national importance. 
In commerce, it will serve to make 
more intimate the relations of other 
countries, and will fitly succeed the 
establishment of a steam-line from 
California to the Chinese coast, and 
the completion of that great national 
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undertaking—the Pacific Railway. 


Socially, it will awaken sympathies. 


between peoples whose language, 
customs, and modes of daily life are 
strange and almost incomprehen- 
sible to each other. Politically, it 
will serve as a bond of peace and 
good-will, and as time goes by and 
the nations become more intimate, 
will render of little moment the 
diplomat and the warriors who two 
often accompany him. Evangeli- 
cally, it will make more welcome 
the missionaries from a land that 
first brought the telegraph into prac- 
tical use, and will facilitate their 
labours in the proportion that it 
creates a kindly regard for other 
countries, 
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LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF IRELAND} 


FROM A.D, 1189 TO 1870. 


(116.) A.D. 1857.—SIR JosEPH Na- 
PIER (Baronet).— After the return 
of Edward the First, king of Eng- 
land, from the Holy Wars, much of 
his time was engaged with the affairs 
of Scotland. There were then se- 
veral competitors for the Scottish 
throne, and these competitors con- 
sented to refer their contentions to 
the judgment of Edward, supposed 
to be the wisest monarch of his day. 
The mediator, however, soon began 
to play the conqueror, and in the 
spring of 1296, he marched through 
the country at the head of a power- 
ful army, compelling all ranks of 
people to submit to his sway. 
Amongst the Scottish chieftains who 
swore allegiance to the English king 
on that occasion was John de Napier, 
ancestor of the Napiers of Murchis- 
town, near Edinburgh, a family that 
has produced more men illustrious 
in the field of fame than perhaps any 
other family in the British Isles 
To John, Baron Napier, in 1550, the 
world is indebted for the discovery 
of logarithms, an invention which 
has so much abridged calculations in 
scientific discoveries. A descend- 
ant of this celebrated House had 
settled in the North of Ireland about 
the middle of the last century. He 
was father of William, who was father 
of Joseph, the subject of this me- 
moir. Joseph was born in” Bel- 
fast, on the 26th December, 1804. 
His early education was committed 
to the care of a private tutor, who 
was no other than the great dramatic 
writer, James Sheridan Knowles. 

In 1819, young Napier entered 
the University of Dublin, having 
previously been well grounded in 
the college course at the Royal 
School, Enniskillen. In his under- 
graduate career, he became a dis- 


tinguished man, both in classics and 
in science, and before the termina- 
tion of his first year, he published a 
dissertation on Sir Isaac Newton’s 
infinite series, the “ Binomial The- 
orem.” In 1825 -he graduated as 
Bachelor of Arts, and immediately 
commenced to read for a Fellowship. 
During the intervals of severe study 
he cultivated his taste for polite lite- 
rature, and became a constant con- 
tributor to the principal periodicals 
of the day. At this time the College 
Historical Society had not been re- 
vived, and Napier was one of those 
who engaged to revive that society 
which had in times past fostered and 
drawn forth so much of the genius. 
of the Senate, the Pulpit, and the 
Bar. 

The political views which youug 
Napier had acquired in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, were those which 
were then predominant in that Anti- 
Catholic and High Tory school. We 
accordingly find him, when yet a 
young student, ranged with the well- 
known enemies of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. His first political speech 
was delivered against that measure, 
on the 28th of October, 1828, at a 
meeting of the graduates of the Uni- 
versity, held at Morrisson’s Hotel. 

Mr. Napier had, shortly previous 
to this time, abandoned the idea of 
standing for a fellowship, and now, 
resolved on going to the Bar, he en- 
tered his name as a student in one 
of the Inns‘ of Courts, and be- 
came a constant attendant on the 
lectures of Mr. Amos, the learned 
author of a work on “ Fixtures.” 
He was afterwards a pupil of Mr. 
Patteson; and on the promotion 
of that astute lawyer to the Bench, 
Napier commenced to practice in 
London as a special pleader. His 
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friends, however, soon induced him 
to return to Dublin, where he was 
admitted to the degree of barrister-at- 
law, in Easter Term, 1831. In the 
following year he went the north- 
east circuit, where he quickly ac- 
quired the character of an accurate 
pleader, a sound lawyer, and an 
easy, fluent, and classical speaker. 
The absurdity of Irish law stu- 
dents being compelled to cross over 
to London, there to “eat their din- 
mers,” excited much angry feeling on 
both sides of St. George’ s Channel, 
in the years 1841, ’42, and’ 43; and 
was brought under the notice of 
Parliament in 1843 by the late Sir 
Valentine Blake, M.P. for the 
town of Galway. Mr. Napier 
laboured -incessantly towards the 
establishment of some more en- 
lightened system of legal education 
than that acquired by the eating 
of dinners, and his labours have 
since been crowned with success ; 
though there still remains the old 
and intolerable nuisance of law stu- 
dents being obliged to keep six 
terms in England for the purpose 
of being called to the Irish Bar. 
The blame, however, of this national 
degradation must not be entirely 
(if it all) cast on our friends in Eng- 
land ; for it appears that by an order 
of the Benchers of the Inns of Court 
in England, and made at the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, the 
Irish law students were entirely pre- 
vented from ever after attending the 
English Inns of Court. But then, as 
in later times, the Irish Bar objected, 
and brought the matter under the 
notice of the Irish Parliament, which 
thus complained to His Majesty 
King Henry VI., (the complaint 
being signed by Archbishop Talbot, 
49th Lord Chancellor of Ireland :)— 
“Sovereign Lord . .. . We 
also beseech of you to consider that, 
inasmuch as the laws of this land 
at all times have been used accord- 
ing to the laws used in England, and 
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the learned men here have learned 
your said laws in the Inns of Court 
in England, and they have now been 
refused to be admitted into the said 
Inns of Court, contrary to an- 
cient custom that hath been used 
in times before this, we beseech of 
you that ordinances may be made 
there that the liege people of this 
land that go into England for their 
said learning; may be received into 
the Inns of Court as they have been 
of old times, so that the laws in this 
land may be continued to be learnt ; 
considering that otherwise, when 
those who are now learned therein 
shall be dead, there shall be none 
in this land who shall know your 
laws unless it be learnt there, which 
shall be a great unprofit to you and 
for us, your poor lieges.”" 

In the year 1843, a case oc- 
curred which raised Mr. Napier, 
already a leader on his circuit, 
higher still in public estimation, es- 
pecially as a criminal lawyer. We 
allude to the case of the Queen v. 
Gray. The prisoner, Samuel Gray, 
was indicted for firing a pistol at one 
James Cunningham, with intent to 
kill him, or do him grievous bodily 
harm. The offence was declared by 
the rst Victoria, chap. 85, to be a 
felony. When the panel was called 
over, Mr. Napier and Mr. White- 
side, who were counsel for the 
prisoner, challenged one of the 
jurors peremptorily. The Crown 
demurred to the challenge, insisting, 
as, indeed, had been frequently de- 
cided, that in cases of capital felony 
alone such a right existed. The 
right was disallowed, the trial pro- 
ceeded, and the prisoner was con- 
victed. The point was afterwards 
argued before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, upon a motion in arrest of 
judgment, and the Court ruled in 
favour of the Crown, Judge Perrin 
alone dissenting. Mr. Napier ad- 
vised an appeal to the House of 
Lords, and on his advice the case 
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was brought thither, and argued at 
great length, when the decision of 
the court below was reversed. 

The case of the Queen zv. O’Con- 
nell was argued about the same time 
before the House of Lords, Mr. 
Napier appearing as counsel for the 
Crown against Mr. O’Connell, The 
facts of the case having already been 
stated at much length in our life of 
Lord Campbell (supra 113th Chan- 
cellor), we shall now merely re- 
mark that, both the Crown and Mr. 
O’Connell struggled to obtain the 
services of Mr. Napier. He was then 
on circuit—both briefs were posted 
on the same day—that of the Crown 
was delivered by the morning’s post 
at his lodgings on circuit; while 
that of the traverser, by some acci- 
dent, was delayed until evening, and 
the consequence was that he was con- 
strained to accept the Crown brief, 
and was therefore engaged on the un- 
successful side in the Upper House. 

Mr. Napier, on the termination of 
both these cases, returned to Dublin, 
and immediately received a silk gown 
from Sir Edward Sugden, then Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. In the fol- 
lowing year (1844) he again appeared 
at the Bar of the House of Lords, 
but then in an appeal from a court of 
equity ; in the case of Lord Dun- 
gannon v. Smith. The question 
came before their lordships on an 
appeal from a decree of Sir Michael 
O’Loghlen, Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland, and which was affirmed pro 
Jorma by Sir Edward Sugden. It 
arose on the will of Arthur, 
Lord Dungannon, dated the 19th 
June, 1779. It appears that-Lord 
Dungannon, bequeathed certain 
leasehold interests (held under the 
Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dro- 
more) to trustees, upon trust to per- 
mit his grandson, A. Trevor, to re- 
ceive the rents during his life, and 
after his death to permit the person 
who would take by descent as heir 
male of A. Trevor, to receive the 


rents until he should attain twenty- 
one years of age, and.then to convey | 
to such person, on so attaining that 
age ; but if there should be no such 
person who should attain twenty- 
one, then to permit the persons suc- 
cessively who would take as the heir 
male of the testator’s son, to receive 
the rents until some such person 
should attain twenty-one, and then 
to convey to the first such person 
so attaining that age. Now, the 
eldest son of Lord Dungannon’s 
grandson attained twenty-one, and 
survived his father; and it was 
held by Sir Michael O’Loghlen 
that the limitations, after the life in- 
terest given to the testator’s grand- 
son, were void for remoteness." Mr, 
Napier argued the case on behalf of 
the appellant, and though he failed 
to convince the House of Lords that 
they should alter the judgment of 
the Irish Court, yet his argument was 
characterised by Lord Lyndhurst, 
Lord Brougham, Lord Campbell, 
Justice Patteson, and Baron Parke, 
as a most able one. Nor were these 
flattering opinions confined to the 
great English lawyers. Mr. Holmes, 
one of the brightest ornaments of 
the Irish Bar, wrote to Mr. Napier 
in the following terms :—‘I have 
received from the perusal of your 
argument great pleasure and much 
information. I consider that argu- 
ment not only an able one as applied 
to the particulars of the case, but also 
a very clear, satisfactory, and useful 
exposition of the principles which 
should govern courts in the construc- 
tion of wills, and indeed in their deci- 
sions generally.” Although the deci- 
sion in this case was adverse to Lord 
Dungannon, Mr. Napier’s argument, 
nevertheless, led to his being en- 
gaged on several appeals before the 
House of Lords, and on all occasions 
he received from the English judges 
the most marked attention. 

Mr. Napier had now (we speak of 
1847) risen to the highest eminence 


1 Clarke’s and Finnelly’s Reports ; Irish Equity Reports, vol. iv. p. 84. 
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in his profession, and yet he had 
never been amongst those who had 
been rewarded by the strong Pro- 
testant Government of sir Robert 
Peel with the office of Attorney or 
Solicitor-General. His friends now 
solicited him to allow himself to be 
put in nomination for the University 
of Dublin at the ensuing election. 
Not without some considerable hesi- 
tation, it* is said, he accepted the 
honour thus offered to him, and he 
accordingly issued his address. On 
the 4th of August, 1847, the election 
commenced ; for four days the con- 
test continued. Mr. MacCullagh and 
Mr. Napier were .the unsuccessful 
candidates, and Mr. Hamilton and 
Mr. Shaw were returned. Ere many 
months had elapsed, Mr. Shaw,owing 
to indisposition, retired from the 
representation of the University, and 
Mr. Napier was returned without 
Opposition. 

Early in March, 1848, he took his 
seat in the House of Commons. On 
the 14th he spoke briefly in a de- 
bate on the punishment of death, 
and in a few days afterwards on the 
proposition to extend the Income 
Tax to Ireland. He also spoke 
against a bill brought into Parlia- 
ment by the Marquis of Lansdowne 
to establish diplomatic relations with 
the Court of Rome. “ He warned 
the House not to abandon the old 
policy which had produced peace 
and prosperity, and /oyalty, in Ire- 
land.” ‘The reader will not fail to 


remember that these words were 


that night in the House of Commons. 
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1 NoTE.—The conformity of the doctrines of the Protestant Church of Ireland with 
the Scriptures was the true ground upon which Mr. Napier should have taken his stand on 
Those doctrines, set forth in the Bible, as we are 
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spoken when neither peace, prospe- 
rity, nor loyalty, had place in the 
land. “He implored the House 
not to irritate the feelings of the 
Protestants of Ireland by passing 
a Bill the object of which was almost 
universally believed to be the go- 
vernment of Ireland through the 
medium of the Pope.” 

A vigilant guardian of the Pro- 
testant Church, Mr. Napier was ever 
ready to vindicate her against the 
assaults made upon her. When Mr. 
Roche, upon the debate on the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, as- 
serted of the Protestant Establish- 
ment, that “ that gross and intoler- 
able monopoly stood at the head 
and front of Ireland’s grievances,” 
Mr. Napier stood up as her champion, 
though he had not intended to have 
spoken on the matter before the 
House :— 

“ But, after the challenge made 
that night with regard to the Irish 
Established Church, by the hon. 
member for Cork (Mr. Roche), he 
felt called upon, as one of the repre- 
sentatives of that Church, to rise and 
meet that challenge with as much 
boldness and firmness as it had been 
given. He never wished to be osten- 
tatious of his religion, but he trusted 
he should never be the man to be 
ashamed of it. He was ready to 
meet the challenge against that 
Church upon every ground—upon 
the ground of its antiquity,’ the truth 
of its doctrine, as being conformable 
with Scripture—the correctness of 















told, and contained in the 39 Articles, are assented to by every candidate for Holy 
Orders before the Bishop lays his hands upon him and tells him that he has “ received 
the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a priest in the Church of God, and that 
whosesoever sins he shall forgive they are forgiven them’’—healing doctrines contained 
in the service of the Visitation of the Sick —in the Baptismal Service—in the Collect 
of St. Michael and all Angels—in the very Preface of the Prayer-Book, both as to the 
fasts of the forty days of Lent and as to the uniformity of Rites and of Tongues in the 
public worship. When Mr. eee travelled outside the Scriptures, and endeavoured 
to shew a conformity between the practices of the present Protestant Church of Ireland 


and those of the early Church, as he inferentially did, we apprehend he fell into error. 
The present Protestant Church condemns monks, but the early Church of Ireland was, 
according to the Rev. Dr. King, a distin 
monks. 


ished Protestant historian, over-run with 
(Vide King’sIrish Ecclesiastical History, vol. i.) Look at the ruined convents, 
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its discipline-—the unbroken succession 
of its spiritual leaders from the earlier 
ages down to the present times ; all 
its long catalogue of bishops; many 
eminent for their piety and learning, 
could trace their descent from the 
days of St. Patrick. 

“He (Mr. Napier) upheld the 
creed of that Church, on which his 
humble but immortal hope depend- 
ed. He admitted that others dif- 
fered with him ; but let them show 
him one point of toleration upon 
which their liberty was pressed, and 
he (Mr. Nanier) would help to re- 
move their ground of complaint. 
Nine-tenths of the property of Ire- 
land belonged to Protestants, and 
support for the Church was a tax on 
property—no personal tax was ex- 
acted in Ireland from any man to 
pay for a religion of which he did 
not approve; save and except, in- 
deed, so far as funds were regularly 
taken from the national exchequer 
to keep up Maynooth, and for other 
similar matters. The church was a 
charge on property, and those who 
took that property ought not to re- 
fuse to pay their creditor what they 
had engaged to pay him, merely 
because he differed in religion. But 
he would go from the south to the 
north of Ireland, and trace in all its 
territorial extension the benefits and 
advantages of Protestantism. He 
found it foster no sedition or revolu- 
tionary spirit ; and in Protestant 
Ulster in particular, prosperity, in- 
dustry, and every blessing that give 
temporal and spiritual happiness to 
man reigned co-extensively with that 
Protestantism which contained the 
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germs of everything that could make 
a people prosper for time and for 
eternity.” 

The important question upon the 
rate-ir-aid came before the House 
in March, 1849. It involved a prin- 
ciple of great importance to many 
parts of Ireland, namely, the justice 
of making the solvent unions bear 
the defalcations of those that were 
insolvent. Against this proposition 
Mr. Napier contended, in a speech 
of great research and remarkable 
ability. He insisted that neither the 
law of Elizabeth, nor that of 1838, 
recognised the principle of respon 
sibility beyond the limits of the par- 
ticular union, much less could the 
Poor- Law Extension Act be con- 
sidered to do so. He urged two 
main objections to theapplicability of 
the measure : first, that it was unjust ; 
and secondly, that it was unwise. 

““Was it wise,” he asked, “ 
generous for this great country, 
whose resources and power enabled 
it to throw down the gauntlet to 
the rest of the world in defiance, 
to fasten upon a few parties in Irelad 
the burden of this rate, who hid 
already been almost exclusively tax.d 
under the poor-law for the support 
of the destitute in their island, which 
was an integral part of the British 
empire? The calamity under which 
Ireland was suffering was providen- 
tial, and the charge consequent upon 
relieving her from it OUGHT to be 
borne by the KINGDOM generally. 

py Upon a matter of this 
description and magnitude theyought 
to take a large and comprehensive 
and wise and generous view of the 


cells, hermitages, and churches with Egyptian doorways of great antiquity,—old long 
before the English invasion,—in every church analtar, across, andan aumbrey. Witness 
the little church of Innish Goile, belonging to Sir Arthur Guinness, in an island in Lough 
Corrib, which, according to Sir W. Wilde, is 1300 years old. ‘he Protestant Church 
has neither altars, nor crosses, nor aumbreys, neither does it believe in prayer for the 
dead. But prayers are everywhere asked for the dead in ancient’ Irish churches (we 
speak of times long before Henry II.). Witness the stone cross of Clonacmacnoise, 
where prayers, A D. 909, according to Dr. Petrie, are asked for a departed king. Witness, 
too, the inscriptions on the little churches in the South Islands of Arran, That Irish 
monks received consecration as Bishops at the hands of the Pope is a fact undeniable. 
Vide ‘‘ Wills’ Lives of Illustrious and Distinguished Irishmen,” Part I, p. 140. 
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policy to be pursued. There were 
three things Ireland wanted in order 
to promote her welfare. The first 
was repose, a cessation of political 
differences, and angry feelings and 
disputes ; secondly, capital; thirdly, 
the exertion of private individuals 
for the purposes of agricultural im- 
provement. Any policy that would 
ensure even one of these three things 
ought, in his opinion, to meet with 
favour on the part of the House; 
and any course of action which was 
likely to have a contrary effect ought 
to be discouraged. Now, let him 
for a moment test these three sub- 
jects by the feeling of the people of 
Ireland ; and a large proportion of 
them were perfectly capable of form- 
ing a judgment upon them. The 
House must be already aware that 
the majority of the Irish people had 
expressed opinions unfavourable to 
the measure, and that in some in- 
stances threats had been held out 
with respect to obedience to the 
law. His own hope was, that if the 
bill should pass, its provisions would 
be quietly obeyed ; but at the same 
time he was of opinion that obedience 
might be purchased at a very dear 
price. From the opinion which was 
known to prevail upon the subject 
of the measure, he thought that it 
would tend to weaken the affections 
of the loyal portion of the people of 
Ireland towards England, and that 
it would engender feelings of animo- 
sity towards Britishlegislation. .... . 
With regard to the questions of capi- 
tal, if it was considered advisable to 
make advances of the public money, 
could they not be made under or- 
dinary circumstances, and not by 
diminishing the shattered remnant 
of the capital which remained in the 
country? The constant system of 
taxing property in Ireland it was 
that deterred men who had capital 
from employing it, and thus private 
enterprise was paralysed. ..... 
With regard to the financial argu- 
ment in respect of Ireland—if it 
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were the real sound feeling of En- 
gland—not that unhealthy feeling 
which induced a desire to shift a 
burden from their own to -other 
shoulders—if the sound feeling of 
this country were that Ireland ought 
to bear any additional taxation, he 
would not put forward a mere finan- 
cial argument against such a feeling, 
because he was very anxious that 
there should be good feeling on 
both sides ; ill-feeling on either or 
both sides could only be injurious 
to both countries, therefore, he 
thought it both unwise and ungener- 
ous to press such a measure. There 
ought, in common justice, to be either 
local rating and local taxation, or, 
that failing, then the appeal for aid 
ought to be made to the imperial 
treasury.” 

Sir Robert Peel followed Mr. 
Napier, and spoke in terms of high 
eulogy of his speech—an eulogy all 
the more valuable, as the right hon. 
baronet was always chary of his 
commendation. Mr. Napier was 
congratulated on every side ; and as 
he passed through the lobby of the 
house shortly afterwards, he met Sir 
James Graham, who said, “ I con- 
gratulate you on your most able 
and eloquent speech—it was worthy 
of the best days of old Ireland, the 
days of Plunket eloquence.” 

Mr. Napier again spoke during 
the same session on the gross mis- 
management of unions under the 
care of the vice-guardians, and 
entered into a lengthened detail on 
the subject. 

Amongst the ministerial measures 
of 1849 not the least remarkable was _ 
that introduced into Parliament by 
Lord John Russell for the emanci- 
pation of the Jews. The old and 
universal prejudice that prevailed 
against the unhappy children of 
Israel, had not yet entirely subsided 
in England. They had been ad- 
mitted into the National Assembly 
of France ; they had been admitted 
into the legislative councils of other 
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countries ; but into the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom they were still 
as inadmissible as they had been 
into the Wittenagemot of the Anglo- 
Saxons. Why this dark prejudice 
prevailed against the Jews in the 
countries of: the Bible and of the 
Koran, are questions that yet re- 
main to be solved. To that race 
belonged Moses and the Prophets, 
the Messiah, and the Apostles. 
Theirs was the faith of the one God 
—the God who in an idolatrous 
and benighted world transmitted the 
knowledge of Himself and His holy 
laws from age to age through the 
channel of that solitary people in the 
plains of Palestine, and by the waters 
of the Hebron. Amongst the most 
determined opponents of the emanci- 
pation of the Jews was the right 
honourable gentleman of whom we 
now write, and it remained for the 
statesmen of after-times to strike off 
the last shackle from the down-trod- 
den children of Israel. It is but just, 
however, to Mr. Napier to observe 
that many able and earnest men 
shared in his views, that it is not 
easy to fling away the traditions of 
centuries, and that if we dissent from 
his conclusions, we must still respect 
the zeal and honesty of purpose by 
which they were dictated. 

To another ministerial measure, 
the legalisation of marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister, did Mr. Napier 
offer his strenuous opposition. By 
implication such unions were not 
alone permitted, but encouraged, by 
the Levitical law for “ Moses wrote 
ifa man die leaving a wife, his bro- 
ther shall take her to wife.” Though 
this class of marriage is forbidden, 
by the Greek Church, it is not} for- 
bidden, though discouraged, by the 
Church of Rome.?_ But Mr Napier 
deprecated such unions altogether. 
“ He asked the House to consider 
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what would be the effect of this Bill 
on the social feelings of the people? 
Would any female of delicacy tender 
her affectionate duty towards the 
children of her sister, when it would 
subject her to the suspicion of offer- 
ing it as the condition of her becom- 
ing the wife of her sister’s husband ? 
How long a period was to elapse 
between the decease of the wife and 
the marriage of her sister? Was the 
coffin of the wife to be the altar be- 
fore which the marriage of the sister 
was to be contracted ?”* The Bill 
was then read a second time, but was. 
afterwards abandoned. 

The next important measure bear- 
ing on the internal government of 
Ireland which emanated from the 
Ministerial Council, and which was 
patriotically opposed by Mr. Napier, 
was a bill introduced on the 18th 
May, 1850, by Lord John Russell, 
for the abolition of the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland.‘ 

The question of the reform of the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Dublin, was brought under the 
consideration of the legislature dur- 
ing the session of 1850, when Mr, 
Heywood, in the House of Com- 
mons, moved an address to the 
Crown, to issue a commission of 
inquiry into the state of those uni- 
versities. The motion was sup- 
ported by the Whig members. Mr. 
Napier stood forth against the 
motion, on behalf of Trinity College, 
Dublin. He declared that by the 
alterations effected there since 1833 
the course of study had been so 
modelled that it could not be ex- 
celled .by any university in the 
world. The commission was, how- 
ever, granted, and’ its labours are 
now before the country. 

The sudden death of Sir Robert 
Peel in the summer of 1850, threw a 
deep gloom over the country. Mr. 


1 Vide Dr. Pusey’s work on “ Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister.” 
2 Vide Sanchez de Sacramento Matrimonii. 


3 Hansard, 2oth June, 1849. 


* Annual Register for 1850, p. 109. 
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Hume moved the adjournment of 
the House, paying a feeling tribute 
of regret to the deceased statesman. 
Mr. Gladstone, Sir Robert Inglis, 
and Sir William Somerville, in elo- 
quent speeches, concurred in the 
proposed mark of respect. “As I,” 
said Mr. Napier, ¥ have a motion on 
the paper for to-day, I may be per- 
mitted to say how willingly I waive 
everything, to join in testifying, in 
any manner I can, my sorrow and 
regret for the loss which the country 
has sustained. It is a very curious 
circumstance that a large portion of 
these legislative measures, to which 
I was about to ask the attention of 
the House, have been suggested by 
the legislative wisdom of that great 
man, who has been just gathered to 
his fathers. The impulse and en- 
couragement which he has given to 
measures of legislation in connection 
with the criminal jurisprudence of 
this country, and the records he has 
left behind him of his enlightened 
wisdom on that important subject, 
entitle him to the gratitude, and will 
ever claim the unanimous respect, of 
all classes of the community. When 
the news came to me of his death, 
and when I reflected how short was 
the period since I had beheld him in 
the full vigour of a matured intellec- 
tual power—chastened but not im- 
paired by age and experience—I 
was reminded what shadows we are, 
that the life of the wisest and 
strongest of us is but a wavering 
flame which the passing breeze may 
extinguish.” 

Of the extraordinary amount of 
work done by Mr. Napier in Parlia- 
ment, quite apart from committee 
sittings we are unable to give our 
readers more than a faint outline. 
Take 1849, and ex uno disce omnes, 
He spoke on no less than two-and- 
twenty subjects, which were, in their 
alphabetical order, as follows :— 
Bankrupt and Insolvent Members of 
Parliament—Crime and Outrage Act 
—National Education—Evictions in 
Ireland—Exchequer in Ireland— 
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Encumbered Estates Act (Amend- 
ment)— Visheries( Irish )}—J udgments 
(Ireland) —Jury-Lists (Ireland)— 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland)— 
Larceny (Summary Jurisdittion)— 
Lord Lieutenancy Abolition— Mar- 
riage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister 
—Ministers’ Money—Parliamentary 
Voters—Peel, Sir R. (death)— Pre- 
rogative Court—Process and Prac- 
tice Act—Securities for Advances — 
Supplies—Tenements Recovery (Ire- 
land)— Universities (English and 
Trish). 

At the opening of the year 1851, 
one prominent subject engrossed the 
minds of the community, and super- 
seded all other topics of political 
speculation—the Papal aggression, ° 
and the measures likely to be adopt- 
ed to counteract it. The ferment 
that the Papal brief had created 
throughout the kingdom, as already 
described in our lives of Sir Edward 
Sugden and Lord Campbell, had in 
no way subsided, but appeared 
rather to increase in intensity as the 
usual period for the meeting of Par- 
liament drew near. 

On the 7th of February, Lord 
John Russell moved for leave to 
bring in a bill (The Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill) for counteracting the 
aggressive policy of the Church of 
Rome. The motion was supported 
by the Attorney-General for England, 
Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. 
Napier, and numerous other mem- 
bers. It was opposed by Mr. 
(now Mr. Justice) Keogh and several 
others. 

Mr. Napier relied on the opinion 
of Sir Edward Sugden, that the Papal 
aggression was unjustifiable, ‘“ and 
that the law had been infringed by 
the Bishop of Rome and Cardinal 
Wiseman.” He then inferentially 
informed the House that, he had 
been opposed to the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Bill, “ and he would frankly 
and candidly say that whatever 
might have been his opinion on the 
subject of Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation (and that opinion still re- 
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mained unchanged) he was pre- 
pared to take his stand on the Act 
of 1829.” He also advocated the 
proposed measure on behalf of the 
Roman Catholics themselves, on 
the ground of civil and religious 
liberty; “hie complained that it 
was a disqualification for a man 
looking for a situation in Ireland to 
be a Protestant ;” that the Roman 
Catholic members of Parliament 
were subject to the control of the 
priests, and he warned the House 
that “England must suffer by any 
policy favouring Popery in Ireland.” 

Mr. Keogh foilowed on the other 
side. “ He was of opinion that leave 
should not be given to introduce the 
measure, which the hon. and learned 
member for the University of Dublin 
alleged was no interference with the 
principles of civil or’religious liberty. 
“Certainly,” he proceeded to say in 
terms of irony, “ if any doubt existed 
in the minds of hon. members of that 
House, that the Bill was perfectly 
consistent with the principles of re- 
ligious toleration, those doubts must 
be removed when they saw the 
hon, and learned member for the 
University of Dublin, one of the 
most undeviating advocates of the 
cause of civil and religious liberty 
giving it his unqualified support. 
The Christian forbearance the hon. 
and learned gentleman had always 
shewn to his Roman Catholic fellow- 
countrymen—the peaceful attitude 
he had always exhibited to the 
House and the country when de- 
sirous of granting liberty to the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland, must as- 
sure the mind of the greatest sceptic. 
He (Mr. Keogh) could not help 
calling to mind, that he had read the 
name of Joseph Napier as being 
secretary to one of the Brunswick 
Clubs, some years since in Ireland, 
and it would probably be in the 
recollection of the House for what 
purpose these clubs were organised. 
They were organised with the avow- 
ed object of setting the acts of the 
legislature at defiance, if these acts 
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went in the direction of the emanci- 
pation of Roman Catholics.” 

Mr. Keogh then dehied that the 
profession of Protestantism was 2 
ground of exclusion from preferment 
in Ireland, and he assured the House 
that as to the University of Dublin, 
Roman Catholics were shut out from 
all emoluments in that establishment. 
A case of eccelesiastical tyranny was 
cited in the course of this debate 
which caused much excitement at 
the time. One of the ministers of His 
Majesty the King of Sardinia had 
been, it was said, refused the last sa- 
craments on his death-bed. When 
commenting on that fact, and on the 
allegations made by Mr. Napier, that 
the Roman Catholic members of 
Parliament were under the control 
of the priests, Mr. Keogh gave utter- 
ance to the same principles that, 
after one-and-twenty years, he uttered 
when sitting as Judge in the petition 
of the Hon. Captain Trench against 
the return of Captain Nolan as mem- 
ber for the County of Galway. 

“* As to the case of a minister in the 
kingdom of Sardinia, who had been 
refused the sacraments on his death- 
bed for political reasons, he (Mr. 
Keogh) must say that he was not in 
a position to state whether that was 
true or not ; but if it were so, he had 
nohesitation in saying, inthe presence 
of the Roman Catholic members, and 
in the face of all the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities in the country, that nothing 
could be more atrocious, or deserv- 
ing reprobation of all good men, than 
such a circumstance. He was con- 
vinced that the good, and bold, and 
brave spirit, which the Roman Ca- 
tholics of this country had shown in 
former periods of history, would 
manifest itself in such a case, and 
have its just reward. The hon. and 
learned member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Napier) inferred that 
the Roman Catholic members were 
subject to the control of the priest- 
hood. Now he (Mr. Keogh) would 
say of himself, that in the private 
affairs of his life the idea of any in- 
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terference of any curate, priest, pre- 
late, or cardinal, was perfectly ab- 
surd—he repudiated all idea of any 
such interference, either in his pri- 
vate affairs, or any tampering with 
his allegiance or obedience to the 
laws of the country.” 

Upon the sudden resignation of 
LordJohn Russell and his colleagues, 
in the month of March, 1852, his 
successor, the Earl of Derby, at once 
offered to Mr. Napier the Attorney- 
Generalship for Ireland—Lord Eg- 
linton being Lord-Lieutenant and 
Francis Blackburne Lord Chancellor. 
One of the first acts of Mr. Napier, 
was to endeavour to grapple with the 
all-important question of landlord 
and tenant. He accordingly intro- 
duced for this purpose four land 
bills :—1st. A land improvement 
Bill; 2nd. A leasing powers Bill ; 
3rd. A tenants’ improvement com- 
pensation Bill ; and 4th, a landlord 
and tenant law amendment Bill. Of 
the merits or demerits of those pro- 
posed enactments, we have now no- 
thing to say. Another statesman has 
since introduced another code, which 
is, now the law of the land, and 
which, while it leaves unharmed the 
kind-hearted and good old landlords 
of Ireland, who for ages have been 
proverbially kind to their tenants, is 
a terror only to the mushroom lando- 
cracy who have grown up under the 
“Encumbered and Landed Estates 
Court Act.” 

At the close of 1852, Lord Derby 
resigned office, and Napier ceased to 
be Attorney-General. He was then 
remitted to non-official life. The 
question concerning the Canadian 
Reserves was brought before the 
House in the following year. The 
Reserves, it would appear, were cer- 
tain lands reserved to the Protestant 
Church, amounting to one-seventh of 
the entire lands granted out by the 


Government of Canada to settlers 


in that colony. The Government, 
in 1853, were resolved that thence- 
forward the Reserves should cease, 
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and a measure was introduced to 
that effect. Mr. Napier opposed 
the Bill in all its stages. His resist- 
ance, however, proved unavailing, 
and it passed into a law. In the 
debate that took place on “The 
Conventual Establishments Bill,” in- 
troduced by Mr. T. Chambers in 
1854, Mr. Napier, feeling more for 
the inmates of convents than either 
they or their relatives did, was of 
opinion that the Bill was deficient, in 
not enabling nuns freely to dispose 
of property under their control. That 
married women cannot in all cases 
dispose of property is well known, 
but that a nun or any femme sole, 
can dispose of her property in 
such manner as she might choose, 
seems to be a fact so plain as to re- 
quire no special legis!ation. 

In the Fermoy Peerage Case, in 
the House of Lords, in 1856, the 
Attorney-General, who was ex-officio 
the adviser of the Committee of Pri- 
vileges, declined to attend, inasmuch 
as he had advised and approved the 
Patent of Peerage. The Committee 
applied to the House for instruc- 
tions, and were told that they might 
select counsel at their pleasure ; and 
Mr. Napier was selected, and at- 
tended accordingly. 

In 1837, Mr. Napier advocated 
the principle, that the affairs of pub- 
lic justice should be placed under 
an imperial department ; and in ac- 
cordance with this view he moved 
for an address, praying for the ap- 
pointment of a law officer to preside 
over the department of public justice. 
The motion was assented to by Lord 
Paimerston, and carried’; but the 
dissolution of Parliament, in the same 
year, prevented any further step 
being then taken in the matter. 

The general election of 1857 
brought Mr. Napier again before his 
constituents, and he was once more 
returned, with Mr. G. Hamilton, for 
the University of Dublin. Mr. 
James A. Lawson (now one of the 
Judges of the Court of Common 


1 Annual Register. 
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Pleas) being one of the unsuccessful 
candidates who stood against him on 
that day. 

Mr. Napier immediately on the 
meeting of Parliament resumed his 
former place in the House of Com- 
mons. Lord Palmerston’s Govern- 
ment, at the opening of the session 
of 1858, commanded a powerful 
majority in the House ; but favour is 
deceitful, and early in March a vote 
amounting to one of no-confidence 
compelled the Ministry to resign the 
seals of office. Lord Derby then 
became Prime Minister, and Lord 
Eglinton Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. A question then arose as 
to the Chancellorship. Mr. Black- 
burne had already been Chancellor, 
and was now Lord Justice of Ap- 
peal. The arrangements made by the 
new ministry were to the effect that 
he should be Chancellor, and that 
the vacant seat in the Court of Ap- 
peal in Chancery should be offered 
to Mr. Napier. Mr. Blackburne, 
however, declined to leave the Court 
in which he found himself so comfort- 
able ; and Mr. Napier, very much 
against his wishes, was constrained 
to accept the seals. On the 15th of 
April, the first day of Easter Term, 
1858, he held his first levee as Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. 

One of the earliest decisions deli- 
vered by the new Chancellor was 
one that gave much satisfaction, if 
not to the Bar, certainly to the 
general public. Under the r5th sec- 
tion of the Court of Chancery (Ire- 
land) Regulation Act, several classes 
of petitions were moveable before-the 
Chancellor, and by him, if he thought 
fit, sent in to the office. His lord- 
ship, however, refused in the case of 
Garnett v. Garnett’ to part with the 
minors from his own jurisdiction, on 
the ground that he would hear no 
more about them except on the ex- 
pensive process of appeal. To go 
through the several judgments deli- 


1 2 Irish Jurist, N.S. 315. 
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vered in Court during the year and 
three months that Mr. Napier was 
Chancellor, would be quite out of 
our power. We shall merely remark 
that, strong Protestant as he was, 
when any question involving the re- 
ligion of minors came before him, 
he divested himself of every religious 
prejudice, and decided the question 
entirely on the merits, as in the 
case of Browne? a minor, where a 
young lady, a ward of Court, aged 
about nine years, who had been 
ordered to be reared a Roman 
Catholic, was, in disobedience of the 
order of the Court, removed out of 
the jurisdiction of the Chancellor, 
and educated in the doctrines of the 
Established Church. At the age of 
fifteen she returned within the juris- 
diction, and the Lord Chancellor, 
having had personal interviews with 
her, came to the conclusion that she 
was attached to the religious opinions 
in which she had been first brought 
up, and ordered her to be educated a 
Roman Catholic. His lordship ob- 
served, “that in cases of this descrip- 
tion, it is of the highest policy that 
the Court should resolutely act upon 
fixed and inflexible rules, to be im- 
partially applied in the spirit of com- 
plete civil equality, which cannot 
regard the result in its controversial 
aspect.” 

In the year 1858 the Chancellor 
was elected President of the Social 
Science Association. The meeting 
was at Liverpool, but his lordship 
was unable to attend; and his 
address was read for him by Lord 
Russell, and may be found in the 
volume of the Society’s proceedings 
for that year. 

Amongst the select cases in Chan- 
cery ¢empore Napier, are many deci- 
sions on the Law of Wills, Ward- 
ship, Frauds, Statute of Limitations, 
Trusts, and other general heads of 
equity. The cases of Bannatyne v. 
Barrington, Malone v. O'Connor, 


3 Drury’s Cases in Chancery, éemp. Napier, 357 
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and Low v. Holmes are familiar to 
every lawyer at the Bar, and are 
looked upon as leading cases. 

In the month of June, 1859, the 
Conservative government resigned, 
and Lord Chancellor Napier took 
his seat for the last time on the bench 
in the Court of Chancery (16th of 
June). Having delivered judgment 
in the last case on his list, he thus 
concluded :—‘‘ And here, for the 
present, I close the book, the great 
volume of Equity. To have been 
enrolled as a commentator—asso- 
ciated with the wise, the learned, 
and the good,— 

«The noble living and the noble dead.’ 
might more than satisfy the highest 
professional ambition. I have en- 
joyed, moreover, while here presid- 
ing, what to me at least has been a 
source of unmixed gratification, the 
household happiness—may I call it ? 
—for which I am mainly indebted to 
the kindness of my brethren of the 
Bar, and the unceasing attention of 
the officers of the Court. To both 
Iam grateful. For all, I am deeply 
thankful to God.” 

Mr. Napier then descended from 
the Bench, and in the following year 
found himself respondent in a suit, 
an amicable suit, at least at the com- 
mencement, in Chancery. He had 
long taken—we have no doubt, con- 
scientiously taken—an active part in 
all missionary efforts to exalt the 
Established Church, and to work 
the ruin of the Church of Rome. He 
had been elected by the Committee 
of the Achil Mission one of their 
body. Previous to 1831, Protestan- 
tism had’no place in the Island of 
Achil; the people, then universally 
Catholic, paid their tithes to the par- 


— 


Catholic peasantry. 
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son, supported their priest, and were 
moral, religious, and good.! Never- 
theless, the Protestants of England 
were impatient for the conversion of 
the Irish Roman Catholics. Achil 
was to be the basis of the work 
of evangelisation, and a Protestant 
colony was accordingly planted 
there. This was visited, in 1839, 
by the Rev. Cesar Otway, who 
writes, “ Pleased indeed was I at 
seeing the schools—infant, daily, and 
Sunday—the Protestant Church, resi- 
dences for the chaplains, two central 
houses, the printing office, and houses 
for the steward and Scripture rea- 
ders.”2 Three-and-thirty years have 
gone over since this was written, and 
yet, and after all the money that has 
been lavished on that island, it still 
remains almost as intensely Catholic 
as it had been before ‘‘ men crossed 
seas and lands there to make one pro- 
selyte,”* as may appear by a glance 
at the census reports of 1861.* 

How Mr. Napier, as trustee for 
the mission, became entangled in a 
suit in chancery is shortly told. In 
1851, the Achil Mission Committee 
was enabled to purchase a consider- 
able portion of the island, which was 
then vested in four trustees, one of 
whom was Mr. Napier. The trus- 
tees took charge of the management 
of the estate, whilst the committee 
busied themselves about the conduct 
of the mission. This order of things 
continued until 1857, when the com- 
mittee for the first time questioned 
the right of the trustees to apply any 
part of the rents for the improvement 
of the estate. It then appeared that 
there was an important omission in 
the deed of trust, that whilst the com- 
mittee had ample power to appoint 


1 Sir Francis Head, in his ‘‘ Fortnight in Ireland,” admits the morality of the Irish 


He states, on the authority of the constabulary, that there never 


was within the memory of man a single illegitimate child born in the Claddagh, a 
village bordering on the town of Galway, and that illegitimacy is almost unknown “in 
several of the Irish counties. Compare this with England, Sweden, or Wales. Vide on 
this subject Kay’s “ Social Condition of the Peoples,” and Laing’s “ Notes of a Traveller.” 

2 “Tour in Connaught in 1839,” by the Rev. Cesar Otway, p. 359. 

3 St. Matthew, xxiii. 15. 

* The population of Achil in 1861 amounted to 5776. Of these 5083 were Catholics 
and 696 Protestants. The proportion being, Catholic Church 87-96 per cent. ; Protestant 
Church, 12-04 per cent. ; and these latter are mostly strangers in the island. 
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trustees, they had no power to per- 
petuate their own existence by the 
appointment of new members. To 
cure this defect, and to heal all dif- 
ferences, the trustees were added 
by the committee to their number. 
The duties, however, of both these 
bodies were so distinct, that it 
appeared advisable to the trus- 
tees to keep them asunder. Anxious 
to retire from the trusts of the 
mission, and feeling at the same 
time that they could not part with 
the trust property until a scheme for 
its future management was approved 
of by the Lord Chancellor, the trus- 
tees presented an amicable petition 
to obtain this desired result. Friendly 
suits, however, not unfrequently be- 
come unfriendly in their course. 
Affidavits hostile to Mr. Napier, 
were filed, and as a matter of 
course affidavits were filed in an- 
swer, and these were met by counter 
affidavits; and before the matter 
came to a hearing, the brief pre- 
pared for each counsel amounted 
to 100 sheets, The case went on 
to a hearing, and a scheme was de- 
vised, which provided that the com- 
mittee thenceforward should have 
the power of perpetuating their own 
existence, and that the trustees 
should not be members of that com- 
mittee. 

This suit, which sought for nothing 
more than a rectification of an error 
in a deed, would have been a friend- 
ly one from tine beginning to the end, 
had not the wrath of some of the 
members been enkindled against Mr. 
Napier, because he, one of the’trus- 
tees, had received with courtesy a 
Roman Catholic clergyman, who 
dared to speak to him on the busi- 
ness of the estate. This priest com- 
plained of the habit of keeping no- 
tices to quit perpetually hanging 
over the unfortunate tenants; and 
Mr. Napier assured him that the 
tenants need be under no apprehen- 
sion of treatment in any respect un- 
just; and he assured the rev. gen- 
tleman that the notices to quit were 
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only precautionary, in order to effec- 
tuate certain equitable arrangements 
on the estate. Mr. Napier, having 
his conscience satisfied when the 
Lord Chancellor provided the new 
scheme, retired from the trusteeship, 
and the suit terminated, the cost of 
all parties being given out of the 
trust estate. 

In 1861, Mr. Napier, made a 
journey to the Eternal City, and in 
the same year was President of 
the Department of Jurisprudence 
at the meeting of the “ National 
Association in Dublin for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science.” He de- 
livered on that occasion an open- 
ing address on “Jurisprudence, 
and the Amendment of the Law.” 
To give any idea of the learning, 
depth of thought, and purity of style, 
which pervaded every line of that 
address (yet fresh in the minds of 
many) would be beyond the narrow 
limits allowed to us in these pages. 
It may be that at a future time, when 
collecting into one volume our papers 
on the Irish Chancellors, we shall be 
enabled to give im extenso that ad- 
dress, of which the following is the 
conclusion : 

“ Ts it not worthy of social science 
to give a greater efficiency to this 
system, to secure a greater reverence 
for the law itself, a higher position 
for the legal profession? Nor is ita 
light matter whether this profession 
should sink toa vulgar level, or be 
raised to a higher elevation. Public 
justice must have its ministers, and 
public policy requires that these 
should be men of refined feeling and 
cultivated minds. It is not enough 
to have a supply of rough and ready 
justice. However useful this lower 
currency may be, we must seek to 
maintain a great and goodly system 
of jurisprudence, under which public 
order, civil and religious freedom, 
protection of life and property, may 
be adequately secured—a system 
which will nurture advocacy of the 
highest order, and encourage the 
learning, the wisdom, and the love 
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of justice, which are not less the 
ornament than the support of ju- 
dicial authority. The amendment of 
the law, the increased efficiency of 
our judicial system, and the elevation 
of the Bar, are not the only benefits 
to be realised. But here I must halt. 
I have reached the extreme limits 
of my own department. I cannot 
now turn towards the venerable 
Hall of Justice, where we assemble 
on this occasion, without being re- 
minded that there I learned to re- 
verence the laws and institutions of 
my country." I cannot forget the 
many years of kindly intercourse 
which I have had with my brethren of 
the Bar, and those venerable magis- 
trateswho have been gathered to their 
everlasting rest, who have enriched 
our jurisprudence with the treasures 
of their sober wisdom, their exact 
learning, and their chastened ex- 
perience—Plunket, Bushe, Burton, 
Smith, Joy, Pennefather,— 


“¢ The dust of these is Irish earth, 
Whilst with their own they rest ; 

And the same land which gave them birth 
Has caught them to her breast.’ 


Their memorials have not’ per- 
ished with them ; these are bound 
up with the moral order of the world. 
The jurisprudence of every country 
is connected with the great system 
of universal justice, whose seat is in 
the bosom of God. The vopoc of 
the Greek, the suum cuigue of the 
noble and enlightened jurisprudence 
of Rome, the justice and mercy of 
our own, all culminate in a higher 
law,—that Divine but simple code of 
sacred and of social duty, on which 
our gracious Redeemer, by His me- 
morable comment, has stamped His 
Own ime und superscription :— 
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“¢ Tt sinks the specialties of race and creed 
In the deep sympathy of man with man : 
The highest law is systematic love.”” 


Mr. Napier, now that he had 
much time at his disposal, devoted 
himself to literary pursuits. On the 
28th May, 1862, he delivered a lec- 
ture on Edmund Burke.* Every re- 
markable incident of that great 
man’s life, from the cradle to the 
grave, is there touched on, and with 
a masterly hand. We regret that 
space does not permit us to lay 
before our readers even a portion of 
that eloquent lecture, a lecture which 
the editor of Motes and (Queries 
states “had the merit of doing 
justice to Burke’s genius, and of 
producing new materials for his bio- 
graphy.“ The Freeman's Fournal® 
thus speaks of this lecture :— 


“ LITERATURE. 

“LECTURES FOR YOUNG MEN, 
1862.—There has just issued from 
the press of Messrs. Hodges, Smyth, 
and Co., Grafton-street, the Second 
Series of ‘ Lectures to Young Men, 
in 1862,’ which, with the First Series 
for 1861, form a most agreeable 
and instructive Christmas present. 
Amongst the other ‘lectures’ in 
this second series is one on ‘ Ed- 
mund Burke,’ by the Right Hon. 
Joseph Napier —an essay that every 
Irishman should read, and by which 
every young man of high aspirations 
must profit. This graphic sketch of 
Burke is a remarkable composition. 
Full of incident, rich in sound criti- 
cism, and abounding in practical 
illustrations of the rough, up-hill toil 
which the young Irishman had to 
undergo before he was even recog- 
nised as a man of capacity, few men 
can read it without feeling impressed 
with the conviction that great suc- 


1 The Social Science Association held their meetings in the Four Courts in 1861. 
* Vide Transactions of the National Aésociation for the Promotion of Social Science, 


3 Lord Coke, in his commentary on Littleton, derives the name De Burgh, or Burke, 


from the burgh or town where this family dwelt. 


[Co. Lit. 109 a] 


* Vide Notes and Queries, 21st June, 26th July, 2nd August, 1862. 
5 Vide Freeman’s Journal, 27th December, 1862. 
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‘cess cannot come by accident, but, 
to be real, must be the honest fruit 
of honest labour. ‘This philosophic 
and beautifully national lecture, 
however, teaches; another and most 
painful lesson. Burke, by the force 
of character, industry, and a genius 
which looked like inspiration, rose 
to the highest position ; but when 
there, envy, hatred, and malice, en- 
gendered by no act of his, save only 
the unpardonable crime of success, 
assailed him from all quarters, 
The most envious were, as usual, 
amongst his own party, and those 
whom he distanced in the intellec- 
tual race and in public services were 
the most desirous to defame and to 
traduce a man whom they could not 
imitate, and failed to excel. Truth 
triumphed in the end, but the 
wounds rankled ever in the great 
man’s heart ; and, broken down by 
domestic affliction, he lived to make 
his traducers weep for their unna- 
tural crimes, but not long enough to 
enjoy the high dignities the Crown 
was preparing to confer on the 
greatest statesman, philosopher, and 
orator of his age.” 

Mr. Napier appeared again in 
March, 1863, as a lecturer before a 
Dublin audience. His subject on 
that occasion was Bishop Beddel, a 
subject which we have no hesitation 
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in saying was without much interest 
to the general public. An anecdote 
is related of this most reverend 
prelate' -(not° told, however, by 
Mr. Napier), that when he was 
chaplain in the north of Italy, he 
had the zeal and the assurance to 
apply to Pope Paul V. the prophecy 
from the thirteenth chapter of the 
Revelation of St. John “ Here is 
wisdom that hath understanding. 
Let him count the number of the 
beast, for it is the number of a man, 
and the number of him is 666.” 
On this lecture of Mr. Napier we 
shall offer no observation, other than 
that we read with surprise the infor- 
mation that he there conveyed to his 
auditory, namely, that “St. Ambrose, 
who lived in the fifth century, never 
knew of the Papal supremacy.” The 
only shadowy foundation for such a 
novel piece of information, we sup- 
pose, must be that he waselected to 
be their Bishop by the peopleof Milan 
themselves ; as indeed, great num- 
bers of Italian bishops were during 
the invasion of the Roman Empire 
by the Northern hordes. The cities 
elected their own bishops during 
those troubled times, subject, how- 
ever, to the confirmation of the Pope. 
This system has frequently been 
adopted by the Popes in other coun- 
tries—nay, even in our own. The 


1 Will’s Lives of Distinguished Irishmen, part 7, page 133. Vide also Sir James 


Ware's Bishops of Ossory. 


* For years after the Reformation the number 666 was invariably applied to the 
Greek (misspelt) word Aarelvos (the Latin Prince), until Cardinal Bellarmine, a Jesuit 
of great learning, demonstrated that the true spelling of the word was Aarivos, and, that 
being admitted, the appiication of the prophecy to the ‘‘ Latin Prince” fell tothe ground. 
The following are the numbers corresponding with the letters which can be seen in any 


Greek lexicon :— 


oot ranrta> 


Now, take away the ¢fselon, and the application at once fails, for it will be then only 616 
Vide Newton on Prophecy, and Note to Rev. xiii., in Clarke’s Bible ; also Note in Hay- 
-dock’s Bible, 








town of Galway in the middle ages 
was composed of an English speak- 
ing population, surreunded by “ye 
wilde Irishry ;” and Pope Innocent 
VII1., in 1484, granted a patent 
(a copy of which may be seen in the 
appendix to Hardiman’s History of 
Galway) whereby the 14 tribes of 
Galway had conceded to them the 
right of electing their own guasi 
bishops or wardens, a right which 
was only abolished in the year 1830 
or thereabouts. But that right of 
election cannot be adduced as a 
proof that the wardens of Galway 
“never knew of the: Papal supre- 
macy.” The Pope, too, has been 
from the very days of St. Ambrose, 
prayed for in the Ambrosian liturgy 
of the mass,’ as it is followed in the 
Cathedral of Milan. We cannot, 
therefore, agree with the learned lec- 
turer in the proposition that St. Am- 
brose never knew of the Papal su- 

remacy, neither do we feel any 
interest in any other portion of this 
lecture. We shall therefore pass on 
to another and a more pleasing sub- 
ject, not, however, without referring 
our readers to the brilliant account 
~ of St. Ambrose, one of the greatest 
doctors of the Catholic Church, as 
it is given by the infidel Gibbon 
(vide Index—word, St. Ambrose), in 
his “ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” and as it is given in Alban 
Butler. 

Passing on from this lecture, we 
find that the Right Honourable the 
Ex-Chancellor devoted much of his 
time to the consideration of a work 
of much learning, “ The Essays and 
Reviews,” which had then issued 
from the press, and which it was 
vainly expected would have shaken 
the pillars of Revelation. The Rev. 
John Nash Griffin, a priest of the 
Church of England, wrote in reply a 
defence of the Holy Scriptures, en- 
titled “ Seven Answers to the Seven 
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Essays and Reviews,” and to that 
book did Mr. Napier write an intro- 
duction, which was worthy of a 
Bossuet or a Massillon, and to 
which, in those days of decay of 
faith, he was not ashamed to append 
his name. “ Blessed Word of God ? 
he writes, “ may all who have known 
the comfort of its heavenly truths— 
who have loved the pure and simple 
wisdom, the sublime morality, the 
elevating and quickening power, of 
the lively oracles—who have felt their 
support in the day of suffering or of 
sorrow, their sacred influence on the 
heart, in the closet, the household, 
and the church—their guidance in 
their daily life, their lessons for the 
hour of death—who remember their 
glorious triumphs, the mourners they 
have comforted, the martyrs they 
have sustained, the master spirits 
and the towering intellects that have 
bowed in humility to do them rever- 
ence and homage,—may all who de- 
sire to preserve for man this unspeak- 
able, this precious gift of God, rally 
round the standard now raised in 
the sacred cause, and God defend 
the right ! 
“JosePH NAPIER.” 

In the year 1866, the Whigs again 
retired from office,” and were replaced 
by the Tories. But Sir Joseph Na- 
pier was not remitted to his former 
position in the Court of Chancery. 
Lord Derby, seeing that his own 
tenure of office promised to be of 
short duration indeed, (the Whig 
Government having been beaten by 
Lord Dunkellin on a mere matter of 
detail, so to speak, on the Reform 
Bill) found it necessary to extend 
his’ foundations beyond the strict 
bounds of mere party, and to take 
into coalition certain of the Con- 
servative Liberals. ‘Therefore there 
was a great demand for places so as 
to carry out this policy as far as 
practicable. It was arranged that the 





1 While the mass of the Latin Church was composed by St. Peter, the Liturgy 
adopted by St. Ambrose had been composed by another of the apostles.—Vide note to 
Blunt’s Book of Common Prayer (Index—word, Liturgy). 


2 Supra, p. 267. 
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Lord Justice of Appeal, Mr. Black- 
burne, should become Chancellor 
until all complications should be re- 
moved. Lord Derby then offered the 
Lord Justiceship of Appeal to Mr. 
Napier ; but a violent effort was made 
to set him aside, the ostensible 
ground being that of his inability to 
hear in Court, he being troubled with 
a slight deafness ; but the real ground, 
perhaps, was that he had got enough 
already, and that a good place ought 
to be made available for the more ur- 
gent uses of a struggling party. Lord 
Derby, however, was relieved from 
further embarrassment on this sub- 
ject by Mr. Napier, who, remember- 
ing only the exigencies of Lord 
Derby’s position, and sinking all con- 
siderations ofself, gave up theappoint- 
ment, which otherwise he could have 
filled with satisfaction, we have no 
doubt, to himself, the Bar, and the 
public. The subsequent placing of 
Mr. Napier on the Judicial Com- 
mittee in London, and his work 
there, demonstrate how well he 
would have filled the office of Lord 
Justice of Appeal in Ireland. 

In the month of April following, 
the Right Honourable Joseph Napier 
was created a baronet by Lord Derby, 
and in the October of the same year 
was appointed a member of the Royal 
Commission to Inquire intothe Reve- 
nues and Condition of the Establish- 
ed Church in Ireland. The result of 
that inquisition was a recommenda- 
tion of a thorough change in the 
Ecclesiastical arrangements — the 
abolition of the Archbishopric of 
Dublin, and a sweeping reform which 
it would be needless now to enter 
into. The antiquarian will, in that 
report, find much to amuse his taste, 
especially on the ancient Church of 
Ireland, and on the long contests be- 
tween the Archbishops of Armagh 
and Dublin, as to the right of the 
former to have his episcopal cross as 


primate of all Ireland carried before 
him within the diocese of the latter ; 
but these are subjects which we have 
already dwelt upon in our Life of 
Alexander de Bicknor, Archbishop 
of Dublin, and nineteenth Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland (a.p. 1325).? 

In the spring of 1868 Sir Joseph 
Napier was offered a seat in the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council 
in London. A like offer had been pre- 
viously, in 1859, made to him by the 
Attorney-General of England (Sir R, 
Bethell) with the concurrence of Lord 
Palmerston (the premier), and of 
Lord Campbell, Lord Chancellor of 
England. It was then discovered 
that the Act of Parliament under 
which the Committee was consti- 
tuted had not provided for the ad- 
mission of ex-chancellors or ex-judges 
of Ireland or Scotland, but had con- 
fined the privilege to England, and 
Mr. Napier could not therefore be 
confirmed in the appointment. How- 
ever, when Lord Cairns became 
Chancellor there was a vacancy 
caused by the death of Lord Kings- 
down, who filled one of the places 
on the Committee ; and Sir Joseph 
Napier was selected to fill this va- 
cancy by appointment under the 
Queen’s warrant, dated March 1868. 
The several judgments delivered by 
the right hon. and learned Baronet, 
in the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in England, are report- 
ed in “ Moore’s Privy-Council Cases,” 
vols. 5, 6, 7, and 8, and one or two 
in the “Indian Appeal Cases.” In 
the same year Sir Joseph Napier 
was appointed, on the death of 
Lord Chancellor Blackburne, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin by Lord Rosse (Chancellor) ; 
and on his decease, when Lord 
Cairns was selected to be the 
Chancellor of the University, Sir 
Joseph was reappointed Vice-Chan- 
cellor. 


1 Vide ae to Report of Her Maleoas Commissioners on the Revenues and 
Condition of the Established Church, a.p. 1868, p. 103. 
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In the summer of 1871 Sir Joseph 
Napier devoted much. of his atten- 
tion to the consideration of a subject 
which had then been one of much 
controversy—the constitution of the 
University of Dublin and its relation 
to Trinity College. Having investi- 
gated the question at issue, he pub- 
lished a Thesis entitled “ ‘The Col- 
lege and the University,” and the 
result of his investigations appeared 
to be this— 

1. That the College has certain 
University privileges which have 
been conferred on its studiosi and 
on its governing body. 

2. That the University (properly 
so called) is a distinct corporate 
body. 

3. That the s¢udiosi have not, and 
never had, the right to elect any ofthe 
principal officers of the University. 

4. That the governing body of the 
College had the power of making 
the “leges Academiz,” with refer- 
ence to the conferring of Degrees, 
and were not confined to the adop- 
tion of laws of either of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

5. That the true intent and pur- 
pose of the charters and statutes is, 
to deal with the College and the 
University as integral parts of one 
educational institution, in which a 
complete course of instruction in 
Arts and Faculties is to be provided. 

In connection with the subject of 
University education, a question of 
much nicety arose out of the Fellow- 
ship Examination which took place 
on the 23th of May, 1872. Mr. 
Purser, one of the successful candi- 
dates, was a Moravian. Before the 
examination, eminent counsel—Dr. 
Ball and the Attorney-General—were 
consulted as to whether, in the event 
of his being entitled by superior 
merit to one of the two fellowships 
then vacant, he would be eligible, 
and would not be disqualified by the 
religious test. Counsel differed in 
opinion, the former holding that the 
Board were not debarred by the 
terms of the statute from electing 
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him, and the latter that they were. 
In this dilemma they consulted Sir J. 
Napier as to the course they ought 
to take, and he advised them to elect 
the two best candidates, and that in 
the event of Mr. Purser being dis- 
qualified, the third would succeed 
to the second place without having 
another examination next year. 

After the examination had con- 
cluded, Mr. Purser was declared en- 
titled to the first fellowship, Mr. 
M‘Cay to the second, while Mr. 
Minchin was the third, and Mr. Pat- 
ten the fourth, in order of merit. 
Mr. Purser, a Moravian, as we have 
said, admitted that he had no objec- 
tion to attend the services of the 
Church of Ireland, and to receive 
the Holy Communion, according to 
the rites and ceremonies of that 
Church, but he declined to take the 
statutable declaration. The provost 
thereupon refused to admit him, 
although elected by the Board to 
the vacant fellowship. 

On the 11th of June, 1872, the 
question was argued in the examina- 
tion-hall of the College, before the 
Visitors, the Archbishop of Dublin, 
and the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Joseph 
Napier. 

The Solicitor-General (Mr. Pallas, 
Q.C.), with Mr. Murray, appeared 
as counsel for Messrs. Minchin and 
Patten. 

Mr. Jellett, Q.C., and Mr. Bewley, 
for Mr. Purser. 

Dr. Ball, Q.C., Messrs. Tandy, 
Q.C., and Webb, for Trinity College. 

The case of Mr. Purser involved 
the question, whether, although in 
other material respects he was ad- 
judged to be superior to his compe- 
titors, he was legally disqualified to 
be a Fellow, inasmuch as at the time 
of his election he was a member of 
the Moravian Church. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, Sir Joseph Napier, held that the 
case was not one of a disqualification 
distinctly provided for in the Col- 
lege statutes, either expressly or by 
clear and manifest implication ; and 
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that beyond this, it was for the 
electors to decide according to the 
terms of their electoral oath, and 
their conscientious judgment, which 
was in its nature final and conclu- 
sive. The Archbishop of Dublin 
intimated his opinion to be that a 
question of theology was involved, 
upon which he proposed to commu- 
nicate his opinion to the Chancellor 
of the University (Lord Cairns). The 
opinions of each of the Visitors hav- 
ing been communicated to him, to- 
gether with a full report of the argu- 
guments, Lord Cairns arrived at the 
same conclusion as the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and the decision was made 
accordingly. The Vice-Chancellor 
gave his reasons, in an elaborate 
judgment, in which he dealt with the 
arguments and authorities relied on 
by counsel. The Archbishop, on 
this occasion, stated that having 
seen the opinions of the Chancellor 
and the Vice-Chancellor, he thought 
it could not be of any service to the 
parties for him to offer any opinion 
upon the question of Mr. Purser’s 
eligibility. In other respects he 
concurred with the decision. The 
decision has been signed by the 
Visitors (the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University and the Archbishop of 
Dublin), and countersigned by the 
Chancellor of the University. 

Mr. Purser being thus declared 
eligible, was called upon to make 
the declaration required to be made 
by a Fellow, after his election, but 
before his admission to the full 
rights of Fellowship. ‘This he de- 
clined to do, and the Fellowship 
thereupon was declared vacant. 

We have now brought our memoir 
of the 116th Lord Chaneellor of 
Ireland down to the present time, 
and we can add but little to all 
we have said. There are topics 


1 Nore.—In the foregoi 
in 1854, carried a motion in 
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connected with the laborious life 
of Sir Joseph Napier that we would 
willingly enlarge more fully upon, 
were it not that we hope, at 
no distant day, to bring out these 
papers in the form of a book ; we 
can then have more space to lay 
before our readers many of those 
speeches which so delighted his 
hearers when his voice was well- 
known in the Senate and at the 
Bar. A judge of unwearied intelli- 
gence, he forgot, when sitting on 
the judgment-seat, those strong feel- 
ings which marked his course 
through life. 

Unalterable in his attachment to 
the faith of his fathers, he sought 
by every means in his power to win 
others over to that which he believed 
to be the truth. But whether the 
means adopted for that end were 
the Church Education Society, or 
the platform of the April Meetings, 
we have been unable to find, in the 
long files of newspapers that we have 
examined, one word that could hurt 
the susceptibilities of others—of 
others who feel that the Catholic 
faith, which he so abhors, is the 
only thing in life worth living for. 

We have now done, we regret that 
the life of this distinguished lawyer 
has not been written by another and 
an abler hand. It may be that in 
the preceding pages we have omitted 
much that we ought to have said, 
and that we have said much that we 
ought to have omitted. But if we 
have said anything that may hurt the 
feelings of the Right Honourable 
and learned Baronet, we beg to 
assure him that nothing was far- 
ther from our intention than to do 
so 


‘Sir Joseph Napier’ was married in 
1830, to Cherry, daughter of John 
Grace, Esq., of Dublin, and has 


we omitted to notice that Sir Joseph (then Mr.) Napier, 
e House of Commons that ended in the commission of 


Inquiry into the Inns of Court, and the subsequent improvement in legal education 
{Vide Warren's Law Studies, 3rd edition, p. 73; and vide also his concluding para. 


graph of the Report, p. 95, note). 
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several children, two sons and three 
daughters.! 

While Sir Joseph Napier was Chan- 
cellor, there were two appeals taken 
from his decretal orders; of these 
one was affirmed and one was re- 
versed. 





Watching the River. 





That brings the softness to the brain ! 


1 Burke's Peerage and Baronetage. 


WATCHING THE RIVER. 
ALL doth not to the rich belong, 


Nor, to the proud, the whole world’s peace ; 


Here, in these woods, are books and song, 
With loves and works that seldom cease : 
From care we revel in release, 

And seek not what we could not find— 
Glory in gold—but look within, 

And hope for harvest in the mind. 


Not learning of the learned scrt, 
Not wisdom of the worldly-wise, 
(We live remote—and, life is short), 
But such as comes to common eyes— 
To watch Antares at his rise, 
The Greater and the Lesser Bear ; 
To find Andromeda, or tell 
The stars of Cassiepea’s chair. 


Wise, good, and true, in cities dwell ; 
But, ah! One dwells there— Discontent— 
With whom to live, if less than Hell, 
Is like it. There, of late, I went ; 
To my friend’s door my steps I bent, 
And found him propped, though not in pain, 
With watchers by. He knew me not, 
For midnight brooded on his brain. 


O God! that good man—oh! for gold, 
For gold, that father, friend, high-priest 
Of all the charities, had sold 
His faculties ; and now the least 
Of all that ministered—his deast— 
Might have stood sovereign over him,— 
No motion in the mind.. That brow! 
Thought’s beacon-tower—and now so dim! 


Never again, my soul, repine 
That I have nothing, having all— 
Health, and myself, and love like thine, 
Dearest ! who shares my humble hall, 
And never be my soul a thrall 
Of avarice or ambition vain. 
Heaven shield me from the hardened heart, 


REPORTERS “empore 
William B. Drury, Esq., barrister-at- 
law, also the “Irish Chancery Re 
ports” and “Irish Jurist” for the 
years 1858, 1859, and 1860. 

OLIVER J. BURKE. 
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The Belle of Belgravia. 


THE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA. 


— 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WAVERNEY COURT,” ETC. 


re 


CHAPTER VII. 


OF THE DISSIPATIONS OF EAST BARNSLEY. 


WHEN the cold weather passed away, 
and the genial summer time came, 
Mabel found the country rather more 
bearable. It was pleasant enough 
to go out for a ramble in the early 
morning through the green lanes 
before breakfast, with her uncle’s 
gigantic retriever for a companion. 
For Mabel was not one of those over- 
fine and sensitive young ladies who 
lie a-bed till near noon. On the 
contrary, she was very natural, and 
had a keen eye for the beauties of 
nature, and even during the brief 
days of her reign in Belgravia, had 
never been half fashionable in this 
respect. Her chief objection, in- 
deed, to her new life was embodied 
in the fact that she was fvor; that 
there were no balls and assemblies 
in which she could triumph ; no rival 
whom she could crush by her own 
physical beauty and powers of fasci- 
nation ; no men whom, by tlie same 
means, she could subdue into her 
willing slaves. 

She had intellect enough to know 
what an artificial and hollow life she 
sighed for, and how unlikely it was 
ever to bring happiness. In her heart 
she despised it, and even despised 
herself for clinging to it; yet she 
would gladly have gone back to the 
gay whirl of society, and with her 
eyes open, have sacrificed happiness 
to ambition. 

“Lor, my dear, your dress is 
smothered with hay! What have 
you been doing with yourself!” cried 
Mrs. Deane, one morning, when her 
daughter, with cheeks flushed with 


the glow of health and sparkling 
eyes, came bounding into the break- 
fast-parlour, with the great, clumsy 
retriever as delighted as she, gam- 
bolling at her heels. 

‘Dash has been dividing his at- 
tention between me and a haystack, 
—that is all, mamma,” returned 
the girl, carelessly, throwing her 
coquettish little hat on a chair, in 
order that she might give her canine 
friend a pat on the head. 

Then rising to brush the hay from 
her dress, and to arrange her hair 
before the glass on the mantel-piec«, 

“JT wonder, mamma, what oir 
grand London acquaintances wou.d 
think of me, if they could see we 
now ?” she added, with a laugh. 

“They would think, my dear,” in- 
terposed the Vicar, looking-up from 
his newspaper, “ that you were grow- 
ing to be no longer a fine lady, but 
a true woman.” 

One bright May-morning, there 
was a festival at East Barnsley. The 
children of the Sunday-school were 
to haveatreat. The nervous young 
curate was the heart and soul of the 
affair. He had collected a small 
fund from the fewsurrounding gentry, 
and the other parishioners ; and after 
obtaining the readily-given sanction 
of the Vicar, it was arranged that the 
children should proceed, with ban- 
ners in array, and a band procured 
from Brighton, to encamp in a park 
about two miles away, the owner of 
which, being an acquaintance of Mr. 
Winterbottom, had kindly placed his 
grounds at his disposal. 
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A fine fuss and preparation there 
were among the teachers and others, 
who took an active interest in the 
affair for full a week beforehand. 
What with making the banners and 
rosettes wherewith to decorate the 
children ; the issuing orders to the 
bakers, at the post-office, to manu- 
facture a hundred buns, and various 
plum-cakes ; the arranging with the 
dairyman for an adequate supply of 
milk ; the discussion whether or no 
the Brighton band should be regaled 
upon beer, or whether, as some 
worthy folks, of teetotal proclivities, 
maintained, the performers should be 
content, for principle’s sake, with the 
unalcoholic beverages of the child- 
ren,—this point being settled by the 
emphatic declaration of a burly far- 
mer, that Ais opinion was, “ you 
wouldn’t catch them trombone fel- 
lows blowing of their insides out 
upon nothing stronger than milk ;” 
what with all these things, in which 
Mabel, to please her uncle, and for 
want of anything more interesting to 
do, took part,—the stagnant mind of 
Barnsley, for the nonce, grew active 
and energetic. 

At last the eventful day arrived, and 
everything was ready. The proces- 
sion started, with its flowing banners, 
headed by the band blowing “ Rule, 
Britannia,” and “‘ Slap-Bang, here we 
are again,” with vigorous blasts. 
How the voices of the children did 
rise in joyous chorus, on the fresh 
morning air, all except one little 
chubby-faced maiden, who roared 
lustily, because she had got a stone 
in her shoe! and her sister shook 
her and called her a naughty child 
when she wanted to fall out of the 
rank, in order to get rid of the im- 
pediment! And how important all 
the lady-teachers looked, marshalling 
their charge—almost as important as 
the gentleman teachers marshalling 
theirs; and still more important 
among whom were Master Willis, 
the elocutionist, and the Reverend 
Thomas Winterbottom, the curate, 
himself. 
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Hard work, too, did Mr. Winter- 
bottom have, to keep his flock in 
steady marching career. Master 
Robson, the butcher’s son, would 
keep shouting out, “ Slap-bang, here 
we are again,” in unison with the 
band ; and do what the perspiring 
teachers would, they could not keep: 
the young gentlemen from straggling, 
In vain did Mr. Winterbottom as- 
sume his most dignified and awe- 
inspiring look ; in vain did he wave 
his hand, and cry “ Hush!’ in his. 
most impressive manner. 

The difficulties of the march were, 
however, at length surmounted. The 
park was reached, and under the 
spreading boughs of an old elm-tree 
the children sat down to partake of 
their luxurious repast in the shape 
of a bun and a glass of milk. 

“Isn’t the curate a dear man, 
Miss Deane?” said Miss Smithers, 
the baker’s daughter, with enthu- 
siasm. Indeed, the rumour was 
afloat that Miss Smithers would never 
believe that there was any truth in 
the reported engagement of Mr, 
Winterbottom with the young lady 
in a distant part of the land. On 
the contrary, Miss Smithers believed 
the curate had a sort of sneaking 
attachment to her, but was too bash- 
fui to confess it ; and, on the strength 
of that conviction, had made him 
a pair of slippers only the other 
day. 

“Yes,” said the incorrigible Mabel, 
smiling. “I should think him a 
very dear man—as a purchase. I 
wouldn’t give much for him myself.” 

“ You wicked, satirical girl !” cried 
Miss Smithers, with a hysterical 
laugh, which she tried to make play- 
ful, but which could not prevent her 
indignation from flaming from her 
eyes: “ Perhaps, dear,” she added, 
in the sweetest tone of affection, 
Mr. Winterbottom doesn’t think any 
more of you than you do of him.” 

“Perhaps he doesn’t. Let us hope 
not, or there wouldn’t be much 
chance for you, dear,” returned Ma- 
bel, with equal sweetness. 
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Miss Smithers informed Miss 
Green, her bosom friend and confi- 
dante, that for Aer part she couldn’t 
see anything in that Mabel Deane, 
and that she considered her an up- 
start, conceited thing. And,'of course, 
Miss Green had replied with enthu- 
siasm, ‘*So she ‘is, dear !” 

By-and-bye, when the band was 
playing with all the energy and 
volume, as if dear life depended 
upon their exertions, and the chil- 
dren were playing gaily at kiss-in-the- 
ring, under the superintendence of 
their elders, some of whom looked 
as if they would rather like to have 
a game at kiss-in-the-ring themselves, 
Mabel and the curate found them- 
selves together. 

“Ts it not an agreeable and in- 
structive sight, Miss Deane, to see 
the little innocent things enjoying 
themselves thus ?’ observed the ner- 
vous gentleman, feeling it incumbent 
to say something to his fair com- 
panion, and whose nervousness was 
increased by the conviction that 
his voice sounded hollow and 
quavery. 

“Tt seems a pity we cannot al- 
ways be as innocent as they. Poor 
little children, their hearts seem in 
their fun !” 

The girl spoke sadly ; she seemed 
rather to be speaking her own 
thoughts than answering a question 
addressed to her 

This rather emboldened the young 
curate, who was really an intelligent 
young fellow, and only wanted to 
overcome his diffidence. He liked 
talking to a pretty girl, though he 
was engaged, especially when the 
young lady was herself composed, 
and didn’t disconcert him by looking 
in his face. 

“And why should we not always 
be so, Miss Deane?” he asked ; “ we 
want little in the world to make us 
moderately happy.” 

“ Little indeed !” said the girl, as 
ifin a reverie. “ We can but eat and 
drink, and sleep ! What more? What 
a ridiculous thing is ambition, when 
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you come to think of it—is it not, Mr. 
Winterbottom !” 

“There is one kind of ambition 
to which we should aspire,” said the 
curate, a little startled at this icono- 
clastic view of things. 

“Indeed! And that ?” 

“The ambition to do good.” 

**T suppose that is allowable in a 
well-balanced mind,” said the girl 
with a light mocking laugh. Her 
brief sadness seemed now to have 
disappeared. 

“ Depend upon it, Miss Deane, it 
is the only kind of ambition likely to 
conduce to lasting happiness,” the 
curate answered, a little sternly. 

“ Ofcourse, sir. Doubtless you are 
right.” 

“Besides, my dear young lady,” 
added the curate with a sigh, “ life is 
shortand fleeting, hardly long enough 
to preparefor onein which there is no 
repentance, and which has no end.” 

“ Ah, yes !” replied the girl, nod- 
ding, as if ‘hat were irrelevant to the 
question. “But 7 was speaking of 
society.” 

The Vicar and Mrs. Deane had 
driven over to the children’s encamp- 
ment, in the Vicar’s gig. The old 
gentleman’s face was radiant with 
complacency at the sight of the little 
ones’ happiness. 

“Have you seen Mabel? Where 
is she!” asked Mrs. Deane of the 
curate, who came up to the chaise 
in order to greet his superior. 

“ Aye, where is my little Mabel ? 
She is enjoying herself, I hope,” the 
Vicar added, with a glance around 
the merry scene. 

“¢ She was here a few minutes ago,” 
the curate answered. ‘ Here, Rob- 
son. “Do you know where Miss 
Deane has gone ?” 

“ Please, sir, I think she is playing 
somewhere with little Fanny Baker, 
I saw them running together across 
the fields,” 

“What a wild, frolicsome young 
colt it grows, to be sure !” cried the 
Vicar, rubbing his hands together 
gleefully. 
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Truly enough, this mysterious girl, 
who is the heroine of these pages, as 
soon as she had ended her conver- 
sation with the curate, had wan- 
dered away by herself into a part 
of the park which was solitary and 
shady. Here she had taken off her 
hat, and tossed back her flowing 
tresses of golden hair, letting the 
fresh breeze blow on her forehead. 
Then swinging her coquettish little 
hat by the nbbon with one hand, 
she threw stones into a little brook 
that ran through the park with 
the other. Any one to have seen 
her would have thought her an over- 
grown school-girl, except that there 
was no gladness in her lovely face, 
only a listless pre-occupation. 

Presently, however, she looked up 
quickly when the sound of children’s 
voices came floating by. Then three 
or four of the children, with the little 
child who had suffered from the 
stone in her shoe in the early march 
of the procession, came running by ; 
and Mabel sprang up from the grass 
upon which she had thrown herself, 
and caught the pretty little chubby- 
faced thing in her arms, laughed 
gaily, and kissed it. 

“ And what is your name, little 
one?” she said, putting back the 
child’s flaxen hair fromits blue eyes— 
great wondering blue eyes that look- 
ed so much like her own. 

“Fanny Baker,” lisped the mite, 
staring at her as though she wonder- 
ed what the fine lady in blue silk 
and black lace shawl, and the pretty, 
soft, kind face could want with such 
an insignificant person as Fanny 
Baker. 

“So your name is Fanny Baker ?” 
said the girl, going down on her 
knees to be level with the child’s 
face. “Where do you live, little 
Fanny ?” 

“At E’ms’y, please,” said the 
child. 

“Ah! Do you know, my little 
darling, that I live at E’ms’y too?” 

“No, no!” said the child, putting 
its chubby little finger in its mouth, 
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and opening its eyes still wider at 
the idea of the fine lady living in the 
same place as she did. 

“Well, then, I do.” 

“You don’t live in my house, 
though,” said the child, as if a bright 
idea had struck her, that if her fine 
new friend in the blue dress were 
“taking her in” as to the fact of 
living at “‘ Ems’y,” she was not soft 
enough to be cheated in that respect. 

“No, you queer little thing!” 
answered Mabel, laughing ; “I don’t 
live in your house, but that’s no 
reason why we shouldn’t be good 
friends, nor why I shouldn’t put my 
hand in my pocket and see if I 
haven’t got a piece of nice—oh so 
nice !—cake, There it is!” 

Little Miss Fanny very plainly 
didn’t think it was. So she took the 
cake a little suspiciously, turned it 
over as though she rather expected 
something alive to walk out of it, 
then raised her eyes doubtfully to 
her new friend, finally tasting it, and 
finding it was good, smiled gleefully, 
and confidence was established at 
once. 

“What an old-fashioned, pretty 
little frump it is, to be sure !” cried 
Mabel taking the child in her arms, 
and tossing it up in the air. “ Will 
you play with me, Fanny? Docome 
and play with me! for see, I am all 
alone, all alone in the world. What 
do you think of that, Fanny ?” 

Fanny evidently didn’t know what 
to think of it; but probably reflect- 
ing that there might be some more 
cake in her friend’s pocket, decided 
that so far as she was concerned, 
Mabel shouldn’t be alone in the 
world any longer, at least until she 
was satisfied upon that head. So 
she signified her assent to her com- 
panion’s proposal, 

“That is right! Leave the child 
with me, my dears ; I will take care 
of her and bring her back safely, 


-and there’s some money for you to 


spend when you get home again.” 
And Mabel gave the children who 
had little Fanny in charge some 
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halfpence, and despatched them off 
to the encampment, where the band 
could be heard playing lustily. 

It was a pretty sight to see these 
two; this young girl of eighteen, so 
old in worldly thought, and this little 
innocent child so young that it had 
not yet scarcely learned to think at 
all, rambling about the slopes and 
round about the old trees of the 
park ; sometimes the girl chasing the 
child, sometimes the child chasing 
the girl, and sometimes Mabel ac- 
tually carrying the little one pick-a- 
back, amidst the peals of ringing 
laughter from both. Indeed, it 
would have been difficult to say 
which of the two seemed most to 
enjoy the fun, for little Fanny grew 
very loquacious now, and her quaint, 
old-fashioned ways and speeches de- 
lighted Mabel amazingly. 

In running about they came to a 
field of new-mown hay, the fragrance 
of which came to them over the 
hedges. There was a gateway, with 


a creaking hinge, leading to it. 


“Let us have a game with the 
hay—shall we, my little old woman ?” 
Mabel said. And the child, nothing 
loth, they went into the hay field, 
and began covering up each other 
in the hay, and when Mabel had 
succeeded in making a pyramid of 
the fresh sweet hay over her com- 
panion, who struggled desperately 
with her little fat arms and legs to 
get free again, the two would burst 
into a ringing chorus of laughter, 
like two children. 

Suddenly a serious mood seemed 
to come over this wayward girl. She 
threw her flowing hair back in an im- 
patient way, and while the two were 
sitting on the ground amidst the hay- 
mountains they had made, she took 
the little thing in her arms and 
kissed her passionately. 

“Poor little mortal!” she said, 
looking into the blue eyes which 
were turned towards hers wonder- 
ingly. “Do you know that some 
day you will be a woman.” 

Fanny was perplexed, The pos- 
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sibility of such a metamorphosis had 
plainly never presented itself to her 
mind. She seemed rather inclined 
to cry, as though, if such a change 
ever did take place in her condi- 
tion, it might be very wicked of her, 
or at least to protest that she never 
would be a woman, if she could 
help it. 

“ And when you grow up, Fanny, 
I hope you'll be a good girl,” Mabe} 
pursued. 

Fanny unhesitatingly promised 
that she would be that certainly, and 
rather expected a piece more cak 
for the assurance. 

“And mind, Fanny, whatever you 
are, never be ambitious !” 

At which point of the conversa- 
tion, the gay mood seemed again to 
take possession of the girl; for she 
laughed hysterically, kissed the 
child, and then the two got smother- 
ing each other in the hay again, like 
mad things. 

While this was going on, the gen- 
tleman with sandy whiskers and 
wide-awake hat, who was strolling. 
that way leisurely with hands stuffed 
into his pockets, happened to open 
the gate with the creaking hinges, 
which led into the hay-field. 

He was a good-looking and aris- 
tocratic, though rather “ fast ”-look- 
ing young fellow enough ; and though 
he seemed in a brown study just 
then, the unexpecjed sound of femi- 
nine laughter caused him to halt 
suddenly, and glance hastily around 
to see whence it came. 

Then, of course, he perceived a 
very pretty young lady in a blue 
silk dress and black lace shawl, 
playing quite boisterously with a 
little child. Something about that 
young ady’s face struck him as: 
familiar, even before he put his eye- 
glass to his eye and scanned her 
more attentively. 

“’Gad, its dooced strange! It 
can’t be! It is though!” were the 
somewhat incoherent expressions 
that fell from the gentleman’s lips. 

Just then Mabel herself was con- 
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scious of the presence of a stranger. were the last personI should have 


She looked up, and their eyes met. 
“ By Jove, Miss Deane !” exclaim- 
ed the gentleman, “ you—hah!— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


expected to see.” 
“ Sir Harry Vernon !” cried Mabel, 
starting to her feet. 


SIR HARRY VERNON’ 


Str Harry VERNON stroked his 
whiskers and made grimaces at his 
eye-glass, because it would not stop 
properly adjusted in his eye; and 
then when he had shaken hands 
with Mabal, repeated his surprise at 
seeing her in such a—hah !—such a 
dead-and-alive placeas East Barnsley. 

“T am quite as much surprised at 
seeing you, Sir Harry,” Mabel re- 
turned, making herself look as tidy 
as her recent romping with the child 
would permit. 

“‘T have come down here to spend 
a few days with my old aunt, Mrs. 
Conyers. Nice place! but—hah! 
— dooced dull.” 

And Sir Harry had another frantic 
struggle with his eye-glass, in order 
to indicate, by staring through it, the 
house belonging to the park in which 
they were. 

““T was not aware that Mrs. Con- 
yers was a relative of yours.” 

“Yes she is. Do you,—hah !— 
know her, Miss Deane ?” 

“Not personally. I have seen 
her at the penny readings some- 
times,” Mabel returned. 

“ Penny readings ! what the dooce 
are they? You don’t mean to say 
you and Mrs, Conyers go to a penny 
gaff, or anything of that sort,” said 
Sir Harry, laughing, for he thought 
he had made a joke. 

“Mrs. Conyers is rather an ec- 
centric person, is she not?” said 
Mabel, who did not understand 
what the baronet was laughing at. 

‘Very so ; but she’s got plenty of 
money, so I’m forced to keep in 
with her.” And Sir Harry laughed 
again, for he thought he had made 
another joke. ; 

They had been walking together 
towards the encampment, where the 
band, owing to their limited pro- 





gramme, was lustily performing a 
repetition of “Slap-bang, here we 
again !” 

“ Are - you—hah!—living down 
herein—eh !—in this benighted part 
of the kingdom, Miss Deane?” inquir- 
ed Sir Harry, putting up his eye-glass, 
and making such hideous grimaces in 
his attempt to see what nothing look- 
ed like, that the little child, who 
was clinging to Mabel’s skirts; was 
frightened, and began to cry. 

** What is the matter, my little old 
woman ?” said Mabel stooping down 
to the child to pacify her. 

“O-oh, look at the poor gentle- 
man! booh-hoo, what has he done 
to his eye?” blubbered the child, 
audibly. But Mabel pretended not 
to understand ; and Sir Harry, in- 
quiring if she were Mabel’s sister, 
created a more favourable impres- 
sion by giving the little one a bright 
new shilling, which the good-natured 
but generally impecunious baronet 
happened to have in his waistcoat- 
pocket. 

By this time they had arrived in 
the midst of the company, the flow- 
ing banners, and the braying band. 
Here they found Mrs. Deane and 
the Vicar benignantly surveying the 
festive scene from their chaise. 
Here, after introductions had taken 
place, and Sir Harry had stared 
about him in a half-bewildered, half- 
patronising sort of way, that gentle- 
man took his leave. 

"Gad, Miss Deane, if the old 
lady wouldn’t be waiting for her din- 
ner till I return—hah !—I should like 
to stop and have a game at kiss-in- 
the-ring with the restof them. And 
—hah !—Miss Deane,” he added 
in a low tone as he shook hands, 
“T shall walk over and see you be- 
fore I return to town.” 
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“Who would have thought, my 
dear, that Sir Harry Vernon would 
have found us out down here ?” said 
Mrs. Deane to her daughter, as the 
baronet raised his hat to the party 
and strode away. 

“This estate belongs to some re- 
lative of his, mamma,” replied 
Mabel, quietly. 

“Who is that young man? Sir 
what did you say his name was?” 
the Vicar inquired, stroking his chin 
doubtfully. 

“‘Sir Harry Vernon. He used to 
pay great attention to our Mabel 
during last season,”* Mrs. Deane 
answered confidentially. 

As for Mabel, she took no interest 
in watching the game at kiss-in-the- 
ring any more that day, nor did she 
take much interest in any of the 
amusements. She seemed lost in 
thought, and glad when the festival 
was over. When she arrived home 
that evening, she seemed lost in a 
reverie, and went about the house 
singing litttle snatches of the old 
songs she had sung in many a Bel- 
gravian drawing-room, when she was 
the acknowledged belle there. 

Did Sir Harry Vernon really mean 
to come to Barnsley to see her? She 
thought he did mean it. If so, 
when would he come? He had cer- 
tainly pressed her hand very ten- 
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derly ; and how he had looked at 
her! Mabel was pretty well ex- 
perienced in these things; and she 
knew very well that when a man 
dropped his voice, and looked so 
unutterably as Sir Harry did, that 
there was, at least, a wound in his 
heart of moderate dimensions. At 
one time Mabel had made up her 
mind that she would marry an earl, 
and, indeed, had made some pro- 
gress in ensuring that nobleman. 
She now thought she would be quite 
satisfied with a baronet ; though she 
certainly was not in love with Sir 
Harry Vernon, and, in fact, quite 
considered him a good-natured fool. 
The one great disadvantage about 
Sir Harry was, that he was poor. 
Everybody said Sir Harry was not 
well off, that he was gay, and lived 
beyond his means ; and Mabel was 
not a girl to prefer an empty title to 
more tangible possessions. 

However, she felt she had made 
one step towards the consummation 
of her ambition that day, and at 
night she lie awake thinking of Sir 
Harry Vernon, just at precisely the 
same time that George Moreton was 
awake in London, thinking of her, 
and arranging for his visit next 
morning to Brighton and Barnsley, 
when he hoped to see her pretty 
face. 


CHAPTER IX, 


THE ACCIDENT. 


THE next afternoon, while Mabel 
was still wondering what her destiny 
would be, and in that frame of mind 
which, had she been of the Mar- 
guerite stamp of innocence and sim- 
plicity, would doubtless have caused 
her to indulge in such superstitious 
little queries as ‘‘ Loves he? loves 
he not?” and so forth, Sir Harry 
Vernon, stroking his fine carrotty 
whiskers in a very doubtful manner, 
might have been seen sauntering out 
of a florist’s warehouse in the King’s 
Road, Brighton, with a handsome 
bouquet in his hand, which it was 


his intention to take over to Barnsley 
that evening, as an excuse for pay- 
ing Mabel Deane a visit. 

Such was his preoccupation, that 
he did not observe a gentleman 
standing on the Parade, and gazing 
vacantly into the rising ocean, until 
he had actually run against him. 

“ Beg pardon !” cried both gentle- 
ment bowing, and sinking at the 
same moment, as though they were 
both in fault. 

“Who —heaw—the dooce is that 
fellow? I’ve seen him before some- 
where,” muttered Sir Harry, examin- 
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ing, as he passed on, the bouquet, to 
ascertain that it was not injured by 
the collision. 

“ Who the devil—if that isn’t that 
baronet fellow, Sir Thingamy Ver- 
non, who used to make such a fool 
of himself after Mabel !” muttered 
George Moreton, angrily, and with 
vague feelings of dread at his heart, 
as to what Sir Harry could possibly 
want down there. 

So without any further loss of 
time, having taken a hasty meal, and 
ascertained the road to East Barns- 
ley, he set off at a brisk walk in the 
direction thither. 

It was a fine genial evening ; the 
green enclosure of the Old Steyne 
looked fresh as George trudged past 
it, and past the old Church towards 
the London Road. The roar of the 
sea in the distance ; the soft notes 
of a piano now and then from one 
of the green-balconied windows in 
the squares—all seemed, from some 
strange association—possibly a re- 
miniscence of childhood—to propa- 
gate a mysterious feeling of melan- 
choly which accorded with those feel- 
ings of tenderness which reposed in 
George Moreton’s heart. 

A brisk walk of an hour brought 
him to a cross-country lane, where a 
finger-post pointing to the left indi- 
cated the road to East Barnsley. 

“I wonder whether she'll be 
pleased to see me ?” Moreton asked 
himself, with a fluttering heart, as 
turning down here he lit a fresh 
cigar. “I don’t suppose she ever 
thinks anything about me. Why 
should she! I’m not half such a 
good-looking fellow as that idiotic 
baronet. I wish I were a baronet; 
not but what Mabel, dear girl! is 
far too pure and unselfish to care 
about an empty title. I wish I were 
handsome, though, for the best of 
girls cannot help taking that into 
account.” Then he heaved a tre- 
mendous sigh, and proceeded to 
imagine all manner of wild projects, 
by which, fortune favouring him, he 
might make an impression on Ma- 
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bel’s heart. He thought, for in- 
stance, if Mabel were out riding a 
spirited horse, which took it into its 
head to run away with her, and he 
were to rush forward in the nick of 
time, seize the ‘bridle, throw the 
horse on its haunches, and get his 
own leg broken, like the hero in one 
of Mrs. Riddell’s novels, or some- 
thing of that sort, Mabel could not 
but appreciate his gallantry and de- 
votion. Or, if Mabel’s father were 
to be involved in money-matters, 
and be threatened by the cruel and 
relentless squire of the village with 
instant ejection from his hereditary 
cottage, unless Mabel could become 
his unwilling bride, what a glorious 
thing it would be for him, George 
Moreton, to then come forward at 
the critical moment, and dash his: 
pocket-book, crammed with Bank 
of England notes, at the feet of the 
tyrant, while Mabel, bursting into a 
flood of tears, would throw herself 
tremblingly into her preserver’s arms! 
This brilliant project of saving Ma- 
bel’s father from ruin was slightly 
marred by the reflection that Mabel 
had no father to save. Better still was 
the idea, that if some libertine baron, 
who dwelt, for instance, in his cas- 
tellated fortalice on the top of the 
Sussex downs, was to come with his 
minions all clad in armour of glitter- 
ing mail, and seize the person of the 
lovely girl who was queen of his ro- 
mantic reverie; and then for him, 
George Moreton, also clad in pa- 
noply, to rush forward, with a gleam- 
ing falchion in his hand, and deal 
destruction on the band of mercen- 
ary desperadoes — how he would 
fight for Mabel’s preservation then ! 
In fact, the very thought of it made 
him clutch his hand so tightly, that 
the pain restored him to the con- 
sciousness that he was walking in 
a country lane, with thickset-edges 
on either side, and the rooks cawing 
monotonously over-head. 

The very idea of his being dressed 
up in armour, with a sword in his 
hand, and that he had actually let 
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his cigar go out in thinking of it, 
struck Moreton as so supremely ridi- 
culous, that he burst out laughing at 
his own folly. 

‘What a fool I am, to be sure !” 
he ejaculated. ‘A man of business, 
and of my age, to get fancying ro- 
mantic rubbish that a schoolboy 
would be ashamed of! I shall be 
signing my cheques to-morrow as 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and endorsing 
my bills as ‘ Ivanhoe.’” 

Then he relit his cigar; looked at 
his watch, found it was six o’clock, 
and went on with his fancies, a trifle 
less romantic. “If William Ashton 
were here,” he thought, “that cyni- 
cal young man would protest that 
chivalry, devotion, and good looks, 
have less to do with winning a girl’s 
regard than the condition of your 
banker’s book.” 

By dint of inquiry, George found 
himself at the wooden bridge which, 
crossing the little river Kyver, leads 
into the village of Barnsley. He had 
then but little difficulty in reaching 
the rusty old gates of the Vicarage. 
An old lady, with a chubby face, and 
scrupulously clean white apron, re- 
sponded to his summons. 

“ Did you wish to see the Vicar, 
sir?” she inquired, droppinga curtsey. 

“IT wish to see Mrs. Deane,” said 
Moreton. “Is she at home?” 

* No, sir; she ain’t at home,” re- 
turned the old lady, a little quere- 
lously. “ I wish she were; but I sup- 
pose she calls this her home now— 
worse luck !” 

* Will she probably return soon ?” 
George inquired, considerably per- 
plexed. 

‘Lor’! bless your soul, sir, she 
won’t be long; she'll be back agin 
’afore J want her. You may as well 
ome in and wait. She and master 
are out for a drive now.” 

And the old lady, having wiped 
her hands upon her apron until they 
were as polished as her chubby 
cheeks, opened the Vicar’s library- 
door, and having pulled up the 
blinds, watched George Moreton 
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suspiciously, as though she rather 
fancied he might be a member of 
the swell-mob, who was watching his 
opportunity to run away with one or 
two of the library-chairs. 

“ Mrs, Deane don’t seem much of 
a favourite of yours?” said the young 
man, smiling. 

“Well, sir, I don’t perfess to be 
over-fond of Mrs. Deane, and so I 
won't deceive you, if I lose my place 
for it; not that the Vicar would serve 
me so, and that I don’t believe. 
But Mrs. Deane, she dose interfere, 
and since she have been here, really, 
sir, you can’t say your skin’s your 
own, not even in your own kitching.” 

And the old lady began wiping 
her hands again, and looking rather 
acrimonious and vindictive. 

“You are Mr. Deane’s house- 
keeper, I presume ?” 

“I were his housekeeper, sir ; but 
since new folks have come into the 
old place, the old folks can’t say for 
certain what they are—not sir, as I 
wish to speak disrespectful of no 
one, and don’t mention no names. 
J were maid to the Vicar’s poor 
lady—I were, poor deary! She’d no 
more have interfered as to how I 
should cook a pair o’ chickens this 
way, or how I should cook ’em that 
way, nor would the babe unborn. 
No, sir, she wouldn’t (the worthy old 
lady spoke defiantly, as though 
George Moreton were maintaining 
that she would), and she'd no new- 
fangled Indian ways o’ cooking 
things,—cooking ! spiling ’em, I call 
it! But she is dead, poor deary, 
and so she have been, sir, this many 
a year.” 

From which little ebullition of 
temper on the lady’s part, George 
Moréton inferred that there had 
recently been a misunderstanding in 
regard to the culinary arrangements 
of the house. 

Moreton was anxious to make 
some inquiries about Mabel, but the 
old lady had left the room. 

Left, therefore, to himself, he pro- 
ceeded to amuse himself by an ex- 
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amination of the room. He won- 
dered whether the antimacassar upon 
the back of the chair by the fireside 
was ‘made by Mabel’s hands, won- 
dered where Mabel sat of an evening, 
and he wondered how she would 
receive him now. How impatient 
he became for her return! Each 
tread in the passage he thought, per- 
haps, was hers. 

Presently he turned to the win- 
dow, and stared up the old garden, 
looking so peacefully in its solitude 
and the grey of evening. In the 
trees, now and then when fanned by 
the breezes, was the only sound. 

“What a dreary life the poor girl 
must lead down here!” thought 
Moreton ; “ and yet there is an inno- 
cence and peace about a country 
life, better suited than the gay fn- 
volities of life to such a purity as 
hers.” 

In fact, when this man of business 
was not actually occupied with ac- 
counts, or money, or the intricacies 
and tricks of a business life, he was 
simple as a child, especially in re- 
gard to Mabel. 

While he was watching he heard 
the sound of the garden-bell ring, 
and then he saw the servant run up 
the path, and hold a short parley 
with two excited persons at the gate, 
then the whole three of them came 
to the lobby of the hall, looking very 
scared, and held a brief discussion 
in a low tone, the purport of which 
he could not overhear. Afterwards 
the two men had left the house run- 
ning, pulling the gate behind them 
with a clang. While he was wondering 
what all this meant, the chubby-faced 
housekeeper, looking as pale as 
death, burst into the room, and 
throwing herself into a chair, began 
sobbing with her apron to her eyes, 
and rocking herself disconsolately. 

“What is the matter? Has any- 
thing happened ?” asked Moreton 
anxiously, the idea instantly striking 
him with a chill at the heart that 
some evil had, perchance, befallen 
Mabel. 
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But the old lady only cried and 
moaned the louder, and rocked her- 
self more violently than before. 

“The Lord forgive me for having 
said anything agin’ her!” she cried 
in broken sentences beneath her 
apron. “It is a judgment agin’ me 
for what I have said, and ‘ not for- 
giving Our trespasses, and we forgive 
them that trespass agin’ us,—O 
Lord !” 

And here there was another gush 
of weeping that impeded articulation. 

** But, my good friend,” exclaimed 
Moreton, a little impatiently, “ if 
you would tell me really what has 
happened, perhaps I might be able 
to help you. I trust nothing has 
occurred to Miss Deane ?” 

By degrees the young man gather- 
ed the facts that the chaise in which 
the good Vicar had been taking his 
sister for a drive, owing to the gener- 
ally docile, fond, steady pony taking 
fright, had been upset and the occu- 
pants severely injured. 

“ And Miss Deane, was she there 
too ?” inquired Moreton hastily, filled 
with a lover’s dread. 

“No; Miss Deane had gone out 
early after tea for a walk with her 
usual companion, the black New- 
foundland dog. So the young man’s 
uneasiness was removed, at least on 
that head. 

But even as he was making the 
eager inquiries, there was another 
ring at the garden-bell ; and the old 
lady, sterting up, hastily dried her 
eyes, and ran, as quickly as her tot- 
tering limbs would admit, to the 
gate. 

There were several persons out- 
side ; then, after a brief delay, seve- 
ral of them came bearing along “wo 
objects. Moreton could but too well 
divine what the ghastly procession 
was. 

They came to the house, and he 
could hear the heavy lumbering of 
footsteps upstairs. It was like the 
mysterious sound we all know so 
well at funerals, only it was going 
up-stairs instead of down. 
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George opened the library door, to 
see if he could render any assistance, 
but he found he could not. So he 
returned anxiously again to the win- 
dow, and looked out. Anxious, in- 
deed, he was—anxious for Mabel. 
How would she bear the dreadful 
news? and what, indeed, was the 
news? What was the extent of the 
disaster ? 

He seemed almost as though he 
were inadream, He was conscious 
of the merry barking of a dog in the 
distance afar off. He was conscious 
of the rumbling sounds overhead, 
where the surgeon was attending to 
the sufferers. He knew, thank God! 
that life was not extinct, for the doc- 
tor had told him that as he passed 
across the hall. 

He was conscious of the garden- 
gate opening again, and that they 
who were coming quickly up the 
path were a lady and gentleman— 
that the gentleman was Sir Harry 
Vernon, and of this he was supreme- 
ly conscious, that the lady was Mabel 
Deane. 

He was conscious that they stood 
in the hall together—that Mabel was 
deadly pale—the blood had left her 
firmly compressed lips ; but she was 
calm, almost stern, in her self-collec- 
tion. She was going up-stairs, but 
the old housekeeper, scared and 
terrified, threw herself directly in the 
way. 

“‘ Dont’ee go up there, my deary !” 
she cried entreatingly. “Not yet ; 
the poor Vicar is ill, my deary—O 
Lord !” 

“T have heard of it. Do not fear. 
I can bear it all. Is my mother 
dead ?” 

The girl’s voice was a little harsh, 
and it trembled a little as she asked 
the last question. But that was 
all. 

“Dead! No, no, my deary; 
what made you think that ?” 

And the worthy old lady tried to 
laugh reassuringly ; but it ended in 
a dismal wail. 

“ Thank God !” Mabel exclaimed 
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fervently. ‘“‘ Let me go: let me go, 
I say. I will go up and see her.” 

“ Not now, Miss Deane! Wait a 
little, I entreat you,” said Moreton 
earnestly, 

Mabel had hitherto not appeared 
to notice his presence, though he had 
been standing with the group. 

“Mr. Moreton,” she said, giving 
him her hand—such a cold, icy 
hand it was—‘‘I am sorry that you 
have come toa house of mourning.” 

She looked him full in the face, 
and there was not a tear standing in 
the eye of that strange girl; and 
that was all she said, though this 
was the first time they had met for 
so many months. 

“T am sorry also,—for your sake, 
Miss Deane; but I am glad I am 
here—for, perhaps, I may be some 
help to you.” 

“Thank you!” And with a mo- 
mentary glance that echoed the 
words, the girl gathered up her 
dress, and with a firm tread ascend- 
ed the staircase. 

Sir Harry. Vernon and Moreton 
stood face to face ; but there was no 
jealousy in the heart of the latter 
now. The scene that had taken 
place, had caused only one feeling 
to be paramount with him—anxiety 
for the misfortune that had befallen 
the girl he loved. ey 

Sir Harry looked also sorry. His 
good-natured, simple face, wore an 
expression of mute perplexity and 
helplessness. He stood staring at 
George, and stroking his » whiskers 
with a look of bewilderment, that 
would have been amusing under 
other circumstances. 

“This is—hah!—a doocid bad 
affair !” he said presently. 

Moreton started. He had been 
pacing the room regardless of the 
presence there of any one beside 
himself, even though that one was 
he whom he regarded as his rival. 

“Good God, it is indeed!” he 
ejaculated. “They are dangerously 
hurt, I believe. That poor girl has 
had sorrow enough, If anything 
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should occur that her mother were to 
die! Oh, my heart bleeds for her.” 

“T feel dooced sorry, myself,” said 
Sir Harry. 

Then the two remained silent for 
George Moreton did not know how 
long, each wrapt in his own 
thoughts, whatever they might be. 
Presently they heard the rustle of a 
dress on the staircase, and Mabel 
glided quietly in: Her eyes looked 
red, as though the tears had come 
at last; but had been stifled. She 






Ir was a sad time at the poor old 
vicarage, while the dead was waiting 
there, and the Vicar himself shattered 
and broken, and none knowing for 
certain whether his time had come 
also. 

On the Sunday morning, when the 
birds were singing gaily in the church- 
yard trees, and the bright sun was 
shining on the daisies, and little 
children were playing in their inno- 
cence and health, making playthings 
of the gravestones, they wondered 
what the procession in black was 
that came from the,Vicarage ; and 
they asked each other who was that 
young lady with the muffled face, 
who looked so pale and sad. And 
they who were older bade them 
hush ! for that poor lady who used 
to live at the Vicarage was dead, and 
that the young lady in black, with 
the muffled face, was the pretty Miss 
Deane, whom they all loved so. So 
the little children stood silent, and 
wondered what it was to die, and what 
that black thing was which they put 
into the hole. And the birds sang 
in the trees, 2nd the sun shone on 
the daisic., the children played on 
the little green hillocks in the church- 
yard, and thought how good it was 
of the Vicar to have those little green 
hillocks made on purpose for them 
to play upon. 

It was a great blow to Mabel. 
She seemed .a changed girl, older 

and quieter; less ready to judge 
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clutched at the back of a chair. 
Otherwise, she was still calm and 
mistress of her feelings, and looked 
the young men steadily in the face, 
when they sprang to their feet upon 
her entrance. 

“* My poor mamma is dead !” she 
said quietly. ‘My God, I am alone 
in the world now! What will be- 
come of me ?” 

Her voice failed her now, and 
burying her face in her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, she sobbed aloud. 


any one, and more doubtful of the 
world, 

The doctor who attended the old 
Vicar said the girl was a paragon, 
and, indeed, her devotion to the sick 
man was unremitting. 

“Is he any better, do you think ?” 
she would ask the doctor eagerly. 

“Well, yes, my dear ; I think we 
shall get him round, though if you 
don’t take care of yourself, we shall 
have you laid up too.” 

And the worthy gentleman would 
pat her on the back kindly. 

Sometimes the Vicar would turn 
on his bed of suffering, and say, 
“Where is Mabel ?” 

“T am here, dear,” the girl would 
reply. 

“ Kiss me, my poor child ; I shall 
not be with you long, Mabel. God 
help you, my dear !” 

Then the girl would throw her 
arms round his neck. 

“Don’t say so, dear,” she would 
whisper. “You must get round; 
you will not leave me too.” 

George Moreton somehow had 
aecounts, or something of that kind, 
which brought him down pretty fre- 
quently to Brighton about this time, 
And when he was at Brighton he 
very often came round to Barnsley ; 
indeed, I don’t think he ever let an 
occasion slip, But Sir Harry Vernon 
also came over to Barnsley to inquire 
after the convalescence of the invalid, 
and George and Sir Harry some- 
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‘times encountered each other. And 
Moreton could not but notice a 
‘change in Mabel, a change which 
he rather liked than not; for 
if she were less sprightly and bril- 
liant in her manner now, she had 
grown more of a real woman, even 
in the few weeks that followed her 
mother’s death. 

For, look you, Death is a strong 
fellow, who does not let his arm fall 
without showing the effect upon our 
hearts somehow. But the blow which 
Staggers, and at first bears down 
the strongest amongst us, tells dif- 
ferently upon us as the first days of 
grief pass away. Some—the strong 
minds, the philosophical and doubt- 
ful, who prepare beforehand to 
wrestle with the inevitable which 
comes to us all once—grow defiant 
when some dear one is swept away. 
But to most ofus, who live as though 
we had to live always, and regard 
death as an unwelcome guest, who 
may perhaps pay a visit sometimes 
to our neighbours ; when he knocks 
at our door, and takes away with 
him on his mysterious journey some 
one whom we have come to look 
upon as our own only,—then our 
hearts grow softer and more tender 
to them which remain. When an 
inner voice whispers that the accus- 
tomed words of love will be spoken 
no more, and the hands that gathered 
the wild flowers with us in childhood 
are heavy and cold, who does not 
feel, at least for a moment, that the 
things of this world are empty vani- 
ties, and that the hand-clasp of 
sympathy and tenderness is with 
them all? Death is like the turned- 
down page in the Book of Life, 
which reminds us where we are read- 
ing, and that if we go on to the end 
of the chapter we shall find Finis 
there written at last. 

Those were happy and hopeful 
days for George Moreton. I am 
afraid the accounts, or whatever he 
occupied himself with at Moorgate 
Street, did not have his undivided 
attention; and that many an un- 
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lucky officer in the army, whose 
signature Moreton had got locked- 
up in his fire-proof safe, got off more 
easily, when he failed to take up 
his paper promptly, than he would 
have done, had it not been for the 
softening influences of those frequent 
visits to Barnsley. 

Moreton grew quite a favourite 
with the old Vicar, and as the sum- 
mer drew to a close, his visits to the 
Vicarage were almost looked for of 
a Saturday evening; and George 
hardly thought now of inventing 
any excuse to bring him down there. 

“We are always very pleased to 
see you, Mr. Moreton,” the Vicar 
would say, as, propped up with pil- 
lows in his easy-chair, he would 
shake hands with their visitor of a 
Monday morning. ‘It is a change 
to you, after the week’s work in the 
City, to come down and get a little 
of our fresh country breezes ; and it 
is a change to us—isn’t it Mabel ?— 
who have rarely any one to talk to. 
Come down as often as you please, 
and be sure of a welcome.” 

Of course, George thanked him 
very gratefully, though he would 
have been better pleased if Mabel 
had responded in a more emphatic 
way; still she, too, always treated 
him kindly, and seemed pleased when 
he came down. Anyhow, George 
availed himself pretty frequently of 
the invitation. 

Very often on those Saturday 
evenings Moreton would prevail on 
Mabel to accompany him in a drive 
over to Brighton. Pleasant enough 
was it to him to ramble along the 
cliffs towards Kemp Town, or past 
the fresh greensward leading to 
Cliftonville! The red sun seemed 
to set in brighter gold those August 
evenings, when that girl, with pale, 
grave face, and graver garments of 
crape, was leaning on his arm. Not 
that Mabel was sentimental and me- 
lancholy—very often some of the 
old gay spirit would flash out; but 
she was quieter and subdued gene- 
rally, She seemed as though she 
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were looking fully in the face the 
realities of life. 

And though Moreton was senti- 
mental enough in all conscience, 
considering that he was getting mid- 
dle-aged and a grave man of busi- 
ness to boot, yet he was very chary 
of saying a word about his love for 
the girl he was escorting. It was 
very difficult though, sometimes, to 
keep in those words he would have 
desired to pour out in gushing elo- 
quence ; for, look you, the hushed 
moan of the sea on an early autumn 
evening, when the moon is shining 
across the bosom of the ocean, are 
conditions much calculated to bring 
such sentiments from a man’s tongue 
if they have a resting-place in the 
recesses of his heart. 

The town band playing upon the 
parade opposite the “ Bedford,” or 
where the New Pier was then build- 
ing, would stir up strange chords in 
the young man’s breast; and per- 
haps, when the “Hilda” or the 
* Claribel ”—which was, I recollect, 
popular at Brighton in the year I 
write of—struck up its pretty melody, 
Mr. George would perhaps remind 
the girl of that last ball at Lady 
Blatherly’s on the eve of the great 
financial crisis ; and, may be, would 
tell her how exceedingly pretty he 
thought her that evening. At which, 
no doubt, the young lady would 
laugh, well pleased ; as it must be 
confessed it is agreeable to have 
fine compliments whispered in your 
ear, even if you don’t care much for 
the person who whispers them. This, 
however, was about the extent of the 
romance that these young people 
indulged in on these fine Brighton 
evenings ; except, perhaps, a quota- 
tion from “ Enoch Arden,” now and 
then, about the sea and so forth, 
when the sail of a distant fishing- 
smack could be distinguished afar 
off, looking azure in the moon- 
light. 

There was one thing Moreton did 
not at all relish ; and that was, that 
Sir Harry Vernon seemed as fre- 
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quent a visitor at the Vicarage as he 
himself was. Sir Harry, indeed, 
appeared to find the society of his 
aunt, Lady Conyers, far more agree- 
able since he had discovered Mabel 
was dwelling in the neighbeurhood. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
not at all surprising that Moreton 
should lose no opportunity of warn- 
ing his friends at the Vicarage of 
what his professional knowledge in 
the City had brought to his cogni- 
sance, that Sir Harry Vernonwas over 
head and ears in debt, and that a 
good deal of the baronet’s paper 
was floating about among the West 
End discounters; he might have 
added, but he did not, that some of 
it was locked-up in his own iron 
closet in Moorgate Street. But 
what vexed him most of all was, 
that upon these occasions Mabel 
was invariably disposed to defend 
the baronet. 

“Young men, I dare say, are 
pretty well all alike,” she would 
remark, quietly, not looking up from 
her needlework ; “only, they who 
have money spend it, and they who 
have none get into debt.” 

‘Oh, I don’t suppose he is a bad 
sort of a fellow,” Moreton would re- 
turn, a little nettled ; “‘ but, you must 
admit, he is a fool.” 

“Well, I should not think he is 
particularly clever,” says the young 
lady, with a slight laugh, as she bites 
off her thread, “ But he is certainly 
handsome, and very good-natured.” 

To which Mr. Moreton answers 
nothing at all. 

As, however, I have before remark- 
ed, George Moreton became some- 
what of a favourite with the Vicar, 
whatever might be the estimation in 
which he was held by the Vicar’s 
niece, 

One Sunday evening in September, 
when the autumn leaves were falling, 
and the churchyard was clad in rus- 
set brown, a few words were spoken 
which proved this to Moreton him- 
self. 

The tea-things had been cleared 
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away by Margery, the old house- 
keeper, as she was pleased to con- 
sider herself, and Mabel had gone 
upstairs to put on her things for 
church, the bells of which were 
summoning the Barnsleyans to even- 
ing service, 

“There goes my monitor, calling 
me to my duty!” said Mr. Deane, 
with a sad smile, as he turned rest- 
lessly amidst his pillows, “ and I am 
unable to come.” 

“Never mind, sir,” said George, 
soothingly; “you'll be stronger 
soon.” 

“I’m afraid not, my dear boy,” re- 
turned the Vicar. “ I’m afraid I shall 
never be good for much work again.” 
Then, after a pause, he added, “I 
should like, if it pleases God, to see 
Mabel settled before I go.” 

To this Moreton said nothing, as 
he felt he was on delicate ground. 

“TIT have sometimes thought, 
Moreton,” the old gentleman con- 
tinued, looking into his face wist- 
fully, “that you appeared much at- 
tached tothe poor girl, and that 
perhaps some day, a hope I have 
formed may be realised. Am I 
right, my dear boy, or is the hope 
merely a fond old man’s dream ?” 

“Mr. Deane,” said Moreton with 
fervour, “you have spoken on a 
subject which I have long wished to 
converse with you about, but have 
never had the courage. I can only 
say, that so far as my sentiments to 
Mabel are concerned, you are indeed 
right. Believe me, I love the dear 
girl with all my heart—with all my 
soul ; for a long time she has been 
the one object of my thoughts by 
day— my dream at night; and the 
hope of winning her some day, the 
beacon which has cheered me in my 
labours and urged me to acquire 
money, shilling by stilling and 
pound by pound, in order that some 
day, I might lay my fortune at her 
feet, and show how much I loved 
her.” 

“My dear boy, what you tell me 
rejoices my heart. I know no man 


to whom I woula commnt the child’s 
happiness in preference to you.” 

“I thank you, Mr Deane, for your 
good opinion of me,” exclaimed the 
young man, full of gratitude. 

“And Mabel herself, does she 
know ; have you ever spoken to her 
on the subject ?” said the Vicar, a 
little timidly. 

“No sir, I never have,” returned 
the other, as mournfully as an under- 
taker. “I have never had the 
courage to tell her what was nearest 
to my heart. I don’t think she 
cares for me; in fact, I am sure she 
does not.” 

“‘ If you have never asked her, my 
dear boy, how can you possibly 
know,” said the Vicar with a mis- 
chievous smile. 

“Tt seems almost ridiculous to 
think of it,’ answered Moreton, 
pacing the roomexcitedly. “I was 
never much of a lady’s man; and 
now I am almost more suited for 
her father than a girl’s romantic 
lover. Besides, I think she is am- 
bitious. She does not care a rap 
for me; I’m sure of it.” 

‘Truly, your grave, shrewd men 
of business, are often rather stupid 
in little things, and very apt to 
fancy, if a thread crosses their path- 
way, that they haven’t the power to 
break through it, and get to the 
other side.” : 

Just then, however, Mabel came 
downstairs, ready attired for church ; 
and so, of course, the subject was 
not continued: and Mabel, with her 
uncle’s guest, went down the path 
which led from the Vicarage to 
Barnsley Church, where the curate, 
Mr. Winterbottom, officiated, and 
delivered a flowery sermon. 

The conversation with the Vicar 
had made a very powerful impression 
on the mind of Moreton. What 
his imagination had so often pic- 
tured as a possibility at some future 
time, now seemed a feasibility almost 
within his reach. y 

Oh, that glorious Sunday evening 
in the old church, when those two 
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stood side by side, and turned over 
the leaves of the same book ; when 
the westering sun’ poured forth his 
golden stream through the painted 
window opposite the communion- 
table, and a softened light fell on 
the face of the lovely girl, looking 
Madonna-like in her sombre gar- 
ments; when the trees outside 
rustled fitfully against thewindows ; 
and the grand old organ swelled out 
its cadences, even as it may have 
rolled out its plaintive voice far 
back in the past, in Queen Anne’s 
time, in which reign Sir Hugh 
Conyers, Bart., whose statue is yon- 
der, presented it to the church ; when 
the little curate pounded into the 
pulpit cushions with an energy of 
denunciation that was worthy even 
of a bishop or a dean,—Moreton 
may forget other things that have 
happened sjnce, scenes of greater 
moment may fail to keep a place in 
his memory, but if he lives to be an 
old man he will never forget these. 

I am afraid Mr. Moreton did not 
much heed the denunciation of little 
Mr. Winterbottom, though the text, 
being something about Dives and 
the worthlessness of worldly wealth, 
might have been very beneficial to 
him. He told the Vicar afterwards 
that it was an excellent sermon, and 
that Mr. Winterbottom was very 
eloquent ; but he could not give 
many particulars of its purport, nor, 
indeed, did he remember the text 
till Mabel came to his assistance 
and found it. The music seemed 
sweeter to him that evening than 
usual, and the birds carolling out- 
side more merrily than their wont. 
Most of us can remember some such 
a time, and he who has never known 
it has lost an experience. 
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While Moreton was listening to 
the music in that church, he was 
fully making up his mind that he 
would invite Mabel to take a walk 
that very evening, when service was 
over, along a certain secluded lane 
he wot of, and then and there to tell 
her how much he loved her ; to pour 
forth all those enthusiastic senti- 
ments that were struggling in his 
heart ; and to ask her if she consi- 
dered it probable at any remote 
period, she could ever bring herself 
to do such a ridiculous thing as—he 
would not expect her to love him as 
he loved her, because that was im- 
possible—but just to like him a 
little in return. He had even gone 
so far as to form in his mind the 
very speech by which he would 
open up this momentous question, 
and the replies he would make to 
Mabel, if she should answer him in 
such a way, andso forth. The poor 
man was actually in a perspiration 
thinking about it, when the organ 
began to play the people out of 
church. 

By the time they arrived in the 
secluded lane, to which he had 
invited the girl in tremulous accents, 
his courage failed him quite. So, 
instead of asking her that important 
question, which was to be couched 
in such an eloquent speech, he could 
find nothing to talk about but the 
country scene, the setting sun, the 
falling leaves of autumn, and the 
shortening days. Until, when the 


pair of them got back to the Vicar- 
age, and Mr. Moreton found himself 
ensconced between the sheets of the 
bed at night, he heartily cursed his 
cowardice, and called himself a fool ; 
and I daresay his own estimation of 
himself was the true one. 


On the following Tuesday, while rounded by a terrific pile of journals 
“George Moreton was sitting in his and ledgers, and a heap of accounts 


‘back office at Moorgate Street, sur- at his feet, he was interrupted in the 
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midst of a column of figures by the 
entry of his clerk from the outer 
office. He held up his hand warn- 
ingly till he had finished the calcula- 
tion, then looking up quietly, “ What 
is it?” he said. 

“ A gentleman, Mr. William Ather- 
ton, wishes to see you, sir.” 

“Show him in; and, just run to 
Baker’s with these papers.—Hulloa, 
old fellow! how are you? Haven't 
seen you for an age.” 

“ Tolerable, thanks !” said Ather- 
ton, who entered nonchalently, 
smoking his cigar. ‘ Do you mind 
my cigar in this office of yours ?” 

“No, the smoke won’t make some 
of these accounts more foggy than 
they are,” returned George, laughing. 
“Take a seat. To what am I in- 
debted for the pleasure of a visit 
from Mr. Atherton, who rarely 
comes this side of Temple Bar, 
especially so early in the morn- 
ing ?” 

“Partly the pleasure of seeing 
you ; partly business.” 

“ The first then is already accom- 
plished,” said Moreton, with a smile. 
“Let us now have the business, 
which I am sure must be important 
indeed.” 

“Well, the fact is I am hard-up, 
and I want you to do a little bill for 
me, old fellow.” 

“Ah!” said Moreton, with a dry 
cough, “Of course, Atherton, I 
should be very glad to assist you so 
far as I can, but really P 

“Now, my dear fellow,” inter- 
rupted the other, putting up his 
hands deprecatingly, “don’t say 
anything about ‘now really,’ and 
that you haven’t got any money of 
your own, but that perhaps you 
know a party in the City who might 
do something for me, and so forth, 
because I know all aboutthat. The 
fact is the paper is good; my old 
father’s cough is very bad, and the 
last I heard of him was, that he had 
the gout awfully, if that is any con- 
solation to you; he can’t possibly 
last out long.” 
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“Ts there any other name on the 
paper besides your own ?” 

“Sir Harry Vernon.” 

Moreton shook his head, doubt- 
fully. . 

“He has a good deal of his afloat, 
I am sorry to say. Besides, Atherton, 
you too—nay, don’t deny it, because 
I have seen it with my own eyes.” 

“ By the Lord, Moreton,” said the 
other, with a little excitement, and 
throwing away the end of his cigar 
with violence, “if you don’t do this 
for me, or at least get it done by to- 
morrow morning, | shall be in an 
infernal mess. I want some money 
—I must have some.” 

“How much is it for?” inquired 
Moreton, after a pause. 

“ A hundred pounds.” 

“Well, by to-morrow morning I 
will see what can be done.” 

“Thanks old fellow! I thought 
you could not fail me.” 

“ Of course, I am not in a posi- 
tionto promise anything,” interposed 
Moreton deprecatingly. “It is ne- 
cessary that I should see a friend of 
mine m 

“To be sure, my dear boy ! Don’t 
waste your breath: you must see a 
friend—a certain party, who, per- 
haps, may have a little money to 
advance, etcetera, cela va sans dire, 
D—n it, Moreton, you get quite a 
Jew money-lender! Mind I want 
cash—no wine, Champagne, Cigars, 
or any of that rot for me.” 

“T was not aware you were inti- 
mate with Vernon,” said George, 
shutting his eyes and smiling com- 
placently at his friend’s banter, as 
who cannot smile when he is con- 
scious of an increasing balance at’ 
his banker’s, and that he is about to 
do a profitable stroke of business, 
even at his friend’s expense. You 
see, I don’t pretend that George- 
Moreton was anything very heroic 
or chivalrous in these species of 
transactions. On the contrary, he- 
was a rather shar-ppractising sort 
of business man ; though, for that 
matter, a good deal of the business: 
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which goes on under our very noses, 
and is thought honourable and re- 
spectable enough, would not bear 
a too minute inspection of its de- 
tails. 

“Well, you see, Vernon and I are 
birds of the same feather; both of 
us hard-up for cash generally, and 
so we are bound together by a sort 
of sympathetic bond,” returned Ath- 
erton gaily. 

“If you get binding yourselves 
together by too many bonds that 
may not be entirely sympathetic, 
you may find yourselves bound so 
tight that you can’t get loose,” re- 
turned George dryly. 

“Oh, we’re both of us good men, 
with plenty of estates, and so forth, 
in prospect, so you needn't be 
alarmed about that,” returned the 
other, who feared he might depre- 
ciate the value of the bill which he 
wanted discounted. ‘“‘ By-the-bye,” 
he added, as if anxious to change 
the subject, “how about that little 
Mabel Deane? you sly old fellow! 
you didn’t tell me anything about 
your visiting her down in that coun- 
try place—what d’ye call it ?” 

“Barnsley! Oh, didn’t I?” said 
Moreton, confused and blushing. 
“Psha! there’s nothing in that, 
Atherton ; you may giggle and chaff 
as much as you like. But how 
came you to hear anything about 
her?” 

“Vernon told me that he had 
seen her down there. I think he is 
rather sweet on her himself, so look 
out! He’s going to take me down 
to Lady Conyers with him in a day 
or two ; so I daresay I shall have a 
chance of renewing my acquaintance 
with the young lady.” 

“ Indeed!” said George, looking 
a trifle uneasy. “Do you mean to 
say that you and Vernon get talking 
about Miss Deane like that ?” 

“OQ Jealousy, thou green-eyed 


monster !” said the other, laughing. ° 


“Of course, people talk all manner 
of things about other people. I'll 


be bound Mabel makes rare fun of 
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you, my boy, behind your back. 
£h bien! 1 must be back to the 
club ; I'll see you to-morrow morn- 
ing—you will not fail.” 

Whether George Moreton had 
really to consult with anyone prior 
to granting his friend the loan, is a 
question which we will not presume 
to decide. Let it suffice that on the 
following morning he received from 
Mr. Atherton, in exchange for his 
own cheque for eighty-five pounds, 
an accommodation-bill, drawn by 
Harry Vernon, of the Albany, upon 
William Atherton, Esq., Pump 
Court, Temple, and endorsed by 
the latter to George Moreton, Esq., 
for one hundred pounds sterling, 
payable at Pump Court, March 15th, 
1867. 

This cheque was quickly cashed, 
and the proceeds probably divided 
between Sir Harry Vernon and Mr. 
Atherton, as not long afterwards 
George Moreton was prevailed upon, 
but only after considerable hesitation 
on his part, to discount a bill for 
asimilaramount. This time, however, 
drawn by William Atherton, Pump 
Court, Temple, upon Sir Harry Ver- 
non, Bart.; Albany, payable at the 
Lt. W. Bk., April roth, 1867. 

However, upon the Saturday night 
following the first transaction, when 
George Moreton was cosily having 
tea in|the Vicarage, at Barnsley, over 
which meal, be it observed paren- 
thetically, Mabel presided in a very 
efficient and becoming way, that 
young lady mentioned, quite inci- 
dentally, that Sir Harry Vernon and 
Mr. Atherton, that satirical young 
man, whom probably Mr. Moreton 
might remember in town, had paid 
them a visit on the preceding after- 
noon ; indeed, Mabel rather expected 
to see them on the Sunday evening 
after church. 

In fact, when that Sunday evening 
came, and church service was over, 
though it had been raining a little, 
there were the two gentlemen over 
at the Vicarage, chatting in quite a 
friendly way with Mr. Deane, who 
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could scarcely disguise his wish that 
they were at Hanover. 

And Mabel seemed gayer and 
more light-hearted that evening than 
she had had been for a long time. 
She was rather petulant with More- 
ton, and distant with Atherton ; but 
with Sir Harry Vernon she was as 
friendly, and chatty, and agreeable, 
as it was possible for a fascinating 
young ladytobe. Indeed, Moreton 
had fancied that she had treated 
him rather sharply, even on the pre- 
ceeding day. That, however, was 
not an unusual thing, for this way- 
ward young lady had of late times 
been very uncertain in her behaviour; 
sometimes she would be kind and 
gentle to him, and seeming to seek 
to please and conciliate him; at 
others she would scarcely speak to 
him, or snap him up sharply when 
he ventured to utter a word. 

She was certainly a strange girl. 
One evening, about this time, her 
uncle took an opportunity to take 
her privately to task. 

“You treat young Moreton rather 
severely, my dear,” expostulated the 
Vicar, upon one of these occasions. 

“ Well, he is such a fool !” returned 
the young lady, pouting. 

“TI am sure, my dear, he is a very 
sensible, shrewd business-man.” 

“I hate your sensible, shrewd 
business-men,” retorted Mabel, petu- 
lantly. 

“He is very fond of you, Mabel, 
I feel sure.” 

At which the girl said nothing, 
but laughed, and tapped her little 
foot on the ground almost angrily. 

“There is a great deal more of 
the fool about Sir Harry Vernon, I 
am very much afraid, my dear,” the 
Vicar pursued. 

“ There is a great deal about Sir 
Harry Vernon that I like,” retorted 
Mabel, tossing up her head. 

Whereupon the discussion drop- 
ped, and the Vicar stared into the 
fire, marvelling at the perversity of 
women, who not only won't like the 
men who are worthy of them, but, 
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worse than all, qwé// like the men 
whom all the world else would make 
outcasts. 

So things went on through the 
autumn and winter months; and 
what with his doubts about Mabel, 
his jealousy of Sir Harry Vernon, 
and his own want of resolution, 
Moreton never made a formal decla- 
ration of love to Mabel Deane, 
though he frequently came down to 
Barnsley, even when the snow was 
lying on the ground ; on which occa- 
sions he made her little presents, and 
so forth, and testified in a hundred 
ways the kindly feelings he bore 
towards her. 

Sir Harry Vernon, too, was fre- 
quently at the Vicarage, spending 
a considerable part of the winter 
months with his relative, the eccentric 
Lady Conyers, who was charmed by 
his sedulous attention, and, indeed, 
privately altered her will consider- 
ably in her nephew's favour, Sir 
Harry brought his friend, William 
Atherton, to spend a few days with 
him ; and, indeed, William Atherton 
used now and then to be the com 
panion of George Moreton in his 
flying visits to Barnsley. 

One bright February morning, 
when the ruts in the road were hard 
frozen, and the fields and naked 
trees were white with the hoar frost, 
Mabel, accompanied by her canine 
friend, who ran barking and frisking 
around her, as though he were as 
much in love with his fair companion 
as the other gentlemen were, went 
for her usual walk through the vil- 
lage, and maybe, though this I won’t 
aver, rather expected Sir Harry Ver- 
non, with his gun over his shoulder, 
might chance to meet her. There was 
certainly a gentleman waiting at the 
stile which led into Farmer Brown’s 
field, called “‘ Three-tree Meadow,” 
in the neighbourhood, from three 
tall poplar trees which grew there ; 
but this was not Sir Harry, but a 
tall, dark, handsome gentleman, 
whom certainly she did not expect 
to see, Mr. William Atherton. 
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This gentleman accosted the girl 
with the politest of bows ; and Mabel, 
who did not seem very well pleased, 
hesitated, then shaking hands with 
him frankly, walked on, he accom- 
panying her. 

On their return to the same spot, 
the young man’s swarthy face was 
somewhat flushed ; the girl’s, on the 
contrary, was deathly pale. They 
shook hands at parting, and Ather- 
ton hurried away. Mabel, calling 
the dog to her, returned to the 
Vicarage with downcast looks. Had 
George Moreton known of that brief 
interview, possibly the opinions he 
subsequently formed, the suspicions 
to which his mind became a prey, 
might have been changed, and that 
Mystery which was now about 
to agitate him to the heart’s core 
might not have been, to him, en- 
veloped in such impenetrable shade 
and obscurity. 

To bring, however, the incidents 
of this story up to the period when 
this inscrutable affair took place, we 
must briefly allude to those bill-tran- 
sactions in which Sir Harry Vernon, 
William Atherton, and George More- 
ton, had become involved. 

As the several bills drawn or ac- 
cepted by Sir Harry Vernon and 
William Atherton came to maturity, 
and those gentlemen not being in a 
position to liquidate their obliga- 
tions, an arrangement was, after con- 
siderable discussion, and hesitation 
on the part of Moreton, at length 
settled, by which the two former 
gentlemen agreed to give the latter 
a promissory-note, accepted by them 
jointly and severally, for the sum of 
four hundred pounds twelve shillings 


THouGH when the present writer 
began the record of these veracious 
chronicles, he certainly thought they 
would be merely a history of the 
love, the doubt, the despair, possibly 
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and eightpence, payable at three: 
months date, in exchange for the 
various other bills and acceptances, 
which Moreton had in his possession 
against them. 

On the morning of March 3rd, 
1867, Ge-rge Moreton received, 
amongst the other letters which were 
waiting for him in his office letter- 
box at Moorgate Street, the follow- 
ing, which bore the East Barnsley 
postmark, 

**Chorley Hall, 
“ Chorley-by-Barnsley, Sussex, 
“* March 2nd, 1867, 

** Dear Moreton, 

“As I understand from Ather- 
ton, that you will be at Barnsley 
next Saturday, if you will bring with 
you the paper which you have of 
his and mine, also the new bill which 
you wished us to sign according to 
the arrangement we came to the 
other day, Atherton, who is staying 
with me here, will meet you with 
myself, at the Vicarage, on Saturday 
evening. We are anxious to get the 
matter settled, as the balance which 
you agree to advance in cash will be 
very acceptable. 

“ Yours truly, 
“HARRY VERNON. 

“G,. Moreton, Esq.” 


George read this letter with the 
complaisant smile of a man who had 
done a profitable stroke of business, 
and put the letter in his pocket- 
book. 

“ There’s Hedger’s affair at Brigh- 
ton, too; I can see to that in the 
morning. That is, let me see—three 
hundred : ah, well !” 

And then he set down to his work 
with vigour. 


the triumph, of an ordinary man; 
and the harmless and very natural 
intrigues of a pretty young lady to 
make a suitable match: yet it ap- 
pears, by the time we have arrived 
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at the twelfth chapter, we are, un- 
luckily, about to be involved in one 
of those complicated mysteries, 
which so often fall in the way of 
novel writers and police reporters, 
and through the tangled web of 
which, I fear, we shall never be able 
to penetrate, without the aid and as- 
sistance of one of our old friends the 
detective police. 

Fate, however, which rules those 
events over which we poor mortals 
have no control, has so ‘ordained 
it, and perhaps in some degree may 
stand thereby our friend. For a 
novel without a mystery is like a 
frisky horse without a mane; if 
there should be a stumble in the 
ordinary jog-trot of narrative, there 
is nothing to catch hold of, to help 
you through to the journey’s end. 

At the close of the last chapter, 
it will be recollected, George More- 
ton made a remark to himself about 
acertain affair of Hedger’s, amount- 
ing to three hundred pounds, which 
would shortly claim his attention, 

Now, not to leave the reader in 
the dark, it may be briefly explained 
that the Honourable Jonas Hedger, 
M,P., of Brunswick Square, Brighton, 
was a very excellent client of George 
Moreton’s, and that an acceptance of 
his, for three humdred pounds, pay- 
able at Brunswick Square, had just 
arrived at maturity. 

Accordingly, when our hero—we 
suppose we may call him our hero, 
for want of a better—quitted his 
offices two or three hours earlier than 
usual on the following Saturday, he 
proceeded first of all by the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast, direct 
to Brighton; calling at Brunswick 
Square, where the Hon. Jonas 
Hedger, M.P., after grumbling, and 
heartily sending all bill-discounters 
to a place where I sincerely trust we 
shall never see George Moreton, 
duly honoured his bili by payment 
of thirty ten-pound Bank of Eng- 
land notes, the numbers of which 
Moreton carefully entered in his 
pocket-book, where the notes them- 
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selves were also as carefully con- 
signed. 

After which, having enjoyed a 
brief stroll, along the now deserted 
parade, and partaken of a luxuriant 
repast at Mutton’s, he set off at a 
brisk rate towards Barnsley, arriving 
there just as the Vicar,—who was 
now strong enough to get about a 
tittle—and Mabel were sitting down 
to tea. 

“ Oh, my dear Moreton, you are 
later than usual, are younot? Wel- 
come, however !” cried the good old 
clergyman, rising to shake hands, 

“We had almost given you up to- 
day,” added Mabel. 

“T had to go on to Brighton first, 
on business,” said George. 

“Well, never mind! you are in 
time for tea, Mr. Moreton, at all 
events. Allow me to-take your hat 
and overcoat—thank you !” 

And the girl bestowed upon him 
one of those friendly and fascinating 
glances, and a smile that made the 
gentleman almost make up his mind 
to muster courage and make a de- 
claration of love that night. 

“The fact is,” said Moreton as 
they sat down at the tea-table to- 
gether. “I have been to receive 
some money. They look bright and 
crisp, don’t they ?” 

And he opened his pocket-book, 
and showed the girl and the Vicar 
the notes he had just received, cares- 
sing them fondly. 

The girl’s eyes brightened a mo- 
ment at the sight, then she turned to 
her duties at the tea-table sadly. 

“T have not seen so much money 
since our misfortunes,” she said. 

Poor Moreton longed to throw 
himself at her feet, and passionately 
tell her that all he possessed he was 
willing to share with her. Probably, 
if the poor old Vicar had not been 
sitting in his easy-chair by the win- 
dow, he would have done so, and 
the whole chain of events in this 
story might have been altered. But 
no men like to make love before a 
third fiarty, especially a bashful man 
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verging on middle age. So, as the 
Vicar was there, Moreton put the 
pocket-book back in his pocket, in- 
stead, and sobered his ecstacies by 
a slice of bread and butter and sip- 
ping his tea. 

Mabel was, this afternoon, in one 
of those humours in which George 
liked to see her best. She was as plea- 
sant and agreeable as she could pos- 
sibly be—she seemed actually anxious 
to please him ; and what with the 
bright smiles she shot out at him 
over the tea-urn, and the gay prattle 
with which she condescended to en- 
liven the meal, she certainly would 
have appeared bewitching, even to 
one who was not in love with her. 
For I take it, that if ever a pretty 
woman looks prettiest, it is when she 
presides over the evening meal, dis- 
pensing comfort in tea-cups, and 
geniality and good humour with 
green tea or bohea. 

“TIT expect Atherton and Sir 
Harry Moreton will call round here 
thisevening. They want to get a 
little money out of me, I believe,” 
said our financier, stretching out his 
legs and speaking patronisingly. 

“Are they coming?” returned 
Mabel pouting. And a casual ob- 
server of the young lady’s face 
might really have conjectured she 
would rather the baronet and his 
cynical friend should keep away. 

Mr. Deane said nothing, but 
shook his grey head deprecatingly, 
as though he, at all events, would 
rather they should keep away. 

The tea-things were cleared away 
by Mrs. Barnes, the old loquacious 
housekeeper, who had, indeed, been 
in and out of the room several times 
while the meal was in progress. 

The church clock was chiming the 
hour of seven when Sir Harry Ver- 
non and William Atherton arrived. 

“We are punctual, you see, my 
dear fellow!” said Vernon, after the 
first greetings were over, in alowtone. 

“I fully expected you would be,” 
Moreton returned, good-humouredly. 

“Moreton knows that he has a 
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talisman more powerful than grati- 
tude with us poor devils, who are 
hard-up for a little ready cash,” 
observed Atherton, with a sneer. 

“ T hope—hah !—you have arrang- 
ed to accommodate us?” said Sir 
Harry, pulling his moustache and 
looking anxious. 

Mr. Deane and Mabel, it should 
be observed parenthetically, had 
found excuses to leave the room 
soon after the arrival of these gentle- 
men, doubtless in order to allow the 
triumvirate to settle their business 
affairs undisturbed. 

“Tt is understood that you two 
give me a new promissory-note for 
the amount I mentioned in my 
letter, in exchange for the obliga- 
tions I have against you both——” 

“ And forty—hah !—forty pounds 
cash, you know,” interrupted the 
baronet, hastily. 

“Which we are to share and share 
alike old boy, eh?” added Atherton, 
giving Vernon a playful dig in the 
ribs. Indeed, if the truth may be 
confessed, Atherton had been very 
much troubled for want of a little 
ready cash lately. Under these cir- 
cumstances the prospects of having 
his immediate wants gratified was 
calculated to make even a cynical 
philosopher playful. 

“Quite so! Well, gentlemen, I 
have the documents here. Here 
are pen and ink, and here is the 
balance of cash.” 

And Moreton pulled out his 
pocket-book and counted four of 
the ten-pound notes which he 
placed on the table with the old 
bills, and the promissory-note which 
waited signature. The pocket-book,. 
with the remaining two hundred and 
sixty pounds in notes, he returned, 
as he believed, to his breast-coat 
pocket. 

“Lucky man, to possess such a 
capital! By Jove, Moreton is a 
small edition of the Bank of Eng- 
land,” said Atherton, as he put his 
name to the paper. ‘ Now, Vernon, 
come and sign your death-warrant. 
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You may expect small mercy from 
Moreton—I beg his pardon, I mean 
from that mysterious friend of his in 
the City—if you fail to stump up, 
when it comes due.” 

“Lady Conyers will have to help 
me then, for F don’t expect I shall 
be able to help—hah !—to help my- 
self,” cried the baronet, with a 
ghastly attempt at humour as he 
put his name also to the bill. 

Scarcely had he done so, when 
the Vicar, probably thinking enough 
time had been allowed to the gen- 
tlemen to settle their business trans- 
actions, came into the room, fol- 
lowed by Mabel and Barnes, bearing 
decanters of spirits, ewers of steam- 
ing water, and a tray with tumblers. 

* Gentlemen,” cried the old Vicar, 
cheerily, “you will join me in a 
smoke? I like a pipe myself, but 
here are some capital cigars.” 

And the old gentleman opened a 
cupboard, and produced a box of 
what even Atherton pronounced to 
be excellent Manillas, after the first 
few whiffs of one of them had been 
taken by that gentleman. 

The gentlemen, after a little hesi- 
tation, sat down and enjoyed their 
cigars and toddy, and, indeed, grew 
quite cheerful, except Sir Harry 
Vernon, who seemed to care about 
nothing but to stare at Mabel with 
admiration, and to listen to her talk 
and banter ; though, it must be con- 
fessed, she did not address very 
much of her conversation to him, 

* My friend, I don’t wish to hurry 
you,” said Atherton glancing at his 
watch ; “but seeing that it is now 
nine o'clock, and that you promised 
your worthy relative that you would 
be back at Conyers’ Hall by half- 
past eight, I would mildly suggest 
that if you wish to retain that excel- 
lent lady’s good opinion, you had 
better make up your mind to 
slope.” 

Saying which, Atherton himself 
arose, and Vernon reluctantly fol- 
lowed his example. 

“Stay for another glass, gentle- 
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men !” cried the jolly old Vicar, who 
grew quite convivial under the in- 
fluence of his pipe and tumbler and 
the general conversation. ‘* Mabel, 
my dear, tell Barnes to bring in 
some more hot water.—Why, where 
has the girl gone ?” 

“She went out just now, sir. 
Barnes called her for something, I 
believe,” returned Moreton. 

“Yes—hah !—she went out of 
the room,” added Sir Harry Vernon, 
upon whom no action of the girl 
seemed to be lost ; and who, indeed, 
appeared to have lost all interest in 
everything as soon as she was no 
longer there for him to stare at. 

“Hush !” cried George anxiously. 
“What is the matter ?” 

Moreton ran to the parlour-door, 
and opened it. 

“ Mabel is ill, I’m afraid,” he cried, 
full of fear; and ran towards an 
anteroom, where, indeed, he found 
the poor girl in hysterics, and Mrs. 
Barnes looking pale and terrified, 
and, assisted by the buxom house- 
maid, endeavouring by caresses and 
restoratives to bring her too. 

‘Poor dearey !—there ; she'll be 
better now,” cried the old lady 
coaxingly, and administering cold 
water to the pallid lips of the girl. 

By this time the other gentlemen 
had arrived on the scene, and each 
was eager in his suggestions of reme~- 
dies to restore the girl, who had so 
far recovered as to assure her anx- 
ious friends that she felt better, and 
immediately burst into a flood of 
tears. 

‘“What was the cause!” “How 
strange!” ‘“ Poor thing, she'll be all 
right now!” Such were the exclama- 
ticns that fell from the lips of the 
gentlemen ; while the Vicar himself 
sharply questioned Mrs. Barnes if 
anything had occurred, that she knew 
of, to throw his niece into such an 
agitated state. 

‘No, no; it is nothing uncle,” the 
girl interrupted, holding her bosom 
as if to stifle her sobbing. “Iam 


much better now; I am, indeed, 
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Barnes let a dish fall, and that fright- 
ened me : that is all.” 

“How came you to be so care- 
less, Barnes? Hem! I don’t mean, 
to break the dish, but to frighten my 
poor child like this ?” cried the Vicar, 
relaxing into good humour, when he 
found things were no worse. 

“Lor, Miss! I,—I—oh yes, sir, I 
broke the dish, and I’m very sorry ; 
I’m sure.” The poor old lady look- 
ed alarmed and terrified to the last 
degree, albeit her terror was not un- 
mixed with astonishment. 

“ Well, we'll say no more about it ; 
a dish can very easily be replaced ; 
and you, my dear, why what a goose 
it is to be frightened into fits about 
such a trifle |—Come, gentlemen, let 
us return, and try to forget we have 
been disturbed by such women’s 
babble.” 

“IT don’t believe a word about the 
dish,” whispered William Atherton 
significantly, into Moreton’s ear. 

“Sceptic! You will believe no- 
thing !” returned George, in the same 
undertone, and with asmile ; though 
to tell the truth, he did not feel quite 
convinced of Mabel’s veracity in 
this respect. He thought, probably, 
one of those little domestic annoy- 
ances, which are expected to occur, 
even in the best-regulated families, 
and ¢which it was not convenient, 
perhaps, to explain publicly, had 
happened, and that Mabel had 
screened herself by an innocent 
white lie. 

Atherton shrugged his shoulders, 
and with some charitable remark 
that he would certainly be ready 
enough to believe any evil of a 
woman, turned to Sir Harry Vernon, 
and inquired what on earth he was 
fuming about, and pulling those 
whiskers of his as though he wanted 
to pull them off. 

“T was thinking—hah !—that this 
is a dooced queer thing, about Miss 
Deane ; isn’t it?” the baronet re- 
plied. 

Soon after, however, Mabel, look- 
ing pale, certainly, but composed, 
came into the room, and talked to 
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all, with more vivacity than usual, and 
shortly afterwards Sir Harry Vernon 
and his friend took their leave, thank- 
ing Moreton for having accommo- 
dated them with their acceptances. 

As they went out, Atherton stoop- 
ed to pick up a scrap of paper that 
was lying on the door-mat. 

* Halloa, old fellow, what’s—hah ! 
—what’s that ?” Sir Harry inquired. 

“Only a memorandum I drop- 
ped.” 

And Atherton quietly slipped the 
paper into his pocket, and the two 
walked out, arm-in-arm. 

Mabel, the Vicar, and George 
Moreton, sat up that evening, chat- 
ting, until about eleven o’clock, and 
nothing was said, and little, perhaps, 
thought of the events which had 
taken place to disturb them. 

At last, Mrs. Barnes appeared with 
a candle, and George went up-stairs 
to the room in which he usually 
slept, and prepared to undress. In 
taking off his; coat, he put his hand 
into his breast-pocket, to ascertain 
that his pocket-book with the bank 
notes, was safe. 

Tt was not there ! 

A slight examination of his pocket 
showed him that, probably in pul- 
ling out the book in the first instance 
he had turned out the pocket, and 
so entangled it at the same time ; so 
that when he had attemptedito re- 
turn the book to its place, it had 


‘failed to go in properly, and had 


most likely fallen on the floor. 

“It cannot have gone very far, 
anyhow, for I have not left the house 
since it was in my hands,” he 
thought, and putting on his coat, he 
ran down stairs, just as Mabel and 
her uncle were going to bed. 

A thorough search was instantly 
made for this missing treasure ; and 
Mrs. Barnes, who was actually in her 
night-cap, was summoned to help. 
The parlour, the kitchen, the hall, 
the staircase, even the bedroom from 
which George had just emerged, all 
were searched, but in vain. TZhé 
pockhet-book with the bill and the-bank- 
notes had undoubtedly disappeared, 
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THE STAGE OF THE PRESENT. 


In every age.since the days of the 
ancient mysteries, and perhaps even 
then, there has been a complaint of 
the gradual decline of the drama. 
Ben Jonson, though he set no small 
value on his own talent, never ima- 
gined that he or any of his contem- 
poraries was comparable to Terence 
or Plautus. The wits of the Restora- 
tion, if they were not zealous Shakes- 
perians, still regarded Father Ben 
and Fletcher as immeasurably su- 
perior to their own Congreve and 
Wycherley. Respectable Richard 
Cumberland was laughed at by 
Sheridan; and Thalia, in conse- 


quence as it is generally supposed 
of the reproofs of Jeremy Collier, 
had no sooner become tolerably 
moral than it was discovered that 
she had lost in brilliancy what she 


had gained in virtue. As for the 
school which comprised the younger 
Colman, Morton, and Reynolds, 
palateable as its emanations were to 
the multitude, they did not deserve 
the name of literature much more 
than the productions of the present 
day. And though many a worthy 
was heard to declare that “John 
Bull” was the best comedy ever 
written, the declaration was a test 
denoting the want of critical acumen 
of the speaker. Many, too, were 
the lamentations that arose during 
last century when pantomime was 
rising to the importance which it has 
not hitherto altogether lost, and 
intellectual gentlemen demonstrated 
their intellectuality by their bitter 
revilings against the expulsion of 
wit and common-sense. Common- 
sense was an abstract entity in high 
repute in the days of our fathers ; 
common - sense thought lightly of 
fairy tales, disbelieved in ghosts, and 
scowled at works of fiction. The 
arguments of common-sense, too, 


were unanswerable from its own 
point of view; this was more or less 
understood by the majority of man- 
kind ; and, therefore, common-sense 
had an especially easy task when it 
assailed any species of dramatic en- 
tertainment, and triumphantly did it 
hold its own while the glory of pan- 
tomime was at its height. Little 
did the literary partisans of common- 
sense imagine, that a time would 
come when the mourners employed 
at the perpetual wake of an ever- 
dying drama, would at last lift up 
their voices in grief at the decline « 
pantomime. 

As we grow old our veneration 
for the past increases, and what is, 
always compares unfavourably with 
what has been. It is with the world 
as with individuals, and we are all 
often unreasonable grumblers, but 
there is no doubt that we sometimes 
growl in the right place, and that 
our growls are especially worthy of 
respect when they refer to the drama, 
Not only in England, but wherever 
in Europe the stage has held a per- 
manent position, the course of 
dramatic history is essentially the 
same. First comes a period of ex- 
ceeding rudeness, at the end of 
which the great poets of the theatre 
start into existence; then comes a 
glorious decline, during which the 
efforts of the more ambitious actors 
are mainly devoted to the illustration 
of the works that were written for 
a former generation. Immediatey 
after the epoch of barbarism the 
great man is the poet; then the 
great man.is the actor. With such 
sources ag we possess, the excellence 
of Alleyne, Burbage, &c., must be 
taken upon trust, and though we 
read high encomiums on theirtalents, 
we can scarcely tell what was the 
standard of merit applied to them by 








audiences who before their appear- 
ance had not seen any acting at all. 
But whatever may be the case with 
the age of the great dramatic poets, 
it is certain to be followed by 
another age in which _histrionic 
genius shines out with remarkable 
lustre, the literary productiveness of 
the stage having considerably de- 
clined. When reference is com- 
monly made to the palmy days of 
the drama, the period intended is 
that extending from Garrick to Kean, 
in which, as we have seen in our 
last paper,’ flourished the great 
actors, and not the great poets. And 
when the poor, or rather the rich 
actor, has strutted and fretted his 
hour, another hour is at hand in 
which, following the example of the 
poet, he falls into the background. 
If we have not reached the point in 
which histrionic art is extinguished 
altogether, we are not far removed 
from it, and we shall rapidly reach 
it, unless the tide which has hitherto 
been receding, should begin to rise, 
moved by the mighty law of reaction. 
There is an early stage in this decay 
of the actors position that looks 
like an elevation to absolute des- 
potism. Theartists of the so-called 
ow days, gaining their best 

urels by the performance of the old 
works deemed classical, speedily dis- 
covered that it was merely by their 
own talent that these works assisted 
in replenishing the treasury. Few 
went to see “ Hamlet,” but all the 
town ran after Kean. From some 
cause or other, the power to render 
the old works attractive ceases, and 
histrionic talent displays itself in a 
new form. The public has grown 
weary first of the ideal, afterwards of 
the historic1!, and prizes fiction most 
when it deals with the life to which 
jt is accustomed, and represents 
characters which may possibly fall 
within ordinary experience. Sad 
stories of the fate of kings no longer 
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raw tears; but the pit can sympa- 
thise with the small grocer, whose 
favourite son robs the till, and can 
fully appreciate the snobbery of the 
carpenter, who has unexpectedly 
become a person of property. 

The first theatrical spectacles were 
intended to fix some scriptural event 
on the minds of the people and to 
give rise to pious meditations? But 
the human mind cannot long remain 
in a profound devotional frame, and 
soon comic episodes sprang up in 
the midst of miracle-plays, and were 
highly relished by the audience, 
Gradually the comic element grew 
in importance, and as faith and re- 
ligious fervour diminished, the antics 
of merry-andrews and the more or 
less ribald and coarse jokes of buf- 
foons were more and more sought 
for, to the proportionate neglect of 
the serious portions of the represen- 
tations. In time the mixed religi- 
ous and profane performances be- 
came altogether profane: the religi- 
ous element simply dropped out, and 
thus comedy onginated. But even 
rough and uneducated spectators 
could not always laugh ; the masses 
were habituated to see historical 
events celebrated before them and 
introduced bynumerous supernumer- 
aries; the practice was continued, 
only profane history took the place 
of sacred history. So we have his- 
torical plays which were brought to 
perfection when the master mind, 
the poet of nature, William Shakes- 
peare awoke to astonish mankind, 
Shakespeare was able to evoke at 
will tears and laughter, sorrow and 
joy, and to arouse in the bosom of 
his audiences every feeling which 
the human heart is capable of ex- 
periencing. But Shakespeare re- 
mained alone, and neither in Eng- 
land nor on the Continent was there 
another who could touch every chord 
within us, and alternate from grave 
to gay like him ; so perforce comedy 
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was the staple commodity with us 
.as well as in the rest of Europe, with 
the exception of Spain, where Cal- 
diron de la Barca and Lope de Vega 
gave birth to the peculiar national 
plays, the romantic dramas known as 
“Comedias de Capa y Espada. 

The love of emotion that reigns 
in our breast not being satisfied by 
mirth and laughter, heroic occur- 
rences were introduced on the stage, 
and the sorrows and crimes of kings 
and ancient personages of celebrity 
were paraded before the public in 
blank verse at home, and in rhyme 
abroad. Such was the origin of 
tragedy, which flourished most in the 
seventeenthand eighteenth centuries, 
and which, however, never acquired 
such vitality with us as with our 
Continental neighbours. The classic 
elegance and artificial coldness of 
Racine, Corneille, Crebillon, and 
Voltaire found many imitators here ; 
but the compositions of Lee, Otway, 
Southerne, Addison, and a host of 
others, were nearly all short-lived, 
and it must be added, decidedly in- 
ferior to those of the French school. 
These productions were not suited 
to our insular notions and in accord- 
ance with our liking for rough honest 
sentiment, though, indeed, it must 
be added that tragedies are much 
less prized than formerly even on 
the Continent, in this matter-of-fact 
nineteenth century. An Italian is 
proud of his Alfieri, a German 
reveres Schiller and Goethe, and a 
Frenchman boasts of his tragic poets, 
but not one of them visits the the- 
atre to see his favourite tragedy, at 
best it is only to hear a popular 
actor. 

When people cared no longer for 
the passions of kings and mytholo- 
gical heroes, they still continued to 
feel interested in the lives of persons 
whose prototypes they beheld around 
them ; moreover, they were tired of 
weeping the whole of one evening, 
and laughing the whole of another. 
The spectacle of the sufferings of 
a fellow-being will always affect us, 


provided we can believe in their 
reality. We may not be moved by 
the sight of an ancient Roman slay- 
ing his daughter to preserve her 
purity, whilst declaiming pompous 
sentences in blank verse ; but we all 
feel for the tradesman who upbraids 
the young officer in plain and forcible 
vernacular for the destruction of his 
child. So when Kotzebue, in Ger- 
many, wrote his “Stranger,” and 
afterwards Holcroft brought forth, in 
London, the “ Road to Ruin,” both 
pieces were highly successful, and 
were the forerunners of a number of 
plays known in our days as domestic 
dramas. Pure tragedy being gradu- 
ally élbowed out, comedy and drama 
divided the applause of the audiences 
of the nineteenth century, with the 
exception of an occasional fairy piece 
or burlesque. Mr. Planche’s extra- 
vaganzas, usually graceful and re- 
fined, were followed by a number of 
caricatures, each one more grotesque 
than the former. Wel!-known stories 
were seized and travestied ; neither 
history, nor drama, nor literature, 
nor fairy tales, nor popular legends, 
were respected. Everything was 
eagerly appropriated which could 
tend to the display of a certain num- 
ber of female legs, and that could be 
interspersed with break-down dances, 
and enlivened by a succession of 
more or less senseless dislocation of 
English words. Music-hall melodies ; 
slang songs ; young ladies, who under 
the belief that “nature? when un- 
adorned was adorned the most,” 
gradually discarded ordinary articles 
of clothing as superfluities, preferring 
to display their charms without un- 
necessary secrecy; and low come- 
dians who, with a chignon and a 
petticoat, coarsely aped /udiet to a 
feminine Romeo in tights and sword, 
—attracted certain audiences, whose 
standard of the art of acting was 
evidently derived from the perform- 
ances at the Oxford or the Alhambra, 
Managers are no doubt right in 
giving the entertainment that fills 
best the treasury ; and it is certainly 
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a pity to throw pearls before a cer- 
tain animal, when offal will satisfy 
him. 

The dramas of the day may be di- 
vided into avowed adaptations from 
the French, and “new and original” 
productions. These adaptations are 
occasionally dexterously executed, 
but they mostly result in plays with 
the point or gist left out, and they 
frequently resemble a_representa- 
tion of “Othello” without the 
characters of Ovshello and Desde- 
mona. The French temperament 
and feeling are so different from 
ours, that the springs which set in 
motion the passions or the suscep- 
tibility of a Frenchman would not 
be always even understood by a 
Briton, and the thunderbolt that 
would startle Mons. Adolphe Hause- 
baisse, agent de change in Paris, 
would fall very harmless at the feet 
of Mr. John Bear, of the Stock Ex- 
change and Clapham Rise. More- 
over, with us the audience that reads 
with avidity the reports of the di- 
vorce Court, is supposed to be 
shocked at seeing reproduced before 

the events that in this country 
usually lead to an appeal to Lord 
Penzance; and as the breach of 
the seventh commandment is a fre- 
quent source of action on the French 
stage, when that is removed the 
whole structure falls to the ground 
or becomes unnatural or artificial. 
Finally, the five acts of the French 
play are habitually compressed into 
three, the spectators being credited 
with impatience unless they are 
perpetually kept on the broad grin, 
or unless they witness a murder or 
two, or a railway accident. Neces- 
sarily, interesting scenes are omitted ; 
dialogue illustrating the incidents of 
the piece, or throwing light on the 
character of the dramatis persone, is 
mercilessly cut down, and the result 
becomes inevitably tame, flat and 


wieaningless to any one that knows’ 


aught of French comedy, or who 
possesses any sense of art in thea- 
trical matters. Not long since we 
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counted no fewer than six pieces 
derived from our neighbours, being 
acted simultaneously on our boards, 
a proof perhaps, that some of our 
authors place more reliance on the 
wits of others than on their own, in 
which opinion we entirely concur. 
Latterly, however, more attempts 
have been made at producing native 
creations, and a tolerable number of 
“new and original” pieces—that is 
to say, pieces not ostensibly taken 
from any one source—have been 
brought forth before the public. 
These pieces have been principally 
burlesques, such as already de- 
scribed, and dramas, of which more 
anon, whilst comedy proper may be 
deemed as nearly on its last legs. 
With the exception of Mr. Robert- 
son’s pieces, and a few other honour- 
able instances, notably Mr. Gilbert’s 
“Pygmalion and Galatea,” a meri- 
torious and well-devised composi- 
tion—there are few recent comedies 
on our stage deserving the name. 
The object of comedy is to satirise 
wrongheadedness, vices, follies, and 
social foibles, to entertain us by the 
spectacle of our weaknesses and our 
absurdities, and to correct us by 
giving rise to reflection after having 
caused us to laugh at our expense. 
Castigat ridendo mores, should be its 
motto. Comedy should exclude the 
deeper emotions, and avoid all that 
occasions pain, indignation, or dis- 
gust. It should possess a well-con- 
nected fable, distinctive if not ori- 
ginal characters, and brilliant dia- 
logue. Its personages should be 
human beings, with the passions and 
feelings of our race, humorously 
pourtrayed, and their ridiculous 
qualities rendered somewhat more 
prominent, but still true to nature. 
They should be men and women, 
types, if we will, of certain charac- 
teristics, but living and sentient 
beings, and not grotesque and inane 
male puppets, moving about as the 
clumsy playwright pulls the strings. 
Instead of this, our so-called come- 
dies are frequently merely farces 
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spun out into so many acts, and 
occasionally breaking out into melo- 
drama. The study of character is 
given up for the study of the pecu- 
liarities of low comedians, who are 
encouraged to parody our race, and 
who considerably strengthen Mr. 
Darwin’s theory as to our origin, by 
showing how uncommonly like our 
ancestors, the monkeys, we may 
bring ourselves to. 

Mr. Robertson’s comedies brought 
us face to face with delineations of 
the peculiarities of beings who very 
much resemble ourselves in thought 
and feeling, and who are actuated by 
tangible and apparent reasons for 
their actions. In him we have deli- 
cacy of touch rather than power, re- 
finement rather than depth, and wit 
rather than humour. His plots are 
seldom intricate, but they generally 
possess sufficient interest, which is 
enhanced by the sparkling brilliancy 
of the dialogue. His works lay 
claim to literary merit far above the 
average, and it is to be regretted 


that his mantle should not yet have 


fallen on a worthy successor. Mr. 
Gilbert’s “ Pygmalion and Galatea ” 
is the production of a thoughtful 
mind, and displays much classical 
knowledge, though the exigencies of 
modern requirement have obliged 
him to give a version of the relative 
positions of wife and bastard in 
ancient Greece, not in accordance 
‘ with ascertained facts, Let us trust 
that he may continue his mytholo- 
gical comedies—indeed, we are pro- 
mised one at the Haymarket soon, 
which cannot fail to improve the 
public taste, and is a desideratum 
sadly felt. 

For some years what are termed 
sensation dramas were great favour- 
ites with theatre-goers. A drama 
being an exposition and an illustra- 
tion of the vicissitudes of every-day 
life, should have a well-constructed 
plot, sufficient to arouse and main- 
tain the attention and the interest of 
the audience, and yet avoiding the 
improbable and the unnatural. It 
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should possess life-like and distinct- 
ly-defined characters; the dialogue 
should be plain and forcible ; and a 
number of incidents should follow 
each other, giving rise to striking 
situations, not with too great a ra- 
pidity, so as to take away the breath 
of the beholder, albeit not too far 
apart so as to weary him. A happy 
issue is not always desirable, and it 
would not be true to nature; for 
good and evil befall alike to all, and 
to depict the wicked as invariably 
punished, and the good as trium- 
phant, is to be false alike to art and 
to worldly experience. Judged by 
this standard, how few of our modern 
dramas bear examination! One of 
the earliest of the sensational pieces, 
the “ Colleen Bawn,” fulfilled some 
of these requirements ; for the story 
itself was sufficient to enlist the 
sympathies of the audience, the 
principal characters were ably drawn, 
and the celebrated drowning scene 
gave rise to a climax which com- 
pletely carried away the beholders. 
But the extraordinary success of this. 
drama opened the way to a number 
of similar pieces by the same author, 
and by others ; the ingenuity of play- 
wrights, who neglected every other 
qualification, was reduced to the mere 
devising of a striking scene; and 
when their resources were exhausted, 
they appealed to the carpenters and 
scene-painters. Plot and character 
became utterly neglected, and thea. 
trical representations of this descrip- 
tion ceased to be connected dramas, 
and became a number of disjointed, 
detached scenes owing their success. 
to a situation in a balloon, at the 
bottom of a mine, in a railway via- 
duct, or in a house on fire. Pieces 
like the “Great City,” which was. 
merely a series of sketches of Lon- 
don life, strung together at hap- 
hazard, had unprecedented runs, 
and enlightened audiences went into 
raptures at the sight of a fire-engine 
or a Hansom cab, an object which 
they had apparently never witnessed 
before in their lives. For some 
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years the scene-painter and the car- 
penter reigned supreme; but re- 
cently we have had before us a fore- 
shadowing of a higher order of pro- 
duction, and Mr. Watts Phillips and 
Mr. Wills have made praiseworthy 
efforts to reinstate the romantic 
drama: the play of “Hinko” hav- 
ing been well received, whilst of 
“Charles I.” and “ Montcalm,” the 
latest novelties in this direction, we 
shall speak hereafter. 

Authors, actors, managers, and 
audiences, have been all in their 
turn blamed for the present condi- 
tion of theatrical affairs, and they 
all, no doubt, are more or less in 
fault. Whether managers should 
endeavour to raise the public taste, 
or whether an improved public taste 
should require managers to supply 
a higher class of entertainment, is a 
question open to discussion. Mana- 
gers, it may be argued, are merely 
traders, who are only bound to fur- 
nish their customers the article they 
require ; and if they find that bur- 
lesques, and sensational pieces, and 
farces, replenish the treasury, they 
cannot reasonably be expected to 
alter their bills. Moreover, managers 
themselves are mostly actors follow- 
ing certain routine practices, and 
possessing very questionable canons 
of judgment, they probably have 
neither the capital, nor the know- 
ledge, nor the talents, required to 
raise the dramatic art, and we do 
not see how serious effort in that 
direction can be expected from them. 
Men of refinement, of education, of 
genius, and of wealth, will hardly 
feel disposed to embark into theatri- 
cal speculation ; and if they did so, 
they would speedily retire after the 
loss of temper and of cash. We 
fear that the suggestion of a Quar- 
terly Reviewer, some months since, 
that a State grant should be given 
to a national theatre, to be opened, 
not to pay commercially, but only 
to promote clearer perceptions of 
dramatic art among the masses, has 
small chance of being carried out, 
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otherwise it would certainly be an 
experiment worth trying, and it can- 
not be a question that the bulk of 
our play-goers sadly need instruction 
and discrimination. Whether it be 
that music-halls have vitiated the 
public taste, or that amphitheatres 
are continually being visited by per- 
sons from the country, who, totally 
unacquainted with the drama, have 
no means of distinguishing a good 
from a bad performance, or that our 
young men are quite satisfied if they 
see their favourite actresses indulge 
in their fondness for displaying their 
legs in men’s garments, or in no 
garments at all; or whether it be 
that people do not take the trouble of 
thinking, accepting all they see on 
trust, and ready to be amused by it 
without reflection. It must be ad- 
mitted that an audience in a third- 
rate French or Italian city is endowed 
with a better perception of what is 
correct and true in art, and a higher 
dramatic and artistic feeling, than 
some of the most fashionable and 
select audiences in our most fre- 
quented West-end houses. 

And truly it is amusing to behold 
how the pit is amused ; how every 
word that falls from the lips of the 
comic character is appreciated ; how 
the simplest expression, the most 
worn-out threadbare jokes, that ex- 
cited the risible muscles of our 
fathers and grandfathers, produce 
loud guffaws of horse laughter, drown- 
ing even the voices of the actors ; 
how all is vigorously applauded and 
loudly encored ; how the stalest de- 
vices, the most transparent clap-trap, 
the loudest rant, the greatest fustian, 
are received by “‘ three rounds” from 
an enraptured gallery; how every 
grimace made by the closely-shaved 
low comedian is enjoyed ; how every 
syllable of the arrant trash he utters, 
whether it be set down for him or 
not, is eagerly caught. Never mind 
whether the plot be weak, the cha- 
racters wooden, the dialogue feeble ; 
provided the low comedian has a 
good part, all may be saved. We 
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have witnessed an amusing little 
comedy at one of the best of our 
‘West End theatres, and it was falling 
somewhat flat on the spectators. A 
farcial incident had been inserted in 
the piece ; it was quite out of place 
and out of keeping with the re- 
mainder ; it was an artistic blunder, 
and spoilt the comedy. A conti- 
nental audience would have hissed 
it. Nevertheless, it was received 
with great delight, and relished with 
keen zest by the pit, who apparently 
had cared for nothing else. On the 
other hand, quiet good acting, when 
‘it is contemplated—which is seldom 
enough, in all conscience—is not al- 
ways properly understood, because 
playgoers are not invariably suffici- 
ently cultivated to estimate it duly. 
Caviare is not liked by the multi- 
tude, and an artisan would prefer a 
pot of porter to a bottle of Stein- 
berger Cabinet. Every shopboy, 


and every city clerk, knows a race- 
horse and a wager-boat when they 
see them ; and so they are delighted 


with “Formosa” and “Flying 
Scud,” which remind them of ob- 
jects familiar to them. But a high- 
class play, with acting of a superior 
order, cannot be comprehended by 
everyone, for it is not everyone that 
an grasp the workings of subtle pas- 
sion, or seize the delineations of 
character. The calm, subdued act- 
ing of artists of the French school, 
even of such men as_ Frederic 
Lemaitre, Lafont, and the company 
of the Comédie Frangaise, was not 
uniformly fully valued as it deserved, 
‘because, though true to nature, it was 
not in accordance with the conven- 
tional style known to the audiences 
of the St. James’s Theatre, who are 
in the habit of looking upon sound 
as force, and upon fury as’ power. 
‘Our auditories clearly require ar- 
tistic education; but whence are 
they to obtain it? 

Dramatic authors, to whom natu- 
rally one would turn for instruction, 
seem to be unable or unwilling to 
give it. Various reasons have been 
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assigned to explain the fact that 
second-rate men only figure as play- 
wrights. It cannot be because the 
remuneration is insufficient ; for Mr. 
Boucicault has stated that he ob- 
tained £8000 from the performance 
of one of his pieces, a scale of re- 
compence sufficient to satisfy the 
demands of any reasonable literary 
man, however great may be his 
talents. Neither can it be because 
dramatic skill has altogether left the 
country, the.only representatives of 
what is left being the few authors 
whose names usually figure in play- 
bills. It is fair, then, to assume that 
there must be something very con- 
siderably rotten in the state of Den- 
mark, when the prevailing system 
checks instead of encouraging native 
genius. Within the last few years 
our readers will have read several 
discussions in the daily press as to 
the facilities to be given to budding 
dramatists. One manager in a fit of 
enterprise and generosity that ought 
to have overwhelmed the public, 
with a great flourish of trumpets, 
announced a scheme of his, which 
amounted to iiiis—that an aspiring 
author might under certain circum- 
stances, if his piece was thought 
worthy of it, be allowed to have it 
played once by day, in his parti- 
cular theatre, at the authors own 
cost. Supposing, however, that this 
step, that was surrounded by diffi- 
culties and expense, had been tided 
over, the candidate would have 
gained a mere barren honour, for the 
manager bound himself to nothing. 
It is not surprising, then, that this 
magnanimous scheme should have 
been a total failure. 

It is idle to deny that aspirants to 
dramatic honours have to overcome 
difficulties in this country that do 
not exist in any other, and that it is 
next to impossible for an unknown 
man to obtain a hearing before the 
public. True, a strange name is 
occasionally seen in the play-bills, 
but probably his production has 
become familiar in some country 
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theatre, or he has been favoured by 
some unusual circumstances. It is 
not by mere merit assuredly, that a 
stranger can make his way as a dra- 
matist in England; and if William 
Shakespeare, with his “ Hamlet” in 
his pocket, or Sheridan, with his 
“School for Scandal,” were to 
appear alone and unbefriended, we 
question whether they would pene- 
trate much beyond the stage-door. 
Indeed, managers do not even pro- 
fess to read the numerous MSS. left 
for their inspection, which, it must 
be admitted, would not always be an 
easy or grateful task. It is related 
of a well-known manager of the last 
generation, that the author of a MS. 
which had been sent for perusal, after 
many applications for its return, 
loudly demanded back his drama 
which he greatly valued, when the 
manager ushered the irate author 
into his private room, and bending 
politely, assured him that the MS. 
in question had been mislaid, but 
that he might instead take any one 
he chose of the hundreds of MSS. 
pieces in his possession, adding that 
probably he would lose nothing by 
the exchange. 

Whilst, assuredly, gentlemen who 
devote their attention to dramatic 
composition are not allowed a fair 
chance, managers on the other hand 
urge, that it is impossible for them 
to examine all the MS. plays 
offered to them; that even if they 
had the inclination to do so, they 
could not afford the time, which 
would be utterly wasted, for not one 
in ten would repay perusal, and not 
one in a hundred could by any pos- 
sibility be of any service to them ; 
and that therefore they preferred 
applying only to tried hands. No 
doubt managers, like editors, have a 
vast heap of rubbish placed before 
them. But cannot means be devised 
of winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff? There must be men among 
the public, who possess dramatic 
abilities, and who could do at least 
as well—which by the way does not 
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appear very difficult—if not better 
than the gentlemen who monopolise 
our stage. Why should not the prin- 
cipal theatres employ a reader, who 
should take aside those productions 
that possess any merit, to be sub- 
mitted to the company, as they do 
in France and Italy. The actors 
could then decide, by a majority of 
votes, whether the piece should be 
accepted or rejected. This plan 
appears to us very feasible ; it might 
bring forward dramatists of talent 
who otherwise would continue to re- 
main unknown and obscure, and at 
all events it would satisfy the public 
that merit was not neglected, and 
that all that could reasonably ex- 
pected was done to encourage dra- 
matic literature. 

The object of the stage is to 
instruct as wellas toamuse. People 
would not go to the theatre to hear 
a lesson as they would go to church. 
The pill must be gilded and the 
heart approached through the imagi- 
nation. An illusion is therefore ne- 
cessary, and the stage to attain it is 
elevated one step beyond truth. 
This one step precisely measures in 
its altitude the difference of sym- 
pathy in the bosom of the actor and 
the spectator. Genius exalts the 
performer in his sphere; science 
must uphold him there. A system 
only can enable him to tread midway 
between the heaven of fancy and the 
earth of fact. He, then, requires 
judgment to shape his conceptions 
into a conformity with the appear- 
ances of life, and yet preserve them 
from a too matter-of-fact resem- 
blance which would destroy his ele- 
vation. He holds the spectator’s 
illusion in his grasp, and, like glass, 
it is so delicate and brittle that it is 
sure to shatter if he lets it fall. But 
the perfection of his skill is not 
merely to work the wires and con- 
ceal his hand, or in other words to 
make art appear nature; it is some- 
thing more, it is to make nature 
appear nature. It is to make the 
nature that burns in his own bosom 
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correspond with that of the specta- 
tors, by raising the latter up to the 
level of his own excitement, and to 
open to the general sympathies of 
a crowd the confined and peculiar 
feelings of the poet. 

Cultivated minds can only be in- 
terested in a play i in so far as they 
can believe in the reality of the 
events represented before them. If 
they once suspect that the acting is 
merely acting, the illusion disappears 
and the spell is broken. We appeal 
to the thoughtful among our readers 
as to whether the actors of the pre- 
sent day can satisfy this all-important 
condition. Where are the living 
performers who can carry with them 
an enthralled audience? or who can 
merge their own individuality into 
that of the characters they embody ? 
We do not speak of tragedy; for 
the art of representing heroic per- 
sonages is altogether lost, and, with 
the exception of a few honourable 
representatives of the past traditions 
of the stage, who may be counted 


on the fingers of the hand, we may 
seek in vain for actors and actresses 
equal to personifying tolerably well 


Shakspeare’s creations. Not only 
do we look hopelessly for the genius 
of a Garrick, the tenderness of a 
Barry, the force of a Macklin, the 
varied excellence of a Woodward, 
the dignity of a Kemble, the passion 
of an Elliston, the graceful versatility 
of a Jack Bannister, the power of a 
George Frederick Cooke, the fire of 
an Edmund Kean, the brilliancy of 
a Henderson, the humour of a 
Mathews, the majesty of a Mrs. 
Pritchard, the grandeur of a Mrs. 
Siddons, the elegance of a Miss 
Farren, the sublimity of a Mrs, 
Yates, the expressiveness of a Mrs. 
Cibber, the soft lovingness of a Miss 
Bellarhy, the comic roguishness of a 
Kitty Clive, the bewitching fascina- 
tions of a Peg Woffington, the fresh- 
ness and sprightliness of a Mrs. 
Jordan—we even miss the most or- 
dinary qualities required for success 
on the boards. 
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We can hardly blame performers 
for not possessing certain natural 
gifts, though we may criticise them 
for venturing on a profession for 
which they are not qualified. We 
are, however, justly entitled to find 
fault with them for not studying 
more closely the higher branches of 
their art, for not searching out proper 
models, and for not devoting them- 
selves assiduously to the mastery of 
the science of acting. Genius is not 
given to all; but ordinary intelli- 
gence, united to perseverance and 
industry, will accomplish much, 
From Garrick to Kemble, from Mrs. 
Barry to Mrs. Siddons, no actor or 
actress ever attained permanent ele- 
vation without sheer hard study. 

Foreign critics have asserted that 
a certain stiffness in the Anglo-Saxon 
character, a certain want of supple- 
ness and pliancy, united to a natural 
lack of dramatic instinct, are the 
causes that prevent the English from 
equalling their continental neigh- 
bours in histrionic excellence. These 
reasons might have had some weigh: 
had we never possessed great actors ; 
but after our brief review of the pas: 
glories of our stage, we are not in- 
clined to acknowledge their validity. 
We are rather disposed to attribute 
the decadence of the histrionic art 
to temporary motives, such as the 
growing carelessness on the part of 
actors themselves, increased and fos- 
tered by the long runs of hundreds 
of nights, which must render the 
performer heartily sick of his part, 
and glad to get through it anyhow ; 
the desire for making especial points 
in the representation, playing the 
remainder in a slovenly, indifferent 
manner, instead of endeavouring to 
maintain the whole in one standard 
of efficiency ; the want of taste and 
proper discrimination on the part of 
the public, which makes them ap- 
plaud hap-hazard every loud speech, 
and laugh at every attempted witti- 
cism ; and finally, the culpable kind- 
ness of critics who, instead of point- 
ing out their faults to beginners, 
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usually bestow eulogies on all those 
who are at all promising, whilst they 
praise, still more unduly, veterans 
to whose shortcomings they appear 
blind and dumb. 

It is certainly painful for the 
lovers of dramatic art to find, the 
leading gentleman or lady cold and 
artificial in repose, and giving way to 
distressing rant or to shrill declama- 
tion, when deep emotion should be 
exhibited ; the heavy father an ob- 
tuse, irrascible, childish individual ; 
the walking gentleman literally a 
walking stick, when not a disagree- 
able puppy; the low comedian a 
grotesque buffoon, at times merging 
into a state of delirium tremens ; the 
comic footman an impudent varlet, 
whose outrageous conduct would not 
be endured for a moment in any de- 
cent drawing-room in the kingdom ; 
the fine lady an affected, unnatural 
being, who speaks in drawling ac- 
cents ; the imgenue a commonplace 
romp or a silly school-girl; the 
chambermaid a music-hall} comic 
vocalist. Moreover, many of our 
actors and actresses are unable to 
look like real gentlemen and ladies 
in actual life ; they cannot dress like 
them, speak like them, and walk like 
them, and the breaches of etiquette 
and polite usages of good society 
committed on the stage are astonish- 
ing. 

Let us now, before we conclude, 
take a survey at some of the princi- 
pal novelties now in course of per- 
formance at a few of the most fre- 
quented houses. At the Lyceum, 
we have “Charles I,” a play that 
would be called historical, did it not 
utterly falsify history. Mr. Wills, 
artistically speaking, has written a 
meritorious production, containing a 
well-constructed, though simple story, 
expounded in practical, touching, 
and pathetic language. Unhappily, 
the play, though successful from a 
dramatic point of view, has the irre- 
parable fault of maligning one of the 
greatest names in English history, 
and representing Oliver Cromwell 
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as a time-serving sneak, as a vulgar, 
intriguing upstart, whose greatest 
ambition was to obtain an earldom, 
and who was ready to barter his 
principles for place and position. A 
poet as a right to introduce fictitious 
details around a historical personage, 
provided he maintains the elements 
of truth as to the main features of 
the character; but he has no right 
to pervert fact to serve his ends in: 
fiction. Neither Goethe, nor Schiller, 
nor Racine, nor Alfieri, would have 
dared to distort a national hero into: 
a commonplace ruffian ; and no au- 
dience in Berlin, Vienna, Paris, or 
Florence, would have permitted such 
an insult to its understanding. We 
regret to have to make these remarks, 

all the more as Mr. Wills is honour- 
ably distinguished from the herd of 
playwrights, by seeking to appeal to 

higher feelings, and by offering a far 
healthier and more refined entertain- 
ments than are generally provided 
for theatres at the present time: 

“Montcalm,” a new drama re- 
cently brought out at the Queen’s 
Theatre, is an imitation of the 
“Porte St. Marten” school, and 
consists of a scene tacked on from 
one piece, an idea borrowed from 
another, a character copied from a 
third, until a jumble follows, and a 
confused plot arises, singularly de- 
void of lucidity and clearness. Ef- 
fects occur without adequate causes, 
which is a common failing with 
the dramatists of the day; and 
though some isolated striking scenes 
occur, it is impossible for the audi- 
ence to be aroused into serious inte- 
rest as to the fate of various indivi- 
duals, whose proceedings baffle the 
comprehension of ordinary under- 
standings. 

“Cyril’s Success,” now played at 
the Globe, though it has been acted 
before, deserves mention as one of 
the best comedies of Mr. Byron, and 
as a favourable specimen of that 
style of composition. “ Cyril’s Suc- 
cess” and ‘ Miss Chester,” a co- 
medy and a drama, as good as any 
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of their kind, albeit in many respects 
quite dissimilar, yet possess the 
same faults and contain the same 
stale devices. In both there is utter 
inadequacy between cause and effect, 
in both instances the story is based 
on the absence of the most ordinary 
common-sense on the part of some 
of the individuals depicted, who 
never in real life could have acted 
so foolishly, and who consequently 
could not have occasioned the 
events that afterwards followed. In 
both there is a duel, a supposed 
death, and a discovery that occurs 
at the very moment that the drama- 
tist wishes to conclude his work. 
“Cyril’s Success” is well acted— 
according to the standard of the 
present day, at least—it is amusing, 
and would be pathetic were not the 
fable based on so obvious an absur- 
dity as to cause a feeling of wonder 
in the breast of the critical observer. 
The plot is simple enough, and 
without any pretence to originality ; 
but as it contains some good situa- 
tions, and the dialogue is pointed 
and occasionally sparkling, the co- 
medy appears at first sight to be 
deserving of serious consideration. 
But let us examine it a little more 
closely, and we find that the effective 
situations are only obtained at the 
expense of truth and reality, and 
that the characters are the usual 
puppets, answering to the strings of 
the playwright, and following a cer- 
tain course of action, because the 
piece requires it, and not because 
ordinary human beings would so 
conduct themselves. 

Cyril Cuthbert is a popular author, 
who is féted, courted, and caressed 
in society in a manner that authors 
only are in fiction—at all events, in 
this country, as Mr, Byron must well 
know. Cyril is a weak-minded, 
maudlin individual, who has re- 
course to the bottle whenever 
puzzled, who acts like a child, who 
neglects his wife for his acquaint- 
ances, and then gives vent to 
drunken tears when she leaves him. 
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His friends are Major Trcherne, 
M.P., an elderly Don Juan, the 
Hon. Fredirichk Titeboy, and Mathew 
Pincher, a roaring dove, and a growl- 
ing bear, who always hunt together. 
For what reason the budding aristo- 
crat, and the middle-aged journalist, 
the musical amateur, and the profes- 
sional satirist, as dissimilar a pair as 
could well be found, are habitually 
seen together, we are not told. 
Neither is it explained how it hap- 
pens that Matthew Pincher, who is. 
described as a literary hack, and 
consequently we should imagine a 
man who works hard for a living, 
can find time and opportunity to 
lounge about from house to house, 
and to be a member of an apparently 
fashionable club. Mrs Cuthbert is 
a jealous wife, and ready to believe 
anything about Cyri/; and the 
cynical remarks of Major Trehcerne, 
who is delegated by her husband to 
take her to the opera in his place, he 
having to attend some convivial 
meeting, opens her eyes to the 
Major’s character, and makes her 
repel his attentions, which, under 
the guise of friendship, appear to 
have a dishonourable tendency. 
Her jealousy and unhappiness are 
increased by the visit of her former 
schoolmistress Jiss Grannett, who 
entertains a great aversion to Cyri/, 
and who, having separated many 
years before from her own husband, 
for incompetency of appetites, if not 
of inclinations, is not the best quali- 
fied person to bring back a couple 
to one another. 

Unfortunately a letter from a 
woman is found on the carpet, and 
the two ladies are so excited that 
they only see the signature, which 
is “your own Clara.” Instead of- 
reading the note through and ob- 
serving the address, incredible as it 
may appear, not only the angry wife, 
but her former governess and pre- 
sent adviser, jump at the conclusion 
that the epistle is directed to Cuth- 
bert, though several gentlemen had 
been in the room, any one of whom 
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might have dropped it. Any rea- 
sonable human being would first 
have ascertained for whom the mis- 
sive was really intended, and if 
found to be for one’s own husband, 
explanation would be asked of him. 
Nothing of the sort was done in the 
present instance. Mrs. Cuthbert 
resolves to abandon Cyril, when 
anything short of wilful blindness 
must have satisfied her that the 
sheet was not meant for her darling, 
and she departs, only leaving a note 
for him. Senseless as is her con- 
duct, that of Cyri/ matches it; for 
when he comes home, more than 
half intoxicated, though she had only 
just gone, and she could easily have 
been traced, in lieu of finding her 
out and endeavouring to explain 
matters, which he could easily have 
done satisfactorily, he sits on the 
sofa and bursts into drunken tears, 
nor does he make at any time after- 
wards any efforts to discover her. 
The unreasoning wife proceeds on 
the following day to visit C/ara, who 
proves to be Ars. Singleton Bliss, 
a young widow, who is courted by 
the Major. Naturally, a guid pro 
quo ensues, which wouid be laugh- 
able if it did not rest altogether on 
a false basis. Mrs. Singleton Bliss 
dismisses the A/ajor as the supposed 
husband of the young person who 
came to make a scene, and every- 
body is made thoroughly uncomfort- 
able for reasons only required by 
the five acts of the comedy. Fora 
twelvemonth J/r. and Mrs. Cyril 
Cuthbert live apart—the lady with 
Miss Grannett, who must have ter- 
ribly neglected her pupils; whilst 
the gentleman goes to the bad. He 
drinks, and fails in everything he 
tries; his novels are flat; his last 
drama, which is hopelessly dull, is 
hissed ; and when he comes to the 
club smoking-room, he picks up a 
quarrel with Major Treherne, be- 
tween Cyri/ and whom there is not 
much love lost. The Major is em- 
bittered by his want of success with 
Mrs. Cuthbert, and his dismissal by 
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Mrs. Bliss, whose fortune he greatly 
needs; and, on the other hand, 
Cyril fancies himself aggrieved, and 
connects him somehow with his 
wife’s departure. The scene that 
ensues, we are bound to say, is 
powerful. Mr. Montague, as Cyri/, 
is very effective; and the mind of 
the spectator, if he could divert him- 
self of the absurdities that lead up to 
the catastrophe, would feel strongly 
impressed by it. That hackneyed 
result—a duel—follows, in which 
the Major, though a practised duel- 
list, is left for dead; hence arise 
Cyri’s remorse, his illness, his resi- 
dence with Mathew Pincher, who is 
also very much at elbows, and whose 
cynical and bitter temper, by a 
marvel most unusual in real life, is 
subdued by adversity and rendered 
most amiable and sweet. As the 
end approaches, all the principal 
dramatis persone find their way to 
Cyril’s lodgings, under more or less 
flimsy pretences. His wife goes 
back to him, informed of his where- 
abouts by the Hon. Fred. Titeboy. 
The Major, who. had only been 
wounded, having been aroused to 
a sense of the wickedness of his 
conduct, arrives to ask Cyril's for- 
giveness. Mrs. Singleton Bliss ap- 
pears on the scene to make an 
inquiry, and is rendered happy by 
the Major being restored to her; 
and Miss Grannett, who accompanied 
her former pupil, perceives in /r. 
Mathew Pincher her husband, and 
she is forthwith reconciled to him. 
Thus everyone is made happy, ina 
case where the exercise of the most 
ordinary intelligence would have 
prevented a vast deal of misunder- 
standing, though it might have con- 
cluded the piece at the end of the 
second act. And this is a comedy 
which, faulty as it is, is far from 
being one of the worst of its class. 
The same might be said of the 
drama entitled ‘ Miss Chester,” 
which is equal, if not superior, to 
many pieces that have met success 
in recent times, But there are the 
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identical unreality, the striving after 
strong situations, the action without 
sufficient motive, the artificial con- 
ventional characters. How came 
Miss Chester to seek refuge under 
the roof of a worldly-minded and 
hard-hearted sister-in-law, we are 
not told; neither is it intelligible 
why the Countess of Montressor 
should not have been in time in- 
formed of the death of her second 
son, instead of having another boy 
brought to her instead of her own. 
Surely many mothers of far warmer 
affections have to suffer from the 
loss of a child: and a woman of her 
apparent disposition could very well 
have borne the news of its death 
without feeling any particular grief, 
or even retarding her recovery from 
the illness subsequent to its birth. 
From this event arises all the mis- 
chief. Rupert, the supposed second 
son of the Countess, comes home on 
his twenty-first birthday, when the 
comic lawyer reveals the secret of 
his exchange to the Countess, who 
seems to receive the news with con- 
siderable composure, and soon after- 
wards orders away the young man 
whom she had brought up as her 
Own son with just as much indiffer- 
ence as if he had been a stray dog. 
Lady Gertrude, the boy’s mother, 
and the late Earl’s sister, who had 
been betrayed in her youth into a 
spurious marriage, to save herself 
the humiliation of confessing the 
past, remains silent and grief-stricken. 
The plot turns on the wrongs of 
Lady Gertrude, and on the rivalry 
between the young Far/ of Mon- 
tressor and Rupert for the love of 
their cousin Jsade/. Rupert possesses 
the usual inconsistency of stage- 
lovers. At the close of the first act, 
he firmly declines the affection prof- 
fered by Jsabe/, At the beginning 
of the second he vows revenge 
against Montressor, whom he believes 
to have supplanted him, and up- 
braids Jsadbe/ for her perfidy. Rupert 
joins an adventurer, named Michae/ 
Fortescue; but at the request of 
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Isabel, who once more declares 
her attachment to him, Rufert to 
save Montressor from the meshes of a 
set of cheveliers @industrie, quarrels 
with Fortescue, and in the duel that 
follows he is left for dead by the 
latter, who is informed by Miss 
Chester that he had slain his own 
son. Of course Rufert recovers, 
owing to the careful nursing of Miss 
Chester, who, for no reason that we 
are aware of, gave out that he was 
dead. Moreover, he obtains em- 
ployment with a foreign house, which 
sends him to India on a confiden- 
tial mission, though he is quite new 
in its service, and though from his 
education he must have been utterly 
ignorant of business matters. Before 
going to India he proceeds to Mon- 
tresser Castle, when he was believed 
to be dead and buried ; and on his 
upbraiding Miss Chester for her 
mysterious behaviour, she discovers 
herself to be his mother, which there 
was no earthly motive she should 
not have done long before. The 
scene, it must be admitted was most 
touching, and excellently played by 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin, who evinces 
true pathos, and who fairly carries 
with her an electrified audience. 
Eventually everything comes right, 
Rupert obtains the hand of /sabel ; 
and Michael Fortescue, the adven- 
turer and former betrayer of Lady 
Gertrude, comes forward a repent- 
ant and wealthy man stricken with 
remorse, and having just discovered, 
at the nick of time—by one of those 
extraordinary chances that only 
occur in the final scene of a melo- 
drama—that his marriage with Lady 
Gertrude was perfectly valid, his 
former wife having really been dead 
at the time. 

It will be seen that the human 
nature lepicted in this piece is that 
seen behind the footlights, and not 
in the real world of every-day life. 
The situations in the drama acquire 
principally their vitality from the 
powerful acting of Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin, which deserves high praise 
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in every part, with the single excep- 
tion of the scene with Michael 
Fortescue over the body of Rufert, 
when she falls into the sing-song 
loud declamatory accents too com- 
mon on our stage. As for the other 
performers, to criticise them would 
be merely to record the usual failing 
of our actors and actresses of the 
day. 

To sum up, we can only say that 
we do not anticipate any radical im- 
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provement in the standard of our 
theatrical entertainments until the 
managers are themselves men of 
higher cultivation, and more accessi- 
ble to independent talents—until 
authors seek their inspirations from 
the highest models of their own and 
other countries—until actors study 
and follow closely nature—and until 
critics speak out fearlessly without 
regard to personal susceptibilities. 
and social claims, J. P. 
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The Philosopher, 


THE PHILOSOPHER. 
A NOVEL, 


BOOK V. 
THE ULTIMA THULE, 


— 
CHAPTER V. 


AN IRON HAND STRETCHED FORTH, 


In spite of bright sunbeams, breezes 
so fresh and joyous as to seem sent 
direct from heaven itself, fragrant 
flowers, merry music of the birds and 
the thousand pleasant sights and 
sounds of nature in her most beau- 
tiful aspect, a spirit of gloom securely 
reigned at Rumbleton Hall. Mr. 
Viking had, indeed, made some 
attempt to avow his regret for 
having so completely overthrown 
the fabric of the family intentions ; 
but Charles persistently refused to 
hold any communication with his 
father, beyond such brief meetings 
as were absolutely necessary ; where- 
fore my uncle spent the greatest 
portion of his time in long rides or 
walks about the country, avoiding 
the Hall as much as possible, and 
seeking for the company of strangers 
with whom he might for awhile 
forget his miserable plight. Mrs. 
Viking, too, was a prey to the 
keenest emotions of disappointment 
and anger. She took good care to 
drive through Merringham every 
day, and in her most scornful way 
would pay ceremonious visits to the 
notabilities of the place: but the 
undisguised coldness with which she 
was everywhere received, and the 
constant expressions she encountered 
of affectionate interest in the fate of 
“Squire” Arcles and Lily Trevor, 
proved a continual well-spring of 
bitterness, of which she drank deeply 


until her bosom overflowed with the 
most vindictive malice. The weak- 
ness of her husband had inspired 
her with a contempt that was fast 
degenerating into loathing; and 
though she gladly welcomed the in- 
timation of Clara’s engagement to 
the brilliant and famous barrister, 
yet the subdued and gentle air which 
the poor girl now manifested, she 
viewed with ever-increasing vexation, 
little wotting how terrible and ex- 
hausting had been the storms which 
had tossed her daughter’s heart so 
long. As for her son, she looked 
upon him with a fierce pride as the 
only worthy member of the family ; 
and daily she strove to induce him 
to confide his plans to her and to be 
guided by her counsel, urging upon 
him the necessity of being up and 
doing in order to triumphantly com- 
plete the great work he had thus far 
accomplished. 

Clara lived, as I have said, gently 
and sadly. Littlemore had returned 
to London on the evening of the day 
when Charles had visited Elsie ; and 
he left behind him a soul not alto- 
gether enthralled. Magician as he 
had proved himself to be, the second 
heart that had become spell-bound 
by the glamour of his presence had 
not been so fatally entranced as the 
first. Flattered, consoled by the 
thought of being in some measure 
avenged, forced to admire and per- 
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suaded almost to Jove, there was 
still an unsatisfied yearning in Clara’s 
breast. Had Littlemore been a 
more perfect actor, had Clara’s simple 
question not taken him so thoroughly 
aback, the sweet jasmine would 
alone have clung with loving tendrils 
to her heart, and no bitter rue would 
there have found room for growth. 
But such was not to be the case, and 
amidst the pleasant visions of Clara’s 
thoughts there mingled ever and 
anon portentous shades of sorrow 
and despair. 

The Rev. Charles Viking, having 
witnessed the departure of his friend 
for London, returned to Rumbleton 
Hall, more at ease than he had been 
for many weary weeks. The terrible 
memories of Leighbury, his bitter 
hate. of me, the ruin which his father 
had brought upon his plans, all fled 
from his soul as he dwelt upon the 
marvellous coincidence of that morn- 
ning. Just as the skies were most 
lowering, the rifted clouds had sud- 
denly revealed the blue heaven ; at 
the moment that the waters were 
closing over his head, he had grasped 
the outstretched hand of an angel: 
arrived at the brink of the unfathom- 
able abyss, he found it spanned bya 
bridge of fairy-like elegance, leading 
to bright visions opposite. His very 
knowledge of Lily’s invincible repug- 
nance to him had grown dim in the 
dazzling radiance of the apparition 
that had so suddenly and unexpect- 
edly appeared. For awhile the 
phantoms of happiness and peace 
beguiled him, and wrapped in the 
sweet confusion of their presence, he 
sought for no clue to lead him from 
so charming a labyrinth. 

He entered the house, and pro- 
ceeded straight to his study. On 
the stairs he met his mother, and 
moved by some strange impulse he 
stopped before her for a moment, 
took her face gently between his, 
hands, imprinted a tender kiss upon 
her cheek, and then gravely passed 
on. She was so surprised at this 
action, and so astonished at the un- 
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wonted joy and excitement that 
sparkled in his eyes, that she re- 
mained speechless for the instant ; 
but as soon as he had left her, sheim- 
mediately conjectured that some im- 
portant circumstance had arisen, and 
feeling that at length the opportunity 
had arrived for entering into serious 
consultation with him, she deter- 
mined to follow him to his study. 

She found him seated at the table, 
and attentively regarding some object 
in his hand. He was too absorbed 
to notice her entrance or her ap- 
proach behind him, so that she was 
enabled to look over his shoulder 
unobserved, and to see what it was 
that so attracted his attention. ~It 
was a portrait of Lily Trevor. 

The phantoms of peace and hap- 
piness still flitted before Charles, 
leading his thoughts through mazy, 
unregarded wanderings ; but their 
forms were already growing dim, and 
as he yielded to the fascination of 
the divine lineaments pourtrayed in 
the picture before him, a subtle, in- 
comprehensible sensation of sorrow 
began to possess him. His hand 
commenced to tremble involuntarily, 
and unconscious of his perturbation, 
but feeling simply an exquisite emo- 
tion of grief arising in his soul, his 
eyes grow moister and moister, until 
at length a tear dropped upon the 
portrait in his hand. 

Simultaneously, he felt a firm grasp 
upon his shoulder. 

“Charles Viking!” said a stern 
bitter voice. 

Swiftly sped away the phantoms! 
Disappeared all heaven-born sorrow ! 
Remained the ruin of a soul ! 

Startled by the interruption, stung 
by the tone of his tmaother’s voice, 
the clergyman sprang to his feet, and 
turning round drew himself to his 
full height with his arm crossed upon 
his chest, and dismissing all that was 
godlike in one long profound bitter 
sigh, he stood with pale cheeks, 
compressed lips, and flashing eyes. 

Mrs, Viking regarded him a mo+ 
ment with a severe, searching scru+ 
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tiny. Then, as if satisfied, she said, 
coldly and deliberately— 

“ Now, you are my son! Be 
seated there! I wish to speak with 

ou !” 

Charles took the seat indicated, 
while his mother drew a chair to the 
fireside, and composing herself in a 
listening posture, said, looking the 
while earnestly into the fire-— 

“ What has happened to-day ?” 

“T have discovered Lily,” replied 
Charles. 

It was now Mrs. Viking’s turn to 
start. She glanced hurriedly at her 
son, and, with her breath going and 
coming spasmodically, gasped, rather 
than said— 

“Where? Where?” 

‘At Morton Manor, where Elsie 
Dawes is lying on her death-bed, 
abandoned by Tom Littlemore. I 
went to-day to visit Elsie and tell 
her of Tom’s engagement to Clara ; 
and while in her room, the house- 
keeper by chance mentioned that a 
Miss Trevor was staying there. On 
leaving the house I caught sight of 
Lily’s face at a window.” 

“Where and what is this Morton 
Manor ?” 

“Tt is a country mansion not very 
far from Leighbury. The postboy 
told me it belonged to an eccentric 
gentleman named Morton who had 
very recently come into possession 
of the property, and who seldom 
resided there.” 

Mrs. Viking remained silent for a 
minute, and attentively regarded the 
glowing embers. Then she said very 
slowly and in a sinister tone of voice, 

“What do you propose to do, 
Charles ?” 

“T propose to kill myself,” was the 
reply, coldly and calmly delivered. 

The mother looked at her son, 
and at first was almost terrified at 
the strange light that beamed in his 
eyes ; but recovering her self-posses- 
sion almost immediately, she said in 
accents of scorn, 

“ Out upon thee, Charle: ! What! 
resign the contest in the very mo- 
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ment of victory! Forsake the prize 
to be gained by another !” 

The last shaft struck home. She 
perceived her advanta ge,and con- 
tinued— 

“ Display a little more of the cou- 
rage and energy that have hitherto 
succeeded so well! Dare to pluck 
the flower within your grasp! Pluck 
it with a hand of iron that can both 
gather and crush /” 

The last words were spoken in 
a suppressed tone, but they were 
accompanied by so meaning a glance 
that Charles felt his blood run coldly 
through his veins, even though the 
fiercest emotions of hatred and ven. 
geance were being rapidly aroused 
in his mind. He leant forward, 
with one hand outstretched eagerly 
upon the table, while the other 
tightly grasped the arm of the chair 
in which he was sitting, and looking 
keenly into his mother’s eyes, he 
said— 

“Will you assist me ?” 

“To the bitterest end,” replied 
Mrs. Viking. 

A sudden idea seemed to strike 
Charles, and rising from his seat he 
touched the hilt of the knight’s sword 
in the chimney-jamb, and as the 
massive stone slowly revolved, he 
silently pointed to the dark opening 
thus revealed. 

Fear had little room in Mrs. Vik- 
ing’s nature, but the mysterious ac 
tion of her son, and the revelation 
of this secret passage, produced a 
feeling of trepidation. 

“'What—what does this mean, 
Charles ?” she hurriedly asked. 

* It means that I wish you to assist 
me ‘to the bitterest end,’” he re- 
plied. “This isa place I discovered 
by accident some days ago. I made 
one attempt to explore it and failed 
You must now try.” 

His mother had already regained 
her nerve, and rising from her seat, 
she took the lamp from the table, 
without a word, and boldly entered 
the passage. Charles Viking foly 
lowed. 
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They slowly descended the steps, 
and found the ponderous door at 
the bottom standing open, just as 
Charles had left it, on the occasion 
of his previous visit. This encou- 
raged him, and taking the light from 
his mother, he led the way into the 
vaults, stopping every step to listen, 
but hearing no sound of any kind. 
At the. entrance of the arched pas- 
sage, however, he paused, and again 
its horrible similarity to the vaults 
at Leighbury began to paralyse him 
with fear ; but at this moment Mrs. 
Viking urged him in a low tone to 
advance, and the sound of her voice 
so rallied his disturbed spirits, that 
summoning up his utmost presence 
of mind, he pressed forward into the 
abode of awe. 

Holding the light aloft, and look- 
ing cautiously before and on all 
sides of them, they traversed the 
passage and found that it led into a 
spacious vault, with its groined roof, 
supported by a huge stone pillar in 
the centre, in the same manner as 
in the other vault at the bottom of 
the steps. Some stone benches 
were placed against the walls, and 
high up near the roof were two 
small windows strongly barred with 
iron, leading to the supposition that 
the vault had in former times served 
as a dungeon, and that it had pro- 
bably formed a portion of a castle, 
on whose ruins the present Hall had 
been erected. The atmosphere of 
the place was, however, drier and 
fresher than that of the passage or 
of the other vault, but a careful in- 
spection failed to reveal any other 
exit than that by which Mrs. Viking 
and Charles had entered. Accord- 
ingly they determined to retrace 
their steps. ail after carefully exa- 
_ mining the first vault, they returned 
by way of the staircase to Charles’s 
study. 

The result of their inspection had 
greatly inspirited the clergyman. 
He felt assured that the noises and 
the voice he had heard on the 
ormer occasion had been merely 
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the products of his own heated ima- 
gination, and the view with which 
he had requested his mother to 
examine the place, had become 
greatly strengthened by all he had 
seen, 

As soon as the entrance to the 
vaults had been closed, and they 
had resumed their seats, he said— 

“Mother, will you now assist 
me ?” 

“ Aye,” replied Mrs. Viking, her 
features still pale from the trial her 
courage had undergone, but her 
eyes beaming with vindictive plea- 
sure—“ the stubbornest will must 
grow weak down there.” 

“It must be the last resort, 
though,” said Charles. ‘“ This room 
must be the first, and ought to be 
sufficient.” 

“No extremities should, indeed, 
be necessary,” rejoined his mother ; 
“but having begun all you must 
dare all.” 

“Good night, 
Charles. 

Mrs. Viking looked at him in sur- 
prise, but in his look she saw that 
which induced her to acquiesce in his 
wish to terminate the conversation. 

A few days after this interview— 
indeed, on the very day of my arrival 
at Leighbury—Lily Trevor awoke 
betimes. The first golden rays of 
the morning were beginning to 
sparkle through the diamond panes 
of her lattice-window, and the whole 
world outside seemed so fresh and 
joyous, that she seemed tempted to 
rise at once, and walk round the old 
garden. Accordingly she proceeded 
to dress, and on leaving her room 
found, to her surprise, that the whole 
household had already risen. In- 
quiring the reason of this, she was 
much distressed to learn that it was 
owing to Mrs. Bolster having re- 
ceived a message to the effect that 
Mr. Morton had met with a serious 
accident, and it was with a heavy heart 
that she proceeded to put her design 
of a walk into execution, The un- 
happy news she had just heard ren- 
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dered the association of the gardens 
too mournful, and, therefore, she 
determined to stroll for some little 
distance along the high-road. 

As she passed through the en- 
trance- gates, she saw a carriage 
standing at the end ofa lane leading 
from the high-road to the house, and 
coming along this lane was the driver, 
a tall man, with extremely bushy 
whiskers and moustache and beard, 
and dressed in a large top-coat, 
while his hat was so broad-brimmed, 
and was so thrust down upon his 
his head that it much obscured his 
visage. Lily was a little frightened 
at the appearance of the man, nor 
was her trepidation diminished when 
he came up to her and said, in a very 
gruff voice,— 

“Are you Miss Trevor, if you 
please ?” 

“Yes,” said Lily, surprised that 
a stranger should know her name. 

“Then this letter’s for you,” re- 
joined the coachman handing her a 
note, which he extracted, after much 
trouble, from the bottom of a huge 
pocket in his coat. 

The letter was addressed “ To 
Miss Lily Trevor ;” and hurriedly 
opening it, she read the following :— 

“Mr. Richard Arcles is still alive 
in the neighbourhood of Merring- 
ham. It is, however, doubtful whe- 
ther he can survive much longer ; 
and, therefore, if Miss Trevor should 
wish to see him before he dies, she 
had better at once hasten to his 
side.’’ 

It were impossible to depict the 
anguish that filled Lily’s mind at 
this intelligence. To be assured 
that her lover was not dead, as she 
had imagined, and yet to be told 
that he was doomed, caused a cruel 
conflict of contending emotions ; 
while the sudden and unexpected 
nature of the information, coming 
so soon after the news of Mr. Mor- 
ton’s accident and the death of Elsie 
Dawes, well-nigh deprived her of 
her powers of thought. She hastily 
turned the letter over and over, but 
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found nothing to indicate who had 
sent it, or whither it had come. 
Thereupon she turned to the man 
who had brought it, and said, ina 
voice broken by agitation— 

“Where is Mr. Arcles ?” 

“He’s at the inn at Haydon’ 
Corner, near Merringham,” returned 
the man. “The landlady gave me 
that letter, and told me to bring it 
here.” 

“What shall I do?” pursued Lily, 
her distress and agitation increasing 
every moment. “Mr. Moreton’s 
carriage is away. How can I pos- 
sibly get to Haydon’s Heath ?” 

“IT can take you there, Miss,” re- 
plied the coachman. “The land- 
lady thought I had better bring the 
carriage yonder, in case you might 
want to come. If you like to get 
in, it won’t take me long to drive 
you to Mr. Arcles.” 

Lily did not stop to discuss the 
matter with herself; but hurriedly 
saying “Thank you—I will at once 
go,” ran, rather than walked, to the 
carriage, and, entering it, threw her- 
self on the seat, and covered her 
face with her hands in a transport 
of grief. 

The coachman mounted the box, 
and at once drove off in the direction 
of Merringham. He did not, how- 
ever, keep to the high road, but 
seemed to prefer the least-frequented 
lanes and bye-roads, though he urged 
his horses to their utmost speed, as 
if from compassion for the anxiety 
of his fair charge. Mile after mile 
past, and the suspense of Lily’s 
heart grew more and more intoler- 
able. She pictured to herself the 
dreadful spectacle of my lying at the 
point of death, perhaps grievously 
wounded, or perhaps stricken down 
by some fell disease, and in either 
case attended by strangers, and 
deprived of the sweet consolation 
which her presence would afford, 
At times, with a convulsive shudder, 
the thought crossed her mind that I 
might even be already dead, and 
that she was on her way to see but 
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the corpse of him she loved so in- 
tensely. She felt, too, that some 
dreadful mystery had woven itself 
around our fates, and in vain she 
endeavoured to imagine a probable 
Solution, the utmost result of her 
thoughts being that she became 
imbued with a feeling of approaching 
misfortune. 

At length she began to recognise 
the country in the vicinity of Mer- 
ringham, and in another few minutes 
she was startled upon observing at a 
little distance the avenue trees that 
led to Rumbleton Hall, as well as 
the multitudinous roof of the old 
building itself. She remembered, 
however, that the road to Haydon’s 
Corner passed by the entrance to the 
Hall, and feeling relieved, shrank 
back into the carriage to avoid re- 
Cognition if anyone were to pass who 
might know her. 

Suddenly the carriage violently 
swerved, and before she quite re- 
covered the shock which this gave 
her, she saw trees passing in quick 
succession on each side of the road, 
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and looking out she found that the 
coachman had turned into the avenue 
of Rumbleton Hall itself, and was 
pushing his horse along at a furious 
gallop. 

A cold shudder ran through her 
frame, as she instantly perceived 
that the note she had received was 
nothing but a rwse, and that she had 
allowed herself to be entrapped. At 
the same time a mighty weight was 
lifted from her soul, on the falseness 
of the intelligence respecting my 
position becoming apparent. Col- 
lecting all her energies, and feeling 
that the only chance in her favour 
was to remain perfectly calm, she 
awaited the dénouement with beating 
heart. 

The carriage drew up at the door 
of the Hall, which was flung open 
and Mrs. Viking appeared. ‘The 
coachman, too, descended from his 
seat, and opening the carriage-door, 
revealed a countenance free from 
whiskers and beard, and no longer 
obscured by the slouching hat. 

It was the face of Charles Viking. 
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